REVELATION Examined 
with CANDOUR. 
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OL A FAIR. 


ENQUIR I 
SENSE and USE 
REVELATIONS 


To be given to Mankind from the CREATION, 
as they are found in the BIBLE. 


By a proteſſed Friend to an honeſt Freedom of 
Thought in Religious Enquiries. 
„ W- 


Containing DISssERTATION s upon ſome Revelations ſubſe- 
quent to the Flood: Beginning with the Grant of Animal Food 
made by God to Noah; and ending with the Command to A. 


braham to ſacrifice his Son. | 
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To whom. ſhall 1 ſpeak and give warning, that they may hear ? Behold, 
their ear is uncircumciſed, and they cannot hearken : behold, the word 
of the Lord is unto them areproath : they have no delight in it, Jer. 


vi. 10. 
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To the Right Honourable 


> PET ER Lord KING, 


BARON of OcknaM, 


Lord High Chancellor of 
___ -GREAT= BRITAIN. _ 


_ MY Tots 


Ty F any other motive, than thoſe 
ay 1 Bl which have governed and enno- 
(80) 21.7 your life, the love of truth, 
aud the love of juſtice, could have influ- 
enced me in the buſineſs of a dedication, . 
your Lordſhip had been ſaved this trouble ; 


but as I know no great name, to which a 


work of this kind could be more properly 
inſcribed, my choice was ſoon determined. 
Religion, vindicated. from abuſe, by the 


aids of reaſon and learning, naturally ap- 


$ :3- peals 


-» 
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has 70 eat patrons an Fl 
5 hoth ; "© tis but juſtice to 2 the 
Lord ( hancelbr of GRTAT BRITAIxN, 


u, in that view, ech ee, 


My Loxy, if I were capable of d- 
ing you honour 25 a dedication, yet would 
you 'be as title obliged to me, on that ac- 
count, as you are to any hin g but the pro- 
widencs of. God, aud your own worth, for 
all the honours to which you ever attained: 
=== 77 ou roſe reſi) ijtably 70 tem; by the 

force of a ſuperior merit; non abet 

fo properly conferredupon you, as claimed 
for you ; claimed by the voice of. the; b- 
lick. In this caſe ( if it ever Was in any the 


voice 17 unh. and the voice . 880 7 


— 


— —— ——— 


TH $7 UR "URS my. Dad was ab ; 
greateſt that true glory could wiſh: ' Your 
foundation was laid, in hunulity, and reli 
gion. Tour knowledge ; in the law of God, 
was the beſt foundation of your as Sinoniſhed E 
knowledge m the laws of your country. The 
1 was laid deep, and built upon a 
rock, and the ſuperſirutture roſe with pro- 
bleed Atrengih and e Taur still 


£ Was 


— ——w— f — * —— — — 


DEDICATION _» 
was —_— bes e erte untaint- 
7. W K r 


cs wap bas A A ark 


TB Ar ſaperionalill in SY lends 15 your 
ways ch ig wont (even in Jels pet 
feetion)-to- fol up the minds of may af | 
as profeſſors, aud leave. latle room "i 
knowledge: of ' other. finde: was, in you, 
but à better preparation to hius io more 
advantage in the ſenate, as your great in- 
tegrity malle you highly reuered \there, and 
removed you thence,” to e WM) ae bd 
_ courts w_ Jo. 


Ve on Badner "_ ly "es called 
you, L Pen. the firſt occaſion; (lie moſt 
you that could be 1magmed) to 
the 2 honour in your - profeſſion; and 
placed you, unenvyed, among the peers of 
 GurAT-BRITAIN, — Where your na- 
tive humility fill attends you, and is the 


Jong ornament 0 of yur exalramon. @ 


M Y Low theſe circumflances, glarimg, 
and glorious, in the eyes of the whole world, 
left me nile merit or choice in this appli 
cation. My Lord, this application, m- 


"$19 fers 


©. 
"CO Weil, > wo Wt. 
a —_ 


reaſon, an) mam of ſenſe could aſſign, for 


vv  DEDICATTON: 
fers no more, than that ] honour you. in 
common with the reſt of mankind ; but groe 
me leave to ſay, that I honour. vom alſo, 
for reaſons, — do not equally affeft 
them all. TI honour you, fromthe regard 
you bear to true rehgion. I honour you, 
becauſe you are' a good chriſtian, in conſe= 
quence of being an excellent ſcholar, and 
a good mam. Not becauſe it is the religion 
of your country (the preſent faſhionable 
phraſe) but becauſe it is the relig. yo fs 5 
living God, the God of zruth / 


is we; you received the — 
religion from education : but you embraced 
# from choice. ou embracedit, my Lord, 
after a thorough enquiry into its truth and | 
excellence. you embraced it, becauſe you 


found nothing in your own foul fo e 


nor amy thing in the whole compaſs of reaſon 
and Se that did not tend to ann it, 


1 T - might well 8 Peilindivras| a? 


hrs commentator, to reverence the religion 


of their country, becauſè it Was by lr 
eſtabliſhed; in2/amch as that was the only 


his 


DEDICATI ON. wi 
his attachment to it, — But you will own, 

my Lord, that this only reaſon ll becomes 
the mouth of the meaneſi chriſtian, of 
common ſenſe, for aſſerting the religion of 
Jeſus, | To defend the beſt religion that ever 
was inſtituted, a religion every way worthy 
the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God, from 
the only reaſon, by ey; the vileſt, the 
worſt, and the moſt unworthy of God, could 


be ee N 15 rhis 60 be endured. / 


IT might well Ae the Wake 
world, 10 diſtin gui ſy, between the reli 
gion of the wiſe, and the religion of the 
vulgar : inaſmuch as the religion of the 
vulgar, with them was every way unwiſe, 
abſurd, aud abominable / tho, in truth, 
it muſt be owned, that what they called the 
religion of the wiſ e, was not in any degree 
teſs ſo ; --- they differed indeed from the 
owhgar, but i was, for the moſt part, on- 
ly in variety and refinement of abſurdity, 
They did not believe, with the vulgar, that 

the gods were ſubject 10 hunan vices and 
infirmities, but then they believed, what 
was, at leaſt, full as abſurd, that they 
were, utterly negligent af human affairs, 

= a 4 "TOO 
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Aist de, 45 esel beads 
gar, was abſurd, #hey were in ſome ſort 
Tuſtified 5 in deſpiſing it; — but is the reli. 
gion of Jeſus -tberefore - abſurd, becauſe 
the religion of Bacchus aud Venus. was 


fo? -t not that the v ery rellgiun which 


22 wiſe men of our Khor? now, embrace 7 


Was it abſurd in the dulgar, two thouſand 


years ago, and is in now rational in the 


wiſe ? What made it then more abſurd, 
than the abſurd prattices to which it led? 


And will the ſame practices now make it 
wiſe 2 What is it that demonſtrates any re- 
ligion wiſe, but the wiſdom and. excellence 
of its ends, and the ſunableneſs of its in- 
ſtrtuted means, for the attainment of thoſe 
ends? Aud will the wiſe men of tbe world 
pretend to find noblen ends, ar better 


means, than thoſe exhibited to us in ib 


Chriſtzan inſtutation ! Inſupportable exceſs 


of folly, thus to inſult the common ſenſe of 


mantend, under the U@UN of wide, / 


Mr Loxp, [ alienation the re- 
verence he bears to the religion of bis coun- 


fry ; the 3 1 * any inan of 


Corr 
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ouly reaſon for CR the wa of 
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ens reahs, \wy; Lack, mate melt 
become a. heathen: phdeſapphents tnaſmuch, 

as mam bf them e te Hi 10 
allen diſtinclium between good and. oo 

but the determination of the lau; bu 

ſurely it muſt. al become us, who, are pere 


feft in theſe difpinttians ; ; in au age loo 


where reaſon ſhmes ſd bright, as 10 be 4 
ſufficient guide, (if we may believe the, 
moſt celebrated writers among ſi us) 10 
the meaneſt ſavage in Afric, or Ame- 
rica, and ſhall it be faids that. w 
have reaſon to every other purpoſe, but 
1 diſcern e excellence of abe goſpel? 


Bur, my Loew, is thisthe ub? I 


it that we cannot þ iſcern the excellence of 


the goſpel, or cannot bear ts imper. 


fectious? Dune otherwiſe, my Lord / — 


lis ils puri), and perfection, that im- 
peach iti. It reproaches our lies, and up- 
braids our conſciences, It is incomſiſtent 
with avarice, ambition, and ſenſual in- 

: a / 


ix 
common. ſenſe, Should mention this, as the. 


x DEDICATION. 
dulgence / euber this, or groſs undiſcrimi- 
Aating ignorance, is the onl y cauſe to which. 
it can be „ The Precepn of. Jeſus ; 
_ Chriſt, are incompatible with the crying 
 Corruptions' of the age The rules are too 
ftrait, for the crooked paths we tread in. 
they upbraid our evil ways, and perverted 
manners”: and therefore we refuſe to be 
guided by them. Theſe are the true 
grounds of our diſlike ro the religi gion of 
Jeſus; and Hill they are ſo, tis mo 
wonder, if its being the religion of our 
country, Jhould be the only reaſon of our 
gens for Wo - 


HAP are you, my Lord, "9s 
anther this way of thinking, nor amy of 
. the temptar. ons to it, can take place. 
Happy are you, who are bleſſed with a 
head, and a heart, ibo clear, and too in- 
corrupt, to be fwayed by 2 maxims / 
Happy for you, that early learning hath 
fo enlarged your mind, and right habits 

poſſeſſed it, as to make your religion, the 
.* neſs of your reaſon ; and your __ 
* eee, / 


DE! EDI A Ap TOW: * 
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"fig ee y gh * apy are 
you, that the Providence of Go⸗ » Placed 
2 out of "the reach of f early tem ation, 
from the vanities of liſe; and ihe mim, 


mnaſmuch as the ſame circumſtances whith 


were of advantage to your virtue, have 
greatly added to your honour. 


My Lox, ii is your greateſt glory, 
to have ſome reſemblance to the goſpel of 
Chriſt ; you roſe in the world, asthat pre- 
vailed in it, without mortal aide and ad- 
vantages; or, zo. ſpeak more properly, m 
oppoſerion 70 them all: by the force of in- 
nate worth! Self-raiſed, ſelf-recommend- 
ed. and what is perhaps yet rarer, the 

worth that raiſed you, ſtul continues 

with yon. As outward honour could add 

nothing to it, Pride could not impair it. 


Gp that raiſed 0 high preſerve 
you long ; preſerve you a vleſſs ing, and an 
ornament to your country ; and continue 
your vertues, with increaſe of glory, in 
your poſterity. -—=- Beheve me, Rad (96 : 
no mortal more fi ar di 7 mereftedly 


wiſhes 


zi DEDICATION. 
wiſhes this, than the author of this letter; 
who contents himſolf with tbe honour of. 850 
verencing your worth aud vertae in ſecrer, 
without the addition of that honour, which 


would accrue to him, from being known:to 


Go whole ns. unde "we charter t | 


Your Loxpsnie's | 


| Molt Humble, and 


| Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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| PREFACE 
hf ANT of taſte, is a complaint, which none 
but good writers are privileged to urge a- 
giainſt the age tliey live in; and conſe- 
quently, ſuch as no modeſt man will avow in his 
own behalf. But when that complaint is allowed 
by men of genius, to be juſt, as it is at preſent, o- 
thers may, perhaps, be allowed to take it up; at 
leaſt, to enquire into the cauſes of it. 8 


Ap without queſtion, the immediate cauſe of 
the ill rafte which prevails among us, is, the pre- 
ſent general diſregard of Roman and Grecian litera- 
ture: together with that ſtrange eee con- 
tempt, into which, the ſcriptures, (the nobleſt of 
all writings this world was ever bleſſed with) have 
fallen for ſome years paſt. t 


Tux this is, in a great meaſure, owing to the - 
rowth of infidelity, is undeniable z but that other | 
cauſes alſo have concurred, nay, greatly contributed 
ro this evil, muſt, I think, be owned. 
MATHEMATICAL learning hath, of late years, 
been greatly and juſtly in eſteem among us; and fome 
| men 
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men have raiſed themſelves into reputation, this way, 
who will always be an honour to their age, and coun- 
try. But the misfortune is, that ſome of thele very 
unhappily miſtook their talents: and carried that 
cold, dry, didactick way, into the pulpit, which 
could only become, or be of uſe, in the ſchools. 

Nay more, what might have been of excellent uſe 
in the ſchools, became of very evil influence in the 
church; inaſmuch as religion, was now conſidered, 
barely in the light of truth : and ſo was diſcuſſed, 
like other truths, with a dry, cold unconcern, which 
neither intereſted,” nor influenced, any one mortal, 


in its behalf. 


TIs true, texts were collated, difficulties clear- 


ea, and points proved; but the heart was all this time 


unmoved, and the conſcience unalarmed ! the preach- 
er acted, as if he had to do not with corrupt, un- 
ruly mortals, but with pure, unbodied intelligences : 
among whom the perception of truth was the only 
felicity to be attained, or duty practiſed. The au- 
_ dience became apparently very dee religion, 
and in reality very negligent about it. Their wit- 
dom gave no ſort of check to their vices. 
The moral turpitude of theſe unhappy habits, was 
indeed clearly made out; —— but their ſhameful 
conſequences, their ſpreading infection, their various 
and accumulated miſchiefs; i their deteſtable 
vileneſs, and their dreadful.end, — were out of the 

ueſtion ; ---- were ſo far from being diſplayed in 
their true lights, or painted in their true colours, 
or loaded with their juſt aggravations and infinite ill 
effects, that they were nor ſo much as ſeen, or ſhewn, 
or mentioned. The zerrors of the Lord, were 
things unheard of; hell not once named ! or 
named only to be deſpiſed ; - denied to be local, 
and diſtinguiſhed away by philoſophick fooleries! in 

contradiction not only to the expreſs declarations of 


ſcripture, but to every principle of reaſon, and e- 
| ternal 


. 


The Pxxracs, . 'ﬆ 
' ternal juſtice! (as, by God's bleſſing, ſhall, in due 
time, be ſhewn) emblems, examples, alluſions, illu- - 
ſtrations, enforcements, from poets, from orators, 
from hiſtorians, from moraliſts, — from prophets, 
from apoſtles, from evangeliſts, from ſcience, from 
ſcripture, from nature, — were antiquated, explod- 
ed trifles! Hence the negle& of Roman and Grecian 
eloquence! Hence an equal contempt of Livy and 
Thucidides, of Moſes, and the prophets ! In one 
word, hence the united ruin of true learning and 
true religion! and the triumph of ignorance, infide- 
lity, and vice! 9 i 


No x is this the worſt : — men who had no ta- 
lents for mathematical learning, had however talents 
enough for abſurd imitation; for a low mathemati- 
cal manner in divinity; and as their great originals 
were now high in eſteem, not only on account of 
mathematical knowledge, but likewiſe fome- bold 
ſingularities in religion, their ſervile imitators took 
care to out-do them, where only they could pretend 
to equal them, in the philoſophick ſtiffneſs and for- 
mality of their ſtile, and looſeneſs of their principles. 


| It the mean time, the reſt of the world, per- 
ceiving, how free theſe men made with what were 
before accounted fundamentals of Chriſtianity; — 
and perceiving, at the ſame time, how utterly una- 
nimated they were, either inthe pulpit, or out of it, 
with any thing like a true Chriſtian ſpirit, their ſouls 
as alien from the warmth of piety, the ardour of 
benevolence, and the zeal of Chriſtian charity, as their 
ſtiles from the intereſting, the perſuaſive, the pathe- 
tick, the ſublime, = came quickly into a diſregard of 
Jo fruitleſs a religion; — juſtly concluding, that a re- 
ligion which could not influence, could be of no 
uſe. Ir was natural to reflect, that if the immediate 
miniſters of this religion, were ſeen to have 2 » 
| 5 ittle 


xvi The Paare 
litzle at beart, the profeſſors of it at large, might br 
Vati more at liberty, and leis ſolicitous about i- 1” 
) ee Hoc oline nein 
3 Hex CE A careleſneſs and a coldneſs in the con- | 
cert of religion, and both theſe in the natural order 
of things, ſoon ſucceeded with: worſe than neglect: 
— for what men diſregatd, they diſuſe; and what 
they diſuſe, they quiekly come to deſpiſe. or5O0phts 


. dnn n ve 

Non was this the worſt. Men were nat only 
diſcouraged from ſtudying and revering the ſcrip-· 
tures, by perceiving how little true religion, was 
promoted by that ſtudy, under the management of 
lome of its moſt learned and eminent proteſſors, and 
their follo wers; but alſo by heing told, that this ſtu- 
dy was difficult, fruitleſs; and dangerous; and a pub» 
lick, an elaborate; an earneſt diſſuaſtve from:: this 
ſtudy, for the very reaſons now mentioned, enforced 
by. two well known examples, and believed from 2 
perſon of great eminence in the church, hath alrea- 
dy paſſed often enough thro' the preſs, to reach the 
hands of all che clergymen in Great- Britain and Ire- 
land. ------ God, in his great mercy, forgive the 


0 « ” ” 


author! 
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A MAN of equal abilities, with another turn of 
mind, would have exhorted the clergy to a noble e · 
mulation in conquering the difficulties of this ſtudy, 
yet behind: from the glory of thoſe great men, 
who led the way. with ſo much honour, in ſo ar- 
duous an undertaking; - would have repreſented 

the ſtudy. of xhe nobleſt writings the world was ever 

bleſſed with, as infinitely the nobleſt of all others, 
and maniſeſtly the moſt uſeful, as tending, emi- 
nently above all others, to perfect holineſs in the fear 
of. God; and in conſequence of that, to promote, to 
perfect, and to perpetuate the human happineſs, both 
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Ap laſtly, inſtead of diſcouraging the clergy, 
from the ill ſucceſs of two men, he would have en- 
couraged them from the good ſuccels of thouſands. 


WIE RE AS the former conduct, ſeems little leſs 
extravagant, than it would be in a preacher, to dif-' 
ſuade his audience from endeavouring to go to heaven, 
becauſe Lucifer fel]. l 4 


Bur this is not all. We are degenerated into all 
the extremes of ill writing as well as thinking! An 
inſi pid affectation of polite eaſe, and claſſic elegance, 
hath, with the advantage of a very negligent pro- 
faneneſs, done almoſt as much miſchief, in the works 
of one man, as the oppoſite error, in all the reſt. 
And many are ſuch profeſſed admirers of the writings 
of both kinds, as to unite theſe extremes, (the dry, 
and the florid formal) with great ſucceſs in their 
Own. | 3 | | | 


T n1s is the true ſtate of ſtile and taſte amongſt 
us; vile principles, and wretched writings, beget 
one another, like infections and diſeaſes ; — in- 
fections that deſtroy all health and good habits where» 
ever they come. 1 r 5 


Tr1s is the ſtate of our corruption; but where 
to hope for our recovery, — that's the diſtreſs ! 
— Alas! if it is to be hoped for only from the 
introduction of right thinking, and better wri- 
ting, I fear it is yet far off: — Can any man, 
who hath any idea of right thinking or good writing, 
hope that either will ſucceed in ſuch an age] Can he 
hope that human means will ſucceed, where inſpira- 
tion fails! That his writings will be regarded where 
the prophets and evangeliſts are deſpiſed! — where 
T — preferred to Solomon, and G to Chrift? - 


PART II. dE Wrnze | 
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I cenſure nothing but ablurd imitation, 
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Wrrns infinitely the beſt and nobleſt of all 
writings are in diſgrace, it is natural that the vileſt 
ſhould be in honour. | 's | | 


"Trax works of quaint, fantaſtick rhapſodiſts, of 
mean, abandon'd, underling mortals, of dry divines, 
and mathematical moraliſts, theſe are, theſe muſt 
be, in the preſent ſtate of things, the reigning writers, 
and writings : The ſtandards of perfection and excel- 
lence! Ce | 


TEE man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or 


| hardened effrontery, to inſult the revealed will of 


God; or the petulant conceit to turn it into ridicule 
or the arrogance to make his own perfections 
the meaſure of the divinity z or, at beſt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an in- 
fipid accuracy : or demonſtrate a plain propofition, 
in all the formaliry of A's and B's; * theſe are now 
the only men worth mentioning : the only writers 
worth reading, for improvement; or remembering, 
for applauſe. —- Nor Bacon, nor Barrow, nor Tillot- 
ſon, nor Addiſon, (living writers muſt not be men- 
tioned) nor Plato, nor Plutarch, nor Cicero, nor 
Demoſthenes, are to be once named with theſe ! -. -- 
Theſe are the important men, whoſe weight hath at 
once ſunk down the eloquenee and elegance of Rome 
and Athens. And what is infinitely more to be la- 


majeſty, of the ſacred writings! 


mented, the wiſdom, the dignity, the ſublimity, the 


Ie men of genius are found to write in ſuch an 
age, we may well conclude, that nothing but the 
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*I would not have the reader imagine, that I here intend any 
aſperſion on the learned and ingenious author of The religion of na- 
ture delinented —— or any other man of eminence in that way, —- 


ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt ſenſe of duty forced them to it; for 
_ otherwiſe, tho' a man of any degree of merit, could 
hope to be ſo happy, as to eſcape the weight of en- 


vy, party, erſonal, or national prejudices, 
yer; 1 4 DH? > ſhould he write! To i 
the applauſe of ſuch writers as are now in vogue, 
were a mean, ignoble view; ---- to write for the 
praiſe of this age! - An age which hath no reliſh 
for any thing beyond the wit of profane ſcurrility, 
or the KIM: of a dry, unanimated difſertation. --- 
To what purpoſe, unleis to hecome defpicable in his 
own eyes, and deteſtable to God and goodneſs! | 


To write for ſuch an age were wicked, ---- and 
to write againſt it, vain z ---- at leaſt, yain to any 
other purpoſe, than the taint hopes of preſerving the 
few yet untainted, in their integrity: and the fruit- 
leſs fortitude of reproaching the reſt ; reproaching 
them, at once, to their own reaſon, and to poſtert- 
ty ; ---- appealing to a tribunal, which, the works 
they admire, will never reach, ---- or reach only to 
be condemned! 


ALL joy to the applauded authors of ſuch an 
age, from the glory of ſuch admirers! and to ſuch 
admirers, from the bleſſings of ſuch authors! they 
are well matched. I know nothing more truly pi- 
tiable than both; he only excepted, that could envy 
either. Bur tho' none ſhould enyy their happineſs, 
all muſt lament their ſucceſs. I mean all who have 
any regard for religion, vertuc, and true learning. — 
They have indeed gone on hitherto with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs: *tis but perſevering a little longer, and the 
next age will ſee none to reprove them. 8 


I THANK God, I have lived to bear my teſti- 
mony againſt them both. Againſt an age, where 
truth is either utterly deſpiſed, or treated in an in- 


famous manner! treated as if it were utterly incompa- 
| bz rible 
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tible with elegance and ſublimity! as if the proper 

badges of its majeſty diſgraced it! as if that which 
ave it its efficacy, impaired its evidence! Demon- 

en with theſe men, loſes its very name, and 

nature, if it attempts ſubjects apparently obſcure: 

(where only it is wanted) and perhaps yet more, if 


it clears them. Eſpecially, if the leaſt light of ge- 


nius ſhines about it: for light in this caſe, has all 
the effects of darkneſs, upon eyes long accuſtomed 
to thedark z ---- ſuch men can ſee no more about it, 
but that it is new; or ſome, perhaps, more ſaga- 
cious and clear- ſighted, may perceive it, pretiy; 
and, in exceſs of civility, pronounce it, ingenious. 
And, in truth, that, is going a great way, with 
people, that are ſo little accuſtomed to any thing that 
can properly be called ſo. 


Ir in this deplorable ſtate of things, there are 


yet any of the clergy, (as God be praiſed there are) 
who neither, deterred by difficulties and diſcourage- 


ments, nor ſeduced by favours, and the faſhion, ſtill 
rerain their zeal, their integrity, and a true taſte, yet 
how few are they, and how taint ! how unequal to the 
flood that drives againſt them ! How forced to real or 
ſeeming compliances, --- and how frighted to diſſent ! 


Tres right-thinking men, are doubtleſs very 
good judges of a right and a reaſonable conduct; bur, 
at the ſame time, they very well know, that the moſt 
reaſonable conduct, is not always the wiſeſt, with 
regard to this world; is not the moſt direct road to 
fame and fortune: ---- prudential compliances, and 
humble applications to great men, (fo men in great 
ſtations will always be called) theſe are the reputed 
arts to riſe! and if they really are fo, and no merit 
will avail without them, thcre is no doubt but they 
will duly be regarded by ſuch as reſolve to become 
great, and think this the true way to beſo; to thoſe 
whom God hath formed to another way of thinking, 

| | Wa 
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who have -confined their ideas of merit, to loyalty, 
learning, religion, c. duty, is honour, and the 
ſolid joys of a good conſcience, ſolid glory! 


'Tis the misfortune of theſe men, to read of 
times, wherein true merit was accounted the true 
means of advancement z wherein ſecurities were ſaid 
to be given, for good abilities, not compliances ; 
at leaſt, where theſe gifts of God were not regard- 
ed as juſt objections to adyancement : I will not take 
upon me to ſay, that theſe happy times are not ſuch 
nothing is more common, than to ſee the happieſt 
and belt times more than negatively abuſed. © 


THE x have heard of times, wherein writers, on 
the fide of revealed religion, could inſpire in- 
dignation againſt ſin, and abhorrence of its abet- 
ters; wherein the ſame men, who had all imagina- 
ble regard for the reaſonable doubter, and candid 
enquirer after truth, had all imaginable contempt 
and abhorrence of the petulant caviller! and could 
paint out, the turbulent, abandoned infidel, as the 
worſt peſt of ſociety ! The enemy of God and good- 
neſs! A wretch that lived not only to the ruin of 
the world, but to the diſgrace of human nature! An 
infection that ſhould be dreaded as a plague ! Alas, 
this infection is now become familiar! No men are 
better received, or more careſſed, than the moſt a- 
bandoned ! Nay, one would think, that to be ſo, 
were the beſt recommendation! This, I think, is 
_ undeniable, ---- that to deſpiſe principles, and laugh 
at religion, is the very teſt, if not of true merit, at 
leaſt, of good abilities! And 'tis notorious, that 
men have riſen to great renown on this fingle ac» 
count, who had been deſpicable on every other. 


IN this ſtate, tis no wonder to ſee the very names 
and natures of things inverted z ----'tis no wonder 
to ſee, that merit, is * and demerit, merit: 
| > 3 | io 
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ſo 58 regardleſs are we of that dreadful woe de- 
nounced by the prophet againſt them, that call eva, 


good, and good, evil; that put darkneſs, for light, and 


tight, for darkneſs ! 


THERE was a time, when human nature was 
believed to be corrupt: at leaſt, ſuſpected of ſome 
little partiality (I had almoſt ſaid, prejudice) in fa- 
vour of vice; and religion was then thought of ſome 
uſe, to ſecure men from the temptations of ſin, and 
the ſeducements of their own hearts. To hear the 
diſcourſes, and read the writings of the wiſe men of 
this age, one would be tempted to think, that reli- 
gion were the terror of all others in this world, 
which mankind oughr moſt to be afraid of; moſt up- 
on their guard againſt ; and that there was no one 
propenſion in human nature, or prejudice incident 
to it, half ſo ſtrong, or ſo deſtructive, as thoſe that 
ſway them in favour of vertue, and the fear of God. 


As this new, refined way of thinking, is now 
predominant, tis no wonder, if ſome even of the 
clergy are carried away with it: tis no wonder, if 
the loud din, and inceſſant clamour of prieftcraft, 
prejudice, and perſecution; (a clamour as loud, as if 
the fires of Smithfield, were never out; as it every 
parſan in the land were an inquiſitor, and every jail 
crouded with hereticks) have either confounded 
them into conviction, that there is ſome ground for 
all this outcry, (againſt all the evidence of demon- 
{tration to the contrary z) or, at leaſt, ſubdued them 


into ſilence. 


Ix this ſad fituation, tis no wonder, if a truly 
Chriſtian preacher, is a character, not always met 
with in the clergy ; or a truly Chriſtian hearer, among 
the laity. What can be more common than to ſee 
men go to church, (I mean ſome of thoſe few polite 
perſons, that ſometimes think it worth while to go 

thither) 
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thither) not to ſerve God, to be inſtructed, to con- 
feſs their ſins, -- to repent, and be reclaimed; but meer- 
ly as they go to other great aſſemblies, to be entertain- 
ed. And in this caſe, it cannot be matter of much ſur- 
prize, if ſome of the clergy ſtudy only how to make the 
entertainment as agreeable as they can; and forget 
every higher praiſe, and nobler purpoſe of their pro- 
feſſion: — if they can preach prettily, or, at moſt, 
make a good moral diſcourſe, tis all they with, or 
their audience deſire. N 


I woULD not be miſtaken; I mean neither to 
reproach the clergy, (there are many religious, 


earned, and truly Chriſtian preachers among them,) 


—— nor to decry morality, (there is no religion with» 
out it); my intention is no more, than to exhorr 
ſuch of that ſacred order, as may have forgotten 
their true character, to return diligently to it; 
to beſeech them to remember, that the earneſt, the 
inſtructive preacher, the pathetick, the ſublime, the 


Chriſtian orator — theſe are the true characters of 


the miniſters of the goſpel: theſe are characters 
which will always be honourable and amiable even 
in the eyes of their enemies ! and perhaps nor the 
leſs ſo, tor being too often leſs advantageouſly dif- 
tinguiſhed than they deſerve, To put them in mind. 
to cry aloud, to lift up their voice like à trumpet, to 
ſhew the people their tranſgreſſions, and the houſe of 
Jacob their fins : to put them in mind, that tho' 
morality, is eſſential to true religion, yet it is not the 
only thing a Chriſtian audience ſhould hear of. 
Should they hear nothing of the love and fear of 
God, the demerit of man, and the degeneracy of 
human nature, the redemprion of the world, the 
merits and mediation of 7eſus Chriſt, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, the reſurrection, and the judg- 
ment of the laft day ! the importance of prayer, of 
private and of publick worſhip; the importance and 
efficacy of the Chriſtian ordinances and the indii- 
4 b 4 penſible 
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penſible duty of an humble and diligent attendance 
at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper; the endleſs * 
rewards of righteouſneſs, and retributions of guilt, _ 
the horrors of iniquity, even in this world, and the 
eternal torments that await it in the next; — are not 
theſe the beſt means and motives, — the moſt effec- 
tual, the only effectual motives to morality ! — know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord (lays the apoſtle) we per- 
ſuade men. Will moral rectitude and the beauty of 
vertue effectually govern the vices and paſſions of 
ſuch beings as we are? Will they control ambi- 
tion, ſubdue appetite, and arreſt revenge? Idle and 
ignorant! and therefore the beſt I can ſay of theſe 
plauſible moraliſts, and their performances, is, what 
„ our Saviour ſaid of thoſe who tytbed mint and rue, 
1 | and paſſed over JUDGMENT, and the FEAR oF Gop; 
6 theſe ought ye to have done, AND NOT TO LEAVE THE 
1 OTHER UN DON E. 


Bu x is this the worſt complaint that lies againſt 
1 the clergy? who are reported the great patrons of 
i infidelity.! who are ſaid to encourage it by their fi- 
Il lence, and countenance it by their coldneſs ! who are 
Wl! charged with crying up the light of nature, againſt 

I the light of the goſpel! W hoſe preaching is ſaid 
| to proclaim ir, whole principles to infer it, unne- 
ceſlary ? Pudet hæc opprobria. 4 5 


I theſe men are wrong charged, as Chriſtian 
charity makes us hope they .are, the remedy is in 
their own hands: let them vindicate their innocence 
3 to the world; if they are true Chriſtians, and are 
Et not aſhamed of the goſpel and croſs of Chriſt, let 
* them ſpeak out. | 


WIL I they wait till the world grows worſe ? 
Does it need to grow worſe! Are not the greateſt 
crimes that can be named, perpetrated, and defend- 
ed ! perpetrated with impunity, and defended with 

| applauſe, 
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applauſe, from the influence of thoſe very principles, 
which they are believed either to embrace or to abet 


the derail 


I ſhall not deſcend. to particulars, 
were dreadful!  __ 4h = 
Ir men that abet theſe principles, imagine them- 
ſelves not accountable to their Maker, arc they yet 
not accountable to their king and country, for all 
the evils derived upon ſociety, by thoſe immoralities 
they cauſe or increaſe? And for the murder of ſub- 
je&s, and fellow-citizens, the avowed effects of 
theſe doctrines ito 


' - TIF theſe mortals only murdered, each himſelf, or 
his friend, ſome, perhaps, might imagine, that the 
world were better without them; and Chriſtian cha- 
rity might hope that God permitted them, to incur 
this guilt, in prevention of greater; but to murder 
innocent children, (without the influence of ſuper- 
ſtition) in cold blood, upon a principle ot du- 
ty; ---- nay, of humanity ! Is a horror, till now, un- 
heard of! A horror unknown to heatheniſm! 


To what perdition will theſe doctrines drive us! 
If this be the humanity of free- thinking, what is 
cruelty? Can any man conſider this, and not be 
ſtruck with that reflection of Solomon, A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beaſt, but the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel. And yet could we imagine it 
ended here, ---- could it terminate only in murder, — 
it might be born. | 


Ir others are calm under theſe calamities, for my 
own part, I neither envy, nor upbraid their ſerenity. 
— They will, I hope, forgive the infirmity of mean- 
er mortals, who cannot ſee the ruins of infidelity 
without horror! who cannot ſurvey the deſtructi- 
on of the giddy, the ſenſual, the ambitious, the un- 
wary world around them, with a cold unconcern. 
Methinks 
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Methinks it is but a poor conſolation to a Chriſtian 
ve to be innocent of the evils it beholds. And 
it others can delight and glory in them, God for- 
give them! — And yet upon reflection, ſure they 
have bur little room to glory in the ruin they have 
wrought ! for befides the horror of fo helliſh a ſa- 
tisfaction, is it not poſſible they may be permitted 
by God to work theſe evils in the world for their 
fins, (to fill up the meaſure of their iniquity 1) as 
others to endure them tor theirs? But what does this 
infer? More worth, or more vileneſs! Alas, the 
ſeverity of the chaſtiſement no way infers the dignity 
of the ſcourge! tho? they have ſaid with the proud 
boaſter in ab (e. x. 13, Cc.) By the ftrength of 
my hand ] baue done it, aud by my wiſdom ; for I am 
prudent : 1 have removed ihe bounds of the people, and 
have robbed their treaſures, »==- and as one gathereth 
gs that are leſt, bave I gathered all the earth; and 
ere was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped yet may we reply upon them with the pro- 
phet, Shall the ax boaſt it/elf againſt him that heweth 
therewith % =-«- As if the rod ſboul hate #i/elf againſ 
them that lift it up; as if the fraff ſhould lift up itſelf, 
as if it were no wood. © EY or 


W RE theſe inſtruments, the prophet ſpeaks of, 
ſenſible to monition, it were eaſy to acquaint them 
with their intrinſick worth: ro let them know, that 


they were, at beſt, but braſs and wood; their miſs 
chicfs mighty! but their materials, mean. 5 
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Diſſertation [. 
Of the forbidden fruit. 


NOWLEDGE. of the fruits of —_—_ 
abſolutely neceſſary for Adam's preſervation, p. 
2. This knowledge given to him by God, ibid. 
The words, dying thouſhalt die, explained, p. 3. Re- 
velation neceſſary, ibid. How Adam could be made mor- 
tal and finful, by . an apple, confiſtently with di- 
vine juſtice, p. 4, 5. ar conſequence rr 
the nature of things, p-. 6, 7. | 


Diſſertation I 1 


Of the knowledge of the brute world conieytd 
to Adam, Ta 


This knowledge neceſſary, that * creatures ads 
, ee to Adam, p. * The goodneſs of God required 
it to be given, ibid. The conſequence, revelation neceſ= 
ſary, p. 9. Dominion over the creatures abſolutely ne- 
ceſary to Adam's well being; as alſo the.gnowleage os 
he had this dominion, p. 9, 10,11. The queſtion bow 
the ſerpent could deceive Eve diſcuſſed, p. 11, 12, 13. 
She ſaw him eat the fruit, amd aſcribe tis power. of 
2 and * zo the ating of ity p. 11, 12. This 


matter 
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matter briefly related, and fit it ſhould: there was a no- 

city that the conference- ſhould be fhort, p. 12, 13. 

What was neceſſarily implied in it, p. 13, 14, 15, 16. That 

Eve ſaw the ſerpent eat the fruit, and aſcribe his power 

e and reaſon toit, demonſtrated, p. 16, 17. Why 
e expreſſed no ſurprize at hearing à brute ſpeak, p. 


„ ' 175 18, 19 
Diſſertation III. et 
The knowledge of marriage given to Adam. 


* 


The inſeparable union of one man with one woman, 
a law of nature, p. 19. This law impoſſible to be known 
to Adam, but by revelation, p. 20, 21, 22. This revela- 
tion confirmed from Mat. xix. p. 22. Probably given 
as 2 poſitive inſlitution, p. 23. — ſo regarded by his 
ſons, — and yet a law of nature, ibid. The conſequence, 
— poſitive inſtitutions not to be rejected. 


: Diſſertation IV. ph 
Of the skill of language infuſed into Adam. 


_ This $kill neceſſary to man as à fociable creature, p. 
23. The uſe of ſpeech not from nature; a paſſage in 
Herodotus confidered, p. 24. Adam not endowed with 
it by God, had been in a worſe condition than a brute, p. 
24, 25. Probably could not attain the ends of his be- 
ing, p. 27. Therefore the Moſaic account that it was 
given, true, p. 26. An inference from the precedent 
reaſonings; frve revelations now proved neceſſary, in the 
utmoſt ſuppoſed perfection of human nature, the main 
doftrine of infidelity is overthrown, even upon the avow- 
ed principles of infidels. The neceſſary conſequence is, that 
revelation is now more neceſſary, p. 26, 27, 28. The 


inſolence of infidelity inexcuſable;, pp - 28 
N Diſſertation V. 8 
Of the rexelations wine 9 followed 


This account neceſſarily-obſcure, — and why z this ob- 
feurity a fair preſumption of Moſes's veracity, p. 29, 
ns | 303 3 bo 
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zo, 31. The ſentence paſſed upon Adam and Eve, p- 
31, 32. To them dreadful, ibid. Some ſtay of hope 
in this extremity, neceſſary, p. 33. This hope to be de- 
duced' from that ſentence paſſed upon the ſerpent z that 
ſentence not to be underſtood literally, p. 33, 34. The 
ſerpent's curſe conſidered, p. 35, 36. That, in fact, be 
is curſed, p. 36. The curſe now executed upon the ſer= 
pent of great uſe to Adam and Eve, p. 37. Why the 
curſe upon the ſerpent ought to be under ſtood to refer to 
Satan, p. 38. The fiyle of 2 in calling Satan 
the ſerpent, juſtified, ibid. How Adam and Eve could 
have any idea of -ſpirits, p. 39. Aud of this ſpirit in 
particular, p. 40. How they could find the true ſenſe of 
the ſentence paſſed upon the ſerpent, p. 41, 42. The ob- 
jection to this way of interpreting, in the letter 10 Dr. 
Woaterland, conſidered, p. 43. 4% 45+ Believers re- 

uire no more than that Moſes ſhould be interpreted 
in the ſame candid and rational way with all other. 


_ writers p · 459346. 
wy Diſſertation II. Sa 


Concerning ſome difficulties and objections that lic 
againſt the Moſaic account of the fall. 


Why God puniſhed the evil ſpirit under the figure of the 
| ferpent, p. 47. This puniſhment abſolutely neceſſary is 
prevent the deluſion of Adam and Eve, in relation to a 
principle of evil, p. 47, 48, 49. The figure of the ſer- 
pent, the only one under which Satan could properly be pu- 
niſbed, p. 49. Hhy the ſerpent was puniſhed, being inca- 
pable 1 guilt ? p. 50. The perfection of the creatures le- 
ſtowed for the ſake of man, p. 50, F1. The inſtrument of 
evil to be puniſhed in manifeſtation of God's abborrence o 
guilt, p. 51, 52. This puniſhment no injury to the crea- 
tures, p. 2. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God greatly ma- 
nifeſted in the puniſhment of the ſerpent, p. 53, 54. A hard 
gueſtion put to unbelievers, p. y. Why the tempter choſe 
to work his deluſion by the organs of the ſerpent, p. 56.. 
Why our firfl parents were puniſbed for yielding to this de- 
In/ion, p. 36, 77. N this inſtance of obedience was = 
| | ' afteaz 
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afted, and this temptation thrown in their way when God 
knew they would tranſgreſs, p. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62. Al 
difficulties on this head cleared © paradiſe not made in vain, 
tho it ſhould have laſted but one day, p. 62, 63. Objec* 
tions to the conduct of God on this occaſion anſwered, p. 
63, 64, 65. The objeftions from Cicero, ſilly, p. 65, 66. 
Thoſe from Joſephus, ill: grounded, p- o, 67 


Diſſertation VII. 


Some farther difficulties relating to the fall conſidered. 


The ſerpent's ſentence conſidered, p. 67, &c. His eating 
of duſt, 5 I. — N W eee p- * 
Sorrow from conception peculiar to woman, p. 72,73. Her 
forrow and her conceptions greatly multiplied above thoſe 
of any other creature, p. 73, 74. 1nfidels obliged to tell us 
bow this comes to . otherwiſe than from the curſe up- 
en Eve, mentioned by Moles, p. 74, 75. The latter part of 
#he woman's ſentence confidered, viz. ber ſubjeftion to 
ber husband, p. 75. Demonſtrably the effetts of a curſe, 
p. 76. The ſentence paſſed upon Adam, conſidered, p. 76, 
77. A ſurvey of the ſtate of our firſt parents in paradiſe - 
that ſtate the happieſt aud beſt that wiſdam could wiſh, or 
imagination form : the only condition of buman exiſtence, 
every way worthy of God, p. 77, 78, 79. This account of 
the creation worthy a writer inſpired of God, — and 
fuch as m mortal could deviſe, p. 79. Why Adam 
fell, and bow he could fall by eating an apple, recon- 
federed, p. 80, 81. Eve's intemperance, regarded knows 
Edges not food; and was the conſequence of that per- 
fection in which ſhe was created, p. & 1. Every objection a- 


gainſt this revelation an argument of its truth, p-. 2 


Diſſertation VIII. Of facrifices. 


In this diſſertation ſacrifices are evinced, both from rea- 
fon and [cripture,to be of divine inſtitution : and that by ſuch 
a plain chain of reaſoning, as is obvious to every capacity. 
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| Diſſertation 1. 


Of the grant of animal food made to Noah after the 


flood: 227 


7 HIS grant reſrained, blood excepted; p. 1, 2. The 
A ſeven precepts of the ſons of Noah, p. 2, 3+ The. ex- 

ception of the blood intended to prevent cruelty, p. 3. 
The method taken in this diſſertation, p. 6. Eating of 
blood prohibited, p. &, 7, 8. The blood appointed to make 
Mone ment, p. 8, 9, 10. A diff culty upon this point conſi- 
dered, p. 10, 11. Other reaſons of the prohibition of eat= 
ing blood, p. 12. &c. Blood an inflaning food, p. 15. 
An obection to this opinion anſwered, p. 16. Eating blood 
a cauſe of ſcorbutict habits, p. 16, 17. Fleſh drained of 
the blood more ſalutary 400 uſeful, p. 17. Luxury pro- 


 bibited by the prohibition of things ſtrangled, p. 17, 18. 


Eating blood gave occaſion to idolatry, as well as cruelty, 

18, 19. The oodneſ5 of God in prohibiting it, p. 19. 
This prohibition ſtill reſts upon Chriſtians, p. 20, &c. 
Diſſertation II. I 

The apoſtolict decree about blood, &c. not temporary, 
p. 25. The objeftion, that ſacrifices were a type of 
Chriſt, conſidered, p.25, 26. The objefion, that blood 
is eaten in all fleſh, conſidered, p. 27, 28. Blood and 
things ſtrangled, prohibited under the Aonnation of ne- 
celary things, p. 29, &c. The apoſtolick, decree did not | 
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ſion, conſidered, p. 43, 44. St. Paul's permiſſion to cat 
whatever is ſold in the ſhambles, c. conſidered, p. 45. 
&c. The objection from the defectiveneſs of the text, p. 49. 
Such minute prohibitions not unworthy of God, p. yo. The 
importance of the prohibitions contained in this decree, p. 


Fl. 4 ſummary peroration, p · 71, &c. 
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Of the building of Babel. 


No neceſſity of confining even the beginning of this work 

to the time of Peleg's birth, p. 76, 7. The method taken 
in this diſſertation, p. 5 7: The teſtimonies of Herodotus 

and Arrian concerning this tower, p. 78. 1ts ftrength and 

ſuppoſed founders, p. 58, 59. Upon the foot of the an- 
tient chronology it could not be built in that early age by 

the power or wealth of one man, p. 59, 60. Upon the foot 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's correction of antient chronology 


the heathen ſuppoſed founders of this tower had no being 


till long after Moſes, p. 61. A remarkable paſſage in 
Diodorus, p. 62. The ends propoſed from building this 
tower, p. 63, 64. &c. The end propoſed by God in defeat- 
ing this project, p. 68. &c. The objection, that increaſe 
of men muſt cauſe a variety of tongues, conſidered, p. 
73, &c. The Moſaic account of this tower confirmed by 


antiquity, 8 | | 5 p- 77 
oO Diſſertation V. 
Concerning the predictions relating to /mael. 
Theſe predictions recited, p. 8 1. Explained, p.81,82,&c. 
His character continued in his deſcendants, p. 83, &c. Tbe 
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peredictions concerning Iſhmael confidered in their order : 


the Arabians deſcended from him, p.86, &c. Ny A- 


lexander meditated an expedition againſt the Iſnmaelites, 


. 91. Their condition from thence to Trajan, to p. 93. 


Trajan's expedition againſt them, p. 93, &c. Severus's 


expedition, p. 97, &c. The great prophecy concerning Iſh- 
mael, fulfilled, p. 102. This prophecy beyond the reach 
of buman foreſight, and contradittory to principles of po- 


; | licy, P · 1 033 &c . 
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Of Circumciſion. 


This rite enjoined Abraham, p- 105. IO Pw A 
p · 106. The method of this diſſertation, p. 109. Circum- 


cCiſſion could only obtain among mankind from divine inſtitu- 


tion, ibid. &c. Other pretended reaſons of it conſidered, 
p. 111, 112. The true reaſons of it, p. 112, &c. Objec- 
tions to the divine inflitution of this rite from Sir John 
Marſham, conſidered, p. 117, &c. This rite not in uſe 
with the Egyptians from the beginning, p. 122. The 
conceſſions of Philo and Joſephus on this head confidered, 
p- 126, 127, &c. An objection on this head, from a late 
author of great fame, p. 129. Aconjecture why circum- 
ciſion was appointed on the eighth day, p- 131. This rite 
probably not in uſe with the Egyptians at the time of 
Moſes's birth, p. 131. The origine of this rite among the 
Egyptians accounted for, | p. 132, &c. 
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this converſation, 147, &c. A great end attained by the 


antecedent communication of God's purpoſe to deſtroy So- 


dom, p. 151, &c. Teſtimonies of antiquity in relation to 
Abraham, p. 152. Another end of recording the hiſtory 
of the deſtruction of Sodom, p. 154. Heathen teſtimonies 

i | . relating 
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relating to the deſtructiom of Sodom, p. 157. Of the pil- 
lar of ſalt into which Lot's wife was changed, ar Sow &c. 
The fables of Niobe, aud of Orpheus probably derived 
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A reaſon of the revilings againſt Abraham, p. 163. 
The method of this diſſertation, p. 154. This command not 
unjuſt, ibid. The aſſertion of an eminent writer on this 
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1 in giving it, p. 169, &c. Abraham's Obedience, ſuch as | 


Will became a wiſe and a good man, p. 171, 172. The merit 
Wh of Iſaac's obedience, p. 173. The great objection of the | 
IN adverſaries conſidered, p. 174, &c. Another objeftion, p- 


lh! 177. A ſhort view of the argument in favour of this 
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Diſſertation VIII. 
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1  foort recapitulation of the precedent diſſertation, p. 
| 180. The objeftion, that a religion commanding parents 
to ſacrifice their children cannot come from 
| conſidered, p. 182. Abraham's condutt on this occafpon, 
Ht compared with other extraordinary occaſions, p. 183. 
il How Abraham could know that this command came from 
| God, p. 187, &c. The objection, that Abraham obeyed 
ng without the leaſt hefiration, or expoſtulation, conſi- 
Wil | dered, p. 193. Contradictory abjections urged againſt A- 
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ks 


T hath been objected to the firſt part of this 
work, that the writings of Moſes are there con- 
ſidered as divinely inſpired, without being firſt 
proved to be ſo. But this objection ariſes from 

not rightly attending to the title of the book; in 
which it is not propoſed to examine the revelations 
given, but declared to be given. n,, 


IT nx author obſerved two things mainly inſiſted 
upon, in the writings of thoſe great men whonow 
govern the world, The firſt was, that revelation 
never was neceſſary: the ſecond, that the revelations 
pretended to be laid down in the ſcriptures, are loaded 
with abſurdities. EY 


THESE two points he conſidered with all the at 
tention he could, and the conſequence of this conſi- 
deration was, that he found reyclation to be neceſſa- 
ry (as far as he went) in every inſtance mentioned 
by 2o/es, i. e. in all thoſe points wherein Moſes tells 
us it was given; That revelatioi was abſolutely ne- 

py ceſſary 
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ceſſary even in the utmoſt ſuppoſed perfection of hu- 
man nature. And he takes upon him to ſay, that he 


hath demonſtrated this, in the ſeveral inſtances, of 3 


food, language, knowledge of the creatures, and do- 
minion over them. And if revelation was neceſſary 
in the utmoſt ſuppoſed perfection of human nature, 
the neceſſary conſequence, is, that it was more ne- 
ceſſary in its degeneracy. 
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IN the next place, he found theſe revelations re- 
corded by Moſes, upon a due enquiry, clearly acquit- 


ted of abſurdity to every thinking, intelligent rea- 
der; and he hath ſhewn them to be ſo. And that, in 
truth, the imputations with which th 
are the manifeſt effects of abſurdity, and groſs igno- 


rance, in the imputers. 


Mx N quarrel with the reſtraints there ſaid to be 
laid on our firſt parents. In anſwer to this, he hath 
elearly ſhewn, that ſome reſtraint was for the intereſt 
of our firſt parents; and was abſolutely neceſſary in 


are loaded, 


token of dependance; and that no reſtraint could 


be more rational than that recounted by Moſes, in a 
ſtate where moral reſtraints could not take place, 
or were not wanted. I 


MOSES repreſents Adam endowed with the 


knowledge of marriage, according to the law of na- 
ture. Adam could have that knowledge only from 
inſpiration : nor could Moſes ſay he had it, otherwiſe 
than by inſpiration, inaſmuch as he himſelf, in all 
humane probability, had it not; as, by God's bleſ- 
fing, ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 4 


AO SE repreſents Eve as deluded by a ſerpent 
to cat the forbidden fruit, from the hopes of acqui- 


ring more knowledge. That temptation hach 


been proved to be the ſtrongeſt and the wiſeſt that 
could 


. 
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© could be deviſed. It hath been clearly ſhewn, that 


hu- 

he ſne ſaw the ſerpent eat the fruit, and become vocal 
, Of and rational, as ſhe thought, by cating it: and that 
do- upon this ſuppoſition, her hopes of approaching the 


divine perfection in knowledge, were well founded. 


---- So that this ſcheme of deception, tho' at firſt 
ſight ſeemingly abſurd, was, in truth, the wiſeſt, 
the moſt ſubril ſpirit of hell could invent: and conſe- 
quently, far above the power of Moſes to deviſe. 


Ir was alſo ſhewn, that Adam and Eve had, in 
the curſe of the ſerpent, a demonſtration that this de- 
luſion was wrought by a ſpirit of ſuperior ſubtilty, 
acting by the organs of the ſerpent. 


MOSES repreſents God, as inflicting a peculiar 
curſe upon Eve, on this occaſion ; and it hath been 
ſhewn, that this curſe {ſtill reſts upon her daughters. 


And if the proofs offered on that head, are thought 


defective, or inconcluſive, the author here declares, 
that he ſhould be glad to ſee a fair effort from the in- 
fidel world to contute them. | | 

MOSES repreſents the ſacrifice of Abel, as ac- 
cepted with approbation by Almighty God: (a ſup- 


I poſition much ridiculed by libertines) The author of 


Revelation Examined, hath demonſtrated, that ſacri- 
fices were of divine inſtitution; and that many ends 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs were anſwered by 
that inſtitution. A demonſtration as clear as any in 
Euclid. | 7 


MOSES affirms, that God deluged the world.--The 
fact hath been proved in the firſt part of this work, by 
ſuch complicated and accumulated evidence, as, I 
believe, no infidel will attempt to overthrow. Moſes 
then is demonſtrated to be a true hiſtorian ; and if he 
is found faithful in the relation of facts, of all others 
the leaſt credible, and circumſtances above the power 

of 


x| - IxTRODUCTLON; 
of human wiſdom to deviſe, it is incumbent upon the 
adverſarics of revelation, to tell us, how he could 
| have this knowledge, otherwiſe than by inſpiration: 
«-—— it is evident he muſt have it either by inſpires 
tion, or ſuch tradition as demonſtrates its own truth: 
and either way his veracity is thus far eſtabliſhed. - 
Ho w far he is credible in his ſubſequent relations, 
I mean, how far he is evinced to be ſo, in the follows 
ing diſſertations, the reader will beſt judge for hims 
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REVELATION 
EXAMINED, &c. 
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PART I. 


DissERTATION L 


Concerning the grant of animal food made 
Zo Noah after the flood. 


E learn from the ninth This grant 
chapter of Geneſis, that Was limited. 
ſoon after the flood, the | 
charter of dominion over the animal 
World, given to Adam, was enlarged 
| to Noah: the creatures being now 
5 to him, and, in him, to mankind, for food: 
ut granted, however, under this plain reſtriction, 
that they ſhould not eat the blood with the fleſh. 
This appears from the third and fourth verſes of that 
chapter: verſe 3. Every moving thing that liveth, ſhall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb, have [given you 
all things: Here is the grant: After that immediately 
Pa Rr II. ST follows 


2 Revelation Examined, &c. 

follows the reſtriction; but fleſh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, ſpall you not eat. Here you 
ſee the grant is limited; and this limitation plainly 
teac hes us, that though man was allowed to eat the 
fleſh of the creatures, yet he was not allowed to eat 
the blood with it. 


No w one obvious apparent reaſon of this reſtric- 
tion, is, to prevent unneceſſary cruelty in the uſe of 
the creatures. Tho' God, in his goodneſs, allowed 
us to eat them, yet the ſame goodneſs, would not al- 
low us, to be wantonly cruel, or brutal, in their de- 
ſtruction: would not allow us, to devour them piece- 
meal, or to eat them alive, like wolves and tygers : 
but requires, that we ſhould firſt diſpatch them, by 
draining the blood from them : and this ſeems to be 
the ſenſe of the Fews, upon this text, when they tell 
us, that it prohibits the limb of a living creature: 
For if prohibiting the limb of aliving creature, be 
not a prohibition of cruelty to the creature, it is cer- 
tainly a prohibition, of no ſenſe, or ſignificancy. 


*T 15 a fundamental doctrine with them, & that re- 
velations were given to mankind, from the begin- 
ning; that God gave Adam, ſix grand principal pre- 

cepts, by which to conduct his lite, and govern ſocie- 
ty; and theſe, they ſay, are the fundamental princi- 
ples of the law of nature, and are as follow; 


The ſeven Firſt, To abſtain from Idolatry. Se- 
Posse d,  condly, To bleſs the name of God; or, as 
others expreſs it, to abſtain from Male- 

aiftion of the Divine Name. Thirdly, To abſtain from 
murder. Fourthly, From adultery, or the pollution of 
impure mixtures. Fitthly, From theft. And ſixthly, 
To appoint judges to be guardians of theſe precepts z or, in 


— 


* Vid. Selden de jure nat. & gent, juxta ſent. Heb, I. I. c. 9, 10. 
1 general, 
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general, to preſerve, publick juſtice. And that to 
theſe fix, given to Adam, a ſeventh was added to 
Noah, viz. To abſtain from the limb of a living creature. 


Not that it was lawful to eat the limbs of living crea- 


tures, before Noah; for it always was unlawful, be- 
fore the flood: (God not having then granted the ani- 
mal world to man for food): but becauſe, upon the 
enlargement of the firſt right of dominion over the 
creatures, when they were granted to man for food, 
under the limitation now mentioned, this precept to 
Noah, was added to the fix before given to Adam. 


And theſe ſeven precepts they call, The ſeven precepts 


of the ſons of Noah, that is, the rules, which all the 
deſcendants of Noah, were obliged to obſerve; and 
conſequently, the obſervance of which, they exact- 
ed from all the Gentiles which dwelt among them. 


As for themſelves, tho they alſo, as deſcended of 
Noah, were bound to the ſame obſervances, yet were 
they tied down to other ordinances, and reſtraints, 
beſides theſe. Such as, circumciſion, derived from 
Abraham; and the precepts of the law, derived from 
Moſes ; from which, other nations were exempted; 
but the ſeven precepts of the ſons of Noah, were 
rules of duty, which the whole race of mankind, 


were obliged to obſerve, in common with them. 


WRETHER the eus are right in theſe opinions, 
is not now my concern to enquire; my chief view in 


recounting them, is to let the reader ſee, that in their 


ſenſe, a new revelation was now neceſſary : that it 
was fo, in other reſpects, does not appear: Foraſmuch 
as Noah dae a prophet, and preacher 


of righteouſneſs, muſt be preſumed The limitation 


ſufficiently acquainted with the Divine n ors 9 

Will; and ſufficiently enabled to in- e 

ſtruct his children in it. But thus much, elty, 

I think, muſt be allowed, that a new . 

grant required a new revelation; alſo, that infinire 
ꝗ4 2 wiſdom 


4 Revelation Examined, 8c. 
wiſdom and goodneſs required, that this grant ſhould 
be limited. 

No can we reaſonably doubt this, 

Ir we conſider, that when God gave Man a right 


to the creatures for food, he foreſaw that this indul- 
gence would many ways be abuſed: and therefore 
uarded againſt that abuſe, as a wiſe legiſlator ſhould, | 
y ſuch a prohibition, as, if obſerved (as he intend- 
ed it) would effectually prevent it. He knew, that 


the earth was full of violence, i. e. of cruelty and out- 


rage, before the flood: and that this right now given, 
of deſtroying the creatures for food, would, if not 
wiſely tempered and reſtrained, naturally tend to in- 
flame men to cruelty; that the beſt way to prevent 
this, was, by prohibiting all unneceſſary cruelty in 


the exerciſe of that right. 


BEST D Es this, upon the grant of dominion over 
life, there was an apparent neceſſity, of eſtabliſhing | 
a clear diſtinction, between the lives of brutes, now | 

anted for food, and the lives of men, made ſacred, | 

y the ſeal of their Maker's image, ſtamp'd upon | 


them; and therefore, tho the prohibition of cruelty 


to the creatures, was a moſt proper introduQtion to | 
the prohibition of cruelty to man, which imme- 
diately follows it: it was thought proper, to enforce } 
that prohibition yet farther, by the ſacred diſtinEti- | 
on, of mans being formed in the image of God, — 


for in the image of God, made he man. 


Ir God would not allow man to be cruel to other 
creatures, even tho their lives were put into his | 
power, much leſs, would he permit one man, to be | 
cruel to another, or to take away the life of anos | 
ther, over whom he had given him no right, no | 
power; and therefore he declares, that the man 
who ſhall dare to incur ſuch guilt, ſhall have 
ſevere vengeance executed upon him; and ** ; 

: e 
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he will require the blood ſo ſpilt, at the hand both of 
man and beaſt, fe 155 


TE x expreſſion here uſed, of requiring any thing 
at the hand of a beaſt, muſt, doubtleſs, ſound harſh 
to ears unuſed to ſuch an idiom: and therefore we 
ſhould know, that the Hebrew word , which is 
here interpreted a hand, is a word of large extent, 
and Gonifes alſo ſtrength, and power: and conſe- 
2 the meaning of it, in this place, is, that 

30d will require the blood of man, from the ſtrength 
or power of every beaſt; or rather, as it is in the 
original, of every living creature, i. e. from the ſtrength 
and power of the whole brute world; and alfo at the 
band, or from the ſtrength of man. Nay, at the 
hand of every mans brother will 1 require the life of 
man, faith the Lord. All which ſeems plainly to im- 
ply, that God would arm the whole creation againſt 
the murderer; As nothing is more notorious, than 
the puniſhment of that crime by ſignal interpoſitions 
of the Divine Providence, in a great variety of very 
extraordinary ways, and methods, and by a great va- 
riety of very extraordinary inſtruments; as we know, 
God hath ſometimes armed even the meaneſt inſects, 
to the deſtruction of ſuch wretches. As in the caſe _ 
of Herod, Sylla, and Philip the ſecond of Spain; three 
notorious murderers, who were deyoured with in» 
ſes, from their own boſoms and bowels. And that 
theſe judgments are agreeable to the ſenſe of mankind, 
we may learn, as from many other inſtances, fo alſo 
from thar paſſage in the twenty-eighth chapter of the 
Acts of the Holy Apoſiles ; where the Barbarians ob- 
ſerving the viper to faſten upon St. Paul's hand, im- 
mediately concluded him a murderer, whom, tho he 
__ eſcaped the ſea, yet vengeance would not ſulfer to 
ive. N 


HAvIN S thus explained the grant to Noah, and 
ſhewn you, that cruelty to the creatures, is plainly 
A 3 prohibited 
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6 Revelation Examined, &c. 
prohibited in the words ſubſequent to it, and that this 
prohibition was a very proper introduction to the 

rohibition of murder, which immediately follows 
it, under the moſt ſolemn denunciation of vengeance 
from God, upon the offender: and under the moſt 
ſacred diſtinction of the dignity and importance of 
the human life, above the brutal: I now proceed to 
enquire, | | | 


Whether eating Firſt, WHETHER the cating of 
l is for- blood, is not alſo forbidden by this 

IIs 6 prohibition of cating the fleſh with 
the blood? and, if it be, ---- I ſhall, 


Secondly, Ex CR E into the reaſons of this pro- 
hibition. a | ; 


Thirdly, IWI I. I. ſhew you, that this prohibition 
{till lies upon all mankind : and upon Chriſtians in a 
peculiar manner. And, ; | 


 Zaſfthy, I 5H A LL; by God's aſſiſtance, anſwer all 
the objections, of any weight, that can be brought 
againſt this doctrine. | 


Firſt then, I a M to enquire, whether feeding up- 
on blood be forbidden in this prohibition: But flefp, 
with the life thereaf, which is the blood thereof, ſhall you 
not eat. ---- And ſurely the moſt natural and obvious 
interpretation of the words, is this : 'Tho I give you 
the fleſh, you muſt not eat the blood with it; or, in 
other words, Tho I give you the fleſh, I do not give 
you the blood with it, becauſe the blood is the life *. 


WE N princes give grants of lands to any of their 


ſubjects, we find it uſual with them to reſerve ſome | 


4 FL ** — 


And ſo the learned authors of the univerſal hiſtory underſtand 
dhe fęcept, N. 2. p. 114. | 
= - | royalties 
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Revelation Examined, &c. 7 
royalties upon thoſe lands, as memorials of depen- 
dance, and in token that the original property was 
in them; and mines and minerals are among ſuch 
royalties. Now, ſuppoſing that all lands, con- 


tained mines and minerals, ſuch as are wont to be 


excepted, if no mention had been made of mines 
and minerals in the grant, probably they would be 
underſtood to be conveyed with the land, by ſuch 
grant; bur if the grant were thus expreſly limited 
You ſhall have tuch or ſuch lordſhips or manors; 
but you ſhall not have the mines and minerals with 
the land (for ſuch and ſuch reaſons), would any man, 
in his ſenſes, imagine, that the grantee had a right 
to mines and minerals from ſuch a grant? No ſure- 
ly : ---- And is not the caſe parallel in the point be- 
fore us? You ſhall have every living creature for 
food : but you ſhall not cat the blood with the fleſh. 
Can any men reaſonably infer from hence, that he 
has a right to eat the blood? At leaſt, I think, no 
man can fairly infer that here is an expreſs grant 
made of the blood; and, without ſuch a grant, tis 
certain we may not eat it; becauſe no man has a right 
to any creature, or any part or portion of a crea- 
ture, but from the gift of the Creator. FM 


Bur if there yet remain any doubt upon this head, 


yet ſince this is 9 from God, I believe it will be 
G 


allowed, that underſtands, and conſequently ex- 
ro his own grants beſt: Now we find, that God 

imſelf expreſly prohibits the eating of blood, not 
only to the Jews, but to all ſtrangers that dwelt a- 
mong them; (as you may read in the ſeventeenth 
chapter of Leviticus, at the tenth verſe), Aud what- 


1 ſoever man there be of the houſe of Iſrael, or of the 


ſtrangers that ſojourn among you, that eateth any man- 
ner of blood ; 1 will even ſet my face againſt that ſoul 
that eateth blood, and I will cut him off from among 
his people. This certainly is a very ſolemn and dread- 
ful prohibition ! and when God hath made this ſo- 

* 1 lemn 


8 Revelation Exammed, &c. 
lemn prohibition, he immediately adds the reaſon of 


it, verſe 11.; For the life of the fleſh is the blood. And 
is not this very reaſon contained in the prohibition 


to Noah? But fleſh with the life thereof, which is the 


blood thereof, ſhall you not eat. 


THr1s prohibition is alſo more fully explained in 
the 12th chapter of Deuteronomy the 23d and 24th 
verſes, Only beſure that thou eat not the blood, for the 
blood is the life; and thou mayſt not eat the life with 
the fleſh; — thou ſhalt not eat it, thou ſhalt pour it 
upon the earth as water. | 


No w the reaſon of abſtaining from blood being 
the ſame here as in the command of abſtinence ro 
Noah, v1z. (becauſe it is the life) 'tis evident that 


this prohibition, tho' more enlarged, is but a com- 


ment upon that: from whence it follows, beyond all 
doubt, that the prohibition of eating the blood with 
the fleſh, was meant as an abſolute prohibition of 
blood, whether in the animal or out, — and ſo (as 
I apprehend) the 7eus now univerſally underſtand it. 


Bur this point will, I think, be placed beyond 


the reach of all reaſonable doubt, by reflecting 
upon what I betore obſerved in the diſſertation up- 
on ſacrifices; that they were divinely inſtituted: 
and in mercy to mankind; and that one plain docu- 
ment conveyed by this inſtitution, was, that God 
would accept the life of the creature offered up up- 
on the altar, in lieu of the offender's life, forfeited 
by his tranſgreſſion; now, if it be believed, that 
the way of offering up the creature's lite, before the 
flood, as well as after, was, by pouring out his blood 
upon the altar; (which, I think, cannot reaſonably 
be doubted *); and if Noah underſtood all this, I 


— 
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Revelation Examimed, 8&c. + 

deſire to know, what Noah could naturally under - 
ſtand by the prohibition of eating the fleſh with 
the life, i. e. the blood; butplainly this, that ſince 


the lives of the creatures were ſtill to be offered up 


upon the altar, after the grant of cating fleſh, as 
well as before, the blood, which was the life, muſt 
ſtill be poured out to make atonement ; and conſe- 
quently, not diyerted to any other uſe? 


Can any conſidering man find the leaſt room to 
doubt, whether every thing eſſential in the buſineſs 
of ſacrifice, was inſtituted antecedent to the law of 
Moſes : or whether blood is an eſſential? Things of 
leſs conſequence, the diſtinction of creatures, clean, 
and unclean, the offering of fat, and the doctrine 
of burnt- offerings, were well underſtood before the 
law; And can we imagine that eſſential was un- 
known? | I i 


I x then blood was ſacred to the making of a- 
tonement, before the grant to Noab, (as there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt that it was), Why 
ſhould it not continue ſo after? Does that grant 
make any alteration in that point? If it was given 
for atonement under the law, Can we ſuſpect that 
it was given for any other purpoſe before? Is it 
not more rational to believe a conſiſtency and uni- 
formity in the purpoſes and appointments of Provi- 


dence? If Noah, knew, that the lives of the crea- 


tures were appointed to be offered up, in lieu of the 
lives of offenders, fortcited by their tranſgreſſions, 
what other inſtruction needed he upon. the grant of 
the creatures for food, but to be told, that the 4/ood 


das the life, and that he muſt not eat it, even with 


the fleſh; that he was not to eat it, ſeparate, was no 
way neceſſary to be told him. + T9 1 


SLAYING, and SAcRIFICING, are known to be 
ſynonymous terms, in the oldeſt learned languages; 
in 
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ro Revelation Exammed, &c. 

in Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew; what can be more 
naturally inferred from hence, than that theſe actions 
were, originally, one; and continued to be ſo, af- 
ter the grant of the creatures for food; eſpecially, 
fince reaſon required it ſhould be ſo? For if men 
flaying the creatures for ſuſtenance, could at the 
fame time, make atonement for ſin, and a religious 
and thankful acknowledgment of the divine bount 

in the grant of ſuch food, Were it wiſe to negle 

to do ſo? And ſhall this practice be yet cenſured of 
ſuperſtition? Can the ſame thing be at once the dict- 
ate of true religion, and reaſon, and folly ? 


'T1s true, this duty was reduced to certain re- 
gulations under the Few:/þ œconomy; and ſlaying 


and ſacrificing might poſlibly have been diſtinct ac- 
tions among them, after the eſtabliſnment of the 
temple-ſervicez but, I believe it will be allowed, 
that they continued to be one and the ſame, long 
after this, with the wiſeſt and moſt religious of the 
heathen world: and it is certain, that this diſtincti- 
on among the Fews, made no alteration in the duty 
of abſtinence from blood; nor does it follow, but 
that the creatures might {till be killed, even by them, 
under a conſtant ſenſe of religion and gratitude to 
God, tho' not with all the formalities of a temple 
ſacrifice, AS „„ 


Bur there is ſtill a difficulty upon this point, 
which is this, that tho' the Fews were prohibited 
to eat any creature that died of itſelf, and conſe- 
quently, bad the blood in it, yet they might give 
it to an houſhold proſelyte, or ſell it to a ſtran- 
ger; as you may read Deut. xiv. 21. | 


Bur the reaſon of the diſtinction, there added, 
will, in a good meaſure, clear this difficulty; — For, 
bon art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, i. e. tho 


ſuch pollutions are leſs regarded among other nations, | 
yer 
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Revelation Examined, &c. Tt 
yet you being ſet apart from other people, by a pe- 
culiar devotion to God, may not allow your ſelves 
in them; and what the penalty of this polltitzon 
was, both upon the Few and Profetjte, ve learn from 
the ſeventeenth chapter of Leviticus, that they were 
zo waſh their cloaths, and bath themſelves in water, and 
be unclean until the even, and then they ſhould be clears. 
From whence it appears, that this prohibition, was 
what men call meerly ceremonial, eben with regard 
to them; and calculated more to keep up their ſe- 
paration from other nations, than to guard againſt 
any crying guilt in the action irfelf.  - 0 


"No w if auy man ask, Why this ſtrange diffe- 
rence between the penalty of eating blood out of 
the creature, and in it, that the firſt ſhould be death, 
and the laft only a temporary pollution, of a fewo 
hours? I anſwer, that the reafon is obvious, from 
what hath been already obſerved; becauſe the blood 
being facred to the making atonement for fin, was 
not to be bs to any other uſe *; but when the 
creature died of itfelf, che reaſon of the prohibiti- 
on then ceaſed; becauſe that atonement could not 
then be made: the blood could not then be poured 
out, or ſprinkled mew the altar; nor was it wil- 
fully diverted, or deſecrated from the ſacred pur- 
poſe to which it was devoted; and conſequently, 
cating it, not under the torm of blood, bur in an 
undiſcriminated mixture with the fleſh, was not a 
formal abuſe or deſecration of it: and ſo could not 
2 deſerve the penalty due to ſuch a deſecration, in con- 
tradiction to the ſolemn command of God. 


ALso the precept of abſtinence from blood, 
being calculated to prevent cruelty to the creatures; 


— —Jw__ ; _— MC. 


Hence we find, that when a Few was to kill any creature for 
his private uſe, he was yet to bring the blood to be ſprinkled upon 
the altar, Lev. xxvii. from verſe 1. to verſe 6, incluſiye. 


that 
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12 Revelation Examined, &c. 
that reaſon alſo ceaſed, when there was no room for 
cruelty, as in the caſe of a dead carcaſe. In a word, 
the main reaſons of abſtinence ceaſed in this caſe; 
and the guilt of tranſgreſſion ceaſed with them. 


Amp thus having, I hope, ſufficiently proved, 
that the eating of blood was prohibited in the grant 
of. the creatures for food made to Noah, and an- 
ſWered the only objection of weight that lies againſt 
that opinion: I now proceed to the ſecond point 
propoſed; which was, To enquire into the reaſons 
of this prohibition. EY © oh 


Reaſons of tbe Anp here tis evident, that if we 
Prohibition. could aſſign no other reaſon for this 


N than that aiſigned by God himſelf in the 
aw, viz. that the blood was the life, and was ap- 
Iinted to make atonement upon the altar: I ſay, 
if we could aſſign no other reaſon, ſhould we not be 
infatuated if we did not fully acquieſce in this? Nay, 
ſhould we not be worſe than infatuated, if we did 
not fully acquieſce in all the determinations of God, 
without any reaſons aſſigned for them? and without 
any other information concerning them, than a clear 
rational aſſurance that they are his determinations ? 
Is human nature capable of a wiſer or more rational 


conduct, than an entire and humble ſubmiſſion to 


the directions and deciſions, of an infinitely-wiſe 
and good Being? And do we need more motives to 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion, than a reaſonable aſſurance that 
they are his deciſions and directions? Is any mortal 
ſo weak, or wicked, as to imagine we have a right 
to all the reaſons of his appointments? Or to diſ- 
obey till we are well informed, and fully ſatisfied 
in them? Is any man ſo monſtrous as to imagine, 


that infinite wiſdom and goodneſs can ſee no reaſon 
for deciſions or directions, which we cannot, or 


ſhould not? And if God can ſee reaſons tor precepts | 
and prohibitions, which it is neither poſſible nor 
5 N proper 
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Revelation Examrmed, 8c. 13 
proper for us to know, what means this monſtrous 
doctrine *, ſo much cryed up of late, that no poſi- 
tive inſtitutions or reſtraints of natural liberty, can 
come from God! 3. e. in truth, that there is no in- 
ſtance or extent of wiſdom, in the Divine Nature, 
with regard to the government of free agents, of 
which we are not competent judges. A ſuppoſiti- 
on as wild, and as wicked, as ever yet entered into 
the heart of man. "Kon 


* 


As to the 2 before us, of not eating the 

h of the creatures, tis evident, 
that beſides the reaſon expreſly aſſigned by God him- 
ſelt for this prohibition, there are alſo ſeveral others 
(very wiſe and very important) why it ſhould be made. 


Ix the firſt place then, let me ask any man, that 
is capable of rational reflection, Whether he ima» 


ns it would be hard or unreaſonable in Almighty 


od, when he granted man a right to take away 
the lives of other creatures for food, to make ſuch 
a reſerye in that grant, as might be a perpetual mo- 


Nition to mankind, that God was the author and 
pu of life? Tis certain, ſuch a monition could 


ave no ill effect; and might, at the ſame time, be 
of infinite advantage, in keeping up a conſtant ſenſe 
of dependance upon God, and gratitude to him, in 
the minds of his creatures. And what could anſwer 
theſe ends better, than reſerving the blood for ſa- 
cred uſe? and afligning that very reaſon, becauſe it 


was the life; as a natural and neceſſary monition 


5 mankind, that God was the author and giver of 


Wu EN God gave man the fruits of the earth 
for food, yet he gave them with an exception to 
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the fruit of the tree of knowledge; and in the ſame 
analogy, when he gives him the fleſh of the crea- 
tures for food, he gives it with an exception to the 
blood. — Unlimited grants would but inflame our 
vanity, and blot out that ſenſe ot dependance upon 
the Divine Being, which is equally neceſſary ro our 
humility and our happinels. | = tn 

AGAIN, — if God foreſaw that an unlimited 
grant would be the cauſe of much unneceſlary cruel- 
ty to the creatures, that ſurely was a ſufficient rea- 
5 with Infinite Goodneſs, why a limitation ſhould 
be made. Now if we find ſuch cruelties wantonly 
Exerciſed, where ſuch limitations are not known, or 
not regarded, then ſurely we muſt conclude, that 
the limitation was mercitul and wiſe, and well ap- 
pointed. Plutarch tells us *, that it was cuſtomary 
in his time, to run red hot ſpits. thro' the bodies of 
live ſwine: and to ſtamp upon the udders of ſows 


ready to farrow, to make their fleſh more delicious: 


and, I believe, Chriſtians have heard ot whipping 
pigs, and torturing other creatures to death, for the 
ſame reaſons t. Could theſe cruelties be commit- 
ted, if ſuch men thought themſelves bound in con- 
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* In his diſcourſes of eating fleſn. 1 co 
+ I am aſſured, that it is not unuſual with ſome people to 
wound certain kinds of fowl in the head, and then bang them 


up by the feet, till they beat their fleſh tender, and themſelves ; 


to death with their wings. os 
Tis alſo a known cuſtom in a neighbour nation, to keep oxen 


from food for many days together; and then beat them to death 


with battle-dores, by which means their fleſh being pounded in- 
to a ſtate approaching to putrefaction, thetaſte is greatly heightened 
to a vitiated palate. —— But if the love of tainted fleſh be in truth 
a mark of politeneſs, the Samoeids, the moſt filthy and beaſtly of 
all human mortals, have the honour to enjoy it in common with 
the moſt polite European nation; but, however, with this diſ- 
advantage, that they have not yet learnt the refinement of beat- 


ing poor brutes to death, to bring their fleſh the ſooner into that 


delicious ſtate, 


ſcience 
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Revelation Exammed, &c. 15 
ſcience to abſtain from all unneceſſary cruelty 'to 
the creatures? and to bleed them to death, with all 
the diſpatch they could, before they touched them 
for Wa 5 41 fern 


Br this is not all: cruelties are congenial; and 


riſe by an eaſy graduation, from _ practiſed up- 


on brutes, to be exerted even againſt men. Thus 
tis notorious, that the Scythians, from drinking the 
blood of their cattle, proceeded to drink the blood 
of their enemies, (as Herodotus & aſſures us they did) 
and certainly, the moſt natural means of guarding 
mankind, againſt ſuch cruelties, was, to guard them 
againſt the leaſt approaches to it; by obliging them 
to abſtain religiouſly from blood, and all unneceſ- 
ſary cruelty to the brute creation. And if evil fore- 
ſeen to the brute creation from eating their blood, 
was a wiſe reaſon why ſuch food ſhould be prohi- 
bited to men; evil foreſeen to man himſelf, from 
ſuch an allowance, will, I believe, be owned a very 
good additional reaſon for ſuch a prohibition z and 
will any man fay, that the Scythian cruelty now 
mentioned is no evil? 


AGAIN, all animals that feed upon blood, are 
obſerved to be much more furious than others : Will 
any man ſay, that much of their fury is not owing 
to their food? Have not creatures of the ſame kind 
been found to differ greatly in their tempers, from 
the difference of their diet? I believe it will be al- 
lowed, that blood is a very hot inflaming food, that 
ſuch foods create choler , and that choler eaſily 
kindles into cruelty. ---- Even fleſh is an inflaming 
faftidious diet; inſpiring pride and inſolence: and 
therefore with infinite wiſdom was murder ſo ſolemn- 
ly and immediately prohibited by God, upon the 
permiſſion of that food to mankind. _ | 


— ——_—_— A 


* Herod, I. 4. 5 + Vide Grews Ceſmol. ſacra, I. 4. c. 8. 
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x6 Revelation Examined, &c. 

B vr here 'tis objected, that, in fact, men are found 
more cruel in ſome countries, where they live in an 
entire abſtinence from fleſn, than others, where they 
indulge in it to the higheſt degree. | 


I answeER, That this objection no way weak- 
ens the force of my argument: ſince it is poſſible e- 
nough, that the influence of the climate, and evil 
inſtitutions, in one country, may inflame men more 
ro cruelty, than the influence of a hotter and more 
cholerick food, in a cooler climate, and under better 
inſtitutions: But can it from thence be inferred, that 
2 cholerick food does not inflame to cruelty ? 


- BuLL's blood was a common poiſon with the 


antients: can we imagine there was any peculiar ma- 
lignity in the blood of that creature, above any other? 


Or may we not rather imagine, that the malignity is 
now only abated by the mixtures commonly con- 
veyed into the ſtomach with it? Tis doubtleſs mat- 
ter of much conſolation, to be aſſured, that the poi- 
ſon of our luxury is well qualified. $5197 


We of theſe nations, who are wont to feed large- 


ly upon fleſh, are obſerved to be remarkably ſubject 


to evil, ſcorbutick habits: And if phy ſicians are 
right in aſcribing theſe evils to our food, I believe it 
can ſcarce be denyed that the groſſer leſs digeſted 
juices of that food, contribute much more towards 
them, than thoſe juices which are purer, and more 
digeſted; and therefore blood, as the groſſeſt of all 
animal juices, muſt, of neceſſity, do moſt miſchief *. 


Mm 


— 


* Dr. Grem obſerves in his Coſmelg. ſacra, I. 4. e. 7. ſee. 25. that 
no creatures have the rickets except men and dogs that feed on 
blood: and tis notorious, that blocd is the great principle of cor- 
ruption, and common ſeat ot infection in all animals: And who 


knows how long, or how fully that infection may be fixed there be- 


fore it diſcoyers itſelf? 


animal 
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Revelation Eæamiuca, &c. 1 
d And as groſſer leſs digeſted juices, are leſs ſalutary, 
in they muſt for that very reaſon he leſs elegant, and leſs 
Y pleaſing to an untainred palate : - And whereas it is 
found by experience, that bathing and cleanlineſs, are 
a great relief from ſcorbutick infections, there is no 


Q doubt, but this was the very reaſon, why God pre- 
— ſcribed waſhing the cloaths, and bathing in water, as 

il the conſtant penalties of eating fleſh with the blood 
Cc ind! | | „ 

© SE HD 62S OT OTE ER Ti. y 1206: 95 
r Ap as all fleſh which hath the blood drained. 
c from it, is more ſalutary, and will keep better, and 


will conſequently be more uſeful; tis evident, that 
the ends of life and health; will be better anſwered 


Cc by draining away the blood, with all the care we can, 

- from all the fleſh we eat; but then it muſt be owned, 
that the purpoſes of luxury, as well as cruelty, will. 
5 be far better ſerved by the contrary practice; for as 

. the blood abounds with ſalts, and is the great prin- 
ciple ot corruption, tis evident that what men call 
ö the high taſte, will be better canfulted by letting the 


blood remain in the fleſh, and blending it with it, by 
all the evil arts imaginable; which can't be done in 


many caſes, without forgetting our humanity. ; 
1 A N D for aſmuch as the TS Tviurtv N ( ſuffocated or 


ſtrangled fleſh), was in high eſteem in point of delici- 
g ouſneſs with all the antients , and is ſo ſtill, with the; 
preſent patrons of luxury, tis evident that. the apoſtles. 
in enjoining abſtinence from blood and things ſtrang- 
led, did ſo far prohibit luxury and intemperance, as 
well as cruelty. ---- And ſo St. Jerome and Caſaubon 
explain that part of the decree, N 


B d here it may be objected, Thar men may be | 
as cruel. in bleeding, as in any other way of putting 


the creatures tedeath. 21 04. Ak 
2 See Plutarch as above, and Athenans. - 2 
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18 Revelation Examined, &c. 
To this I anſwer, firſt, that they cannot; === all 
the art of man cannot deviſe half the cruelry to the 


creatures in draining the blood from them, as in eat- 
ing them alive limb by limb, (a practice which the 


Jews believe more particularly forbidden by the pro- 
hibition to Noah); I alſo doubt whether all the arts 
of cruelty could make bleeding a death of ſo much 
miſery, as ſtarving, beating, whipping, torturing, 
and trampling to death, in the manner, antiently, and 
even yet practiſed. Ir DATA | £ 


BESIDES this, where the ends of luxury cannot 
be ſerved by bleeding, the temptations to cruelty arc 


cut off; and in this is manifeſted the wiſdom of 
God, in preſcribing ſuch a death to the creatures, as 
would, moft effectually, prevent all temprations to 


cruelty, ---- And Gods intention in this matter once 
known, is an effectual prohibition of all unneceffa1 

cruelty in killing the creatures to all that fear him 
-=-- tho* neither this, nor any thing elle, can abſolute- 


ly correct the evil diſpoſitions of men; or put cruelty 


out of their power. 
Bu other deaths may be leſs cruct. 


Poss IBL they may, in particular inſtances, 
and circumitances z ---- but would any other kind of 
death fo univerſally and effectually prevent cruelty ! 
and all the other evils conſequent to the eating of 
blood ] or attain all the ends of abſtinence from it? if 
no other kind of death could anſwer all theſe ends, all 


thele objections are ill grounded. 


Eating woo FARTHER yet, Maiminides & affures 
fo idolatry, 35 char theeating of blood, gave occa- 
ion to one kind of early idolatry among 
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Revelation Exammed, &c. 19 
the Zabii in the Eaſt the worſhip of dæmons, 
whole food, as they imagin'd, was blood; and there- 
fore they who adored them, had communion with 
them, by _— the ſame food. And ' tis remarkable, 
that tho? they did eat blood, in honour of their dæ- 
mons, yet even they thought ir foul and deteſtable 
food. And *tis certain that Arnobius up braids the hea- 
then with tearing and devouring goats alive, in hon- 
our of Bacchus, in that affected fury, to which they 
wrought themſelves up, in the celebration of his mad 
and monſtrous rites . 8 £7 


| No wif God had not foreſeen theſe cruelties, cor- 
ruptions, and inconveniencies, conſequent to the 
eating of blood, Should we juſtly deem him infinite- 
ly wile? And if ro them, he had not yer pro- 
hibited them in their cauſe, (Which was at once the 
wiſeſt, and the moſt ęffectual prohibition), Could we 
juſtly deem him 2 good, and gracious to his 
creatures; When therefore, we find him, infinitely 
wiſe, in foreſeeing, and infinitely good, in forbidding 
ſuch abominable practices, Do we yet heſitate, to 
conclude ſuch prohibitions, the effects of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs? And when we do conclude 
Gods commands of abſtinence in this caſe, to be the 
effect of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, Can we con- 
clude it conſiſtent with any degree of wiſdom and 
goodneſs in our ſelves, to deſpiſe fuch commands! and 
to live in open avow'd contempt of them? Can any 
_ in nature be more ſhocking than ſuch a con- 
uct ! 


Bu r here it may be ask'd, If one main intention 
ot Almighty God, in prohibiting blood and things 
ſtrangled, was, to reſtrain men from luxury, as well 
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20 Revelation Examined, &c. 


as cruelty, why did he not rather chuſe to prohibit 


luxury and cruelty, in expreſs terms ? 


To this I anſwer, That prohibiting the means was 
the ſure way to pohibit the end. If God had only i 
prohibited luxury and cruelty in general, every mans 
own temper, the cuſtom of his country, his huma- 
nity, or inhumanity, his temperance, or gluttony, | 
would have been the meaſures of that luxury and cru- 
elty; and then, ſome would have been cruel as Cani- 


bals, ſavage as Scythians, and luxurious as Sybarizes, 
without imagining they were ſo: and others, as falſly 


and fooliſhly merciful and ab ſtemious, as the Pytha- | 


goreans: and ſo either the command would have been 
diſobey'd, or the bleſſing defeated : tho', at the ſame 
time, this conduct hath no way precluded God, from 
giving particular expreſs prohibitions both of luxury 
and cruelty, in ſeveral parts of the ſcriptures. 


Bur ſtill it may be imagined, that Chriſtians are 
now ſome way or other exempted from this abſti- 
nence, and therefore to remove all miſtakes of this 
kind, I now proceed to ſhew you, in the third place, 


that this prohibition of eating blood, lies upon all | 
mankind to this day; and upon Chriſtians in a pecultar | 


manner. 

AND the proof of this, lies within the compaſs 
of one plain argument, obvious to every capacity: 
which is as follows, 


Ir the eating of blood never was permitted, ei- 
ther before the flood, or after the flood, or under the 
law, or under the goſpel, then ſurely, no man in his 
ſenſes, will ſay 'tis now lawful to eat it: Now that 


it never was permitted in any of theſe periods, is un- 


deniable. Nay, the argument is yet ſtronger; for it was 
not only not permitted in any of theſe periods, but, 
in truth, it is plainly enough prohibited in the firſt of 

N them; 
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Revelation Examined, &c. 21 
chem; and, I think, as clearly prohibited in all the 
reſt. ; e 2 T7 


Firſt, Is Ax, the eating of any living creature, 


and conſequently, of blood, is, not only not grant- 


ed before the flood, but plainly enough prohibited, in 
that part of the curſe denounc'd upon man after the 
the fall; Curſed is the ground for thy ſake ; in ſorrow 
alt thou eat of it, all the days of thy life; thorns alſo 
and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee : and thou ſhalt 
eat the herb of the field. In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt 
thou eat bread : till thou return to the ground. Can any 
thing be plainer than, that man is here condemn'd to 
cat bread, and the herb of the field, to the day of his 
death! without the leaſt ſurmiſe or hint of any high- 
er grant or privilege of food, of any kind. You 
ſhall eat bread, and you ſhall eat the herb of the 
field; Is not the plain meaning of thoſe words, 


that bread and herbs ſhall be your food? 


Ir a prince gave any man a grant of certain lands 


| named in his patent, and mentioned in his grant, that 


this ſhould be his eſtate; Would any man in his 
ſenſes believe, that he had a right to any other eſtate, 
by virtue of that grant? Or that he was not limited 
to the lands there expreſly mentioned? And is not this 
the caſe in point? God Almighty declares to Adam, 
bread and herbs ſhall be your food: Does any man 
imagine he had a right to any other tood by vertue of 
that grant? Or rather, that he was not plainly pre- 
cluded from all other food, by that expreſs peremp- 
tory preſcription ? : E 55 


AND thus we ſee that man had no right to the 
blood of the creatures before the flood. That he 
had no right after this, from the grant made to Noah, 
I have already, I hope, ſufficiently ſhewn; that no 
man had any right to it from any conceſſion in the 
law of Moſes, but quite the contrary, is undoubted. 

5 B 3 1 
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The only queſtion then is, Whether any ſuch pe 

miſſion hath been made under the goſpel? And Far | 
there hath not, bur the direct contrary, I now come | 
to prove, from the 15th chapter of the Ads where | 
we read, that after a long and ſolemn debate, upon 
the queſtion, Whether the Genzi/e converts to Chri/-| 
Zianity, were obliged to oblerve the law of Moſes? | 
---- It was at laſt determined that they were not; 
and that no more ſhoul.i be required of them, than to 
abſtain from pollutions of idols, and from for nication, | 


and Jrom things ſtrangled, ana from blood. And ac- 


cordingiy, a moſt folemn decree was 


The apoſto- drawn up to that purpoſe, by the a- 


=. ew poitles, and elders, and the whole 


things firang- Church at Feruſalem; and tranſmitted] 
| "7 5 in letters to the brethren at Antioch, 

Syria, and «.zlicia, by four deputies of 
2 note, Paul and Barnabas, Judas and Silas. 
And choſe letters were conceived 1 in theſe terms; 


23. THE apoſtles, and elders, and brethren ſend| 
greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles, in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. | 


Fo AS MUCH as we ** n that cer- 


tain which went out from us, have trouble you with 


Words, ſubverting your ſouls, ſaying, ye muſt be circum- 


ciſed, and keep the law, 10 aalen We gewe no ſuch com · 
mand ment. 


1 ud good unto us, being aſſembled with one| 
= zo ſend choſen men unto you, with our beloved, 


Barnabas and Paul ; 


26. Mx N that have hazarded their Jive for the] 
name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


WE have ſent therefore Judas and Silas, wheſ 
ral alſo teil you the ſame things by mouth. 


28, Fo, 


% 
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28. Fo r 4 ſeemed good unto the- Holy Ghoſt, and to 
us, to lay upon you no greater burden thantiheſe neceſſary 


=. ings, 


29. THAT ye abſtain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things ſtrangled, and from 
fornication, from which if ye keep yourſelves, ye ſhall do 
well. Fare ye well. | Eres 


Now if this decree be obligatory upon all Chri/c 
tians, then can it no longer be a doubt with any 
Chriſtian, whether he is obliged to abſtain from blood, 
and things ſtrangled. And if the direction of any 
one apoſtle inſpired of God, be obligatory, cęrtain- 
ly it can be no doubt, whether a ſolemn deciſion of 
all the apoſtles, expreſly declaring the joint determi- 
nation of the Holy Gheſt in the point, be alſo obliga- 
e e eee Nt: Se M4 


TH 15 point muſt ſurely be out of all doubt with 
all that call themielves Chriſtiaus, unleſs this decree 
hath ſinge been reſcinded. That it ever Was for- 
mally repealed, is not pretended; and whether it be 
implicitly cancelled, by any contrary deciſions of 
Chi iſt and his apoſtles, will beſt be ſeen by examin- 
ing the ſeveral arguments brought againſt it by the 
advocates for eating blood. 16 Bi e 

ALL which, that are of any weight, ſhall, by 
Gods aſſiſtance, be fully examined in my next difler- 
tation. Ti I 1 55 
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DrisszR Aaron U. 


10 A ſhort reca- TJAVING, in the foregoing | 


li a FS diſſertation, ſhewn you, that the | 
jk — eating of blood is forbidden by the 


| prohibition of eating the blood with 

| the fleſh: and that this prohibition is founded upon | 

| very important reaſons : 1ſt, To prevent cruelty to 
the creatures: 2dly, As a memorial that God is the 
author and giver of life: and 3dly, Becauſe the lives | 
of the creatures, were to be offered up to God in lieu | 
of the lives of men forfeited by their offences: cons | 
ſequently, that the blood, which is the life, was con- 
ſecrated to the making of atonement upon the altar. 
Having alſo ſhewn you, that the eating of blood | 
never was permitted, either betore the flood, or af- | 
ter; or under the law, or under the goſpel; but, on 
the contrary, that it was, in truth, prohibited in e- 
very one of theſe periods: before the flood, all ani- 
mal food was plainly enough prohibited, in that part 
of Adam's curſe, which condemns him to eat the 
herbs of the field, and bread in the ſweat of his brow, | 
zill he returned to the duſt thus was he levelled with 
the beaſts in his food, ſays Maimonides (More Nevo © 
p. I. c. 2.) After the flood, a more expreſs pro- 

hibition of blood is continued, in the reſtraint laid 
upon Noah; under the law, in that ſolemn command 
in the 17th chapter of Leviticus, both to the Fews | 
and the ſtrangers that ſojourned with them, to ab- 
ſtain from all manner of blood; -- and under the 
goſpel, by a ſolemn injunction of the apoſtolick 
council to the Gerzile converts to abſtain p Ho blood | 
and things ſtrangled. „„ "1 
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THe only queſtion then is, whe- F 2 apo- 
ther this apoſtolick decree hath been „ 
ſince repealed; and this will beſt. ap- plood _ 
pear, by conſidering the arguments things ſtrang- 
for this repeal, produced by the ad- 3 —— | 
vocates for cating blood zien! 2s 
now Come to examine. en 


FIRST then, 'tis ſaid, that this decręe of the a- 
poſtles was only temporary, to prevent giving offence , 


to the Fews, in the infancy of the Chriſtian religi- 
on; and conſequently the reaſon of it, is long 
ſince ceaſed; and that ceſſation is a virtual repeal. 


* 
— 


In anſwer to this, 1 defire it may be conſidered, 


2 whether the reaſons now mentioned, for abſtaining 


from blood, do not equally extend to all ages and na- 
tions of the world; and if they do, *tis evident this 
injunction of the apoſtles, had no peculiar relation, 
either to the infancy ot the Chriſtian religion, or to 
the people of the Jeu, unleſs it be thought that 
the 7ews are the only people in the world, who are 


; obliged to abſtain from cruelty to the creatures, or to 


recognize God as the author and giver of life; or that 
this nation only were entitled to the atonement made 
by blood; and if ſo, How came ſacrifices inſtitutec 


3 immediately after the fall? And how came blood to 
be prohibited to all the ſons of Noah, before there | 
vas any ſuch thing as a Few in the world? ----"Fhis 


pretence then, ſeems very ill founded. 


— 
. 
* 


Ir may indeed be urged with much more plauſibi- 
lity by Chriſtians, that blood being conſecrated to 
the making of atonement for ſin, as a type of the ſa- 
crifice of Chriſt, and that atonement being now received 
by his blood, as St. Paul expreſſes it, in the 5th'chap- 
ter ot his epiſtle to the Romans, che reaſon of abſti- 
C4565 is 6 a VV = ; fo nence 


26 Revelation Examined, &c. | 
nence in this point, is now ceaſed; and conſequent- 
ly, that abitinence 1s no longer a duty. 7 


B o r then it muſt be remembered in anſwer to 
this reaſoning, that the apoſtolick decree againſt 
blood, was paſt many years atter this atonement was 
made; ---- and ſurely, tis no more unrealonable, 
(tho* I won't take it upon me to pronounce it ſtrictly 
obligatory) to abſtain from blood, now, in comme- 
moration of the atonement made by the blood of 
_ Chrift, for the fins of the whole world, than it was 

betore, to abſtain from it in view of that atonement. 
For barely to conſider it in the light of gratitude, 
one would imagine, that the ſenſe of an infinite be- 
nefit received, ſhould in reaſon, and in duty, have 
no leſs weight with us, than the diſtant proſpect and | 
expectation of ſuch a benefit: unleſs hope can ren- 
der any obſervance more reverential, and more reli- e: 
10us, than gratitude; and ſhould any one, that ir 
| a himſe fa Free-thinker, imagine it ought, (from 2 
6 2 peculiarity of complection, remarkable enough in ir 
4 this abuſed denomination of men), yet ſurely, his ſin- la 
| gularity in this point, cannot affect the other reaſons ir 
| of abſtinence from blood, already aſſigned; which tl 
0 muſt eternally hold, as long as cruelty to the creatures cc 
fl is a crime, or the recognition of God, as the author as 
_ and giver of life, is a duty; ---- and this, one would fo 
think, an anſwer, more than ſufficient to ſilence c 
thoſe important objectors, who call this an inſtitu- pt 
tion merely ceremonial, and poſitive; tor if even ti: 

| ſuch of the divine injunctions as commonly go under dc 
10 that name, are found, upon enquiry, to have a ſolid be 
jt - foundation inreaſon, anda clear inſeparable connecti- hi 
| on with. the neceſſary and eternal nature of things, as 
1 theſe gentlemen would do well to beware, how they <= 
4 baſtily diſclaim divine appointments; leſt in their ne 
li | enmity to revealed religion, they may haply be found 
fighting againſt rcaſon, and nature; like Me- 
2 | obe 
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rope * in the tragedy, who in the blindneſs of her 
fury, miſtook her darling ſon, tor her mortal ene- 


S&&; 


my. 4 9 a : 


| | | EE 2 Bae 2 4» £89011 

AGATN ?tis objected, that creatures which died 
of themſelves, and conſequently had the-blood ia 
them, might be given to the ſtranger,” or ſold te 
an alien; and ' tis evident, that the ſtranger and alien 
were in this caſe permitted to eat blood. 
i , $8 a 

LAN SWE R, That this objection was ſufficient» 
ly obviated in the precedent diſſertation: and have 


= only to add, that it may with almoſt equal reaſon, 
be obje&ed both to the Fews, and to us, that we 


eat blood in every creature we kill to this day, be- 
cauſe 'tis impoſſible to drain it all from them; 
And what then? the queſtion' is, concerning : the 
eating of blood ſeparate from the creature, ar eat- 


ing the blood deſignedly left in the creature, to ſerve 


any end of luxury, or cruelty; - and eating blool 


in either ot theſe ways, is What I-eſteen to be un- 


lawful ; ---- the eating of blood, as ſuch, was never 


imagined an action, ſimply, and in itſelf, ſinſul; 


tho' it was, and js, criminal, in certain oircumſtau- 
ces, from the reaſon and nature of things; as well 
as the divine prohibition z and it was prohibited, 
for very wiſe, and very important reaſons; and when 
thoſe reaſons ceaſed, as in the inſtance objetted, the 
prohibition ceaſed too; - and therefore this objee- 
tion is ſo far from overthrowing the doctrine laid 


down, that, in truth, it confirms it; for what can 


be a clearer proof, that the reaſons of any divine pro- 
hibition are rightly aſſigned, than this, that as ſoon 
as thole reaſons ceaſe, the prohibition ceaſes alſo? 
---- When the creature died of itſelf, it's blood could 
neither be poured out upon the altar, for atonement, 


*— * 
1 * 8 
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nor 
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nor abuſed to idolatry z nor reverenced, in recogni- 
tion of God's being the author and giver of life: 
nor ſpilt, ro prevent cruelty in the uſe of rhe creas | 
tures; and therefore, there, ſuch a {mall portion of | 
it, as could not be ſeparated from the fleſh, was | 
permitted to be eaten with it: in effect permitted 
even to the Few, under a very light penalty; ---- but 
where there was a poſſibility either of cruelty or 
abuſe, there it was more ſtrictly prohibited ; ---= | 
and for this reaſon, when a creature was torn by a | 
beaft, there the fleſh, was not to be touched by 
any human creature, but thrown to the dogs, ---- | 
as you may read in the 22d chapter of Exodus, at 
the 31ſt yerſe; and the reaſon of this diſtinction is 
obvious; if men were permitted to make any ad- 
vantage of creatures torn to death by beaſts, what 


an inlet into all manner of cruelty, (as well as vil- 


lainy) might ſuch a permiſſion be! And who can | 

ſay where it would end? Nay, who knows, how | 

far ſuch dilacerations might even be counterfeited, 
to the purpoſes of idolatry, or indulgence in blood? 


Bur however, as there might be caſes, clear of | 
all ſuſpicion of cruelty or ill conduct in the owner, | 
and wherein it might be thought hard, abſolutely | 
to preclude men by ſevere penalty, from making any 
uſe of creatures ſo ſlain, (as when one ox gored a 
nother to death) the penalty upon eating that which 
was torn, and that which died of itſelf, was, we 


find, the ſame. 


. In: the caſe! of a creature that died of itſelf, a a 


heathen might eat ſo much of the dead carcaſs, as 


his natural abhorrence of ſuch food would permit, 
or his neceſſities would urge him to. — (I mean, if 


thus. much be neceſſarily implyed in the permiſſion 


to the Jews, of ſelling their Morticinia to the hea- 
then). Tis true, the Few might not do even this, | 
without a penalty: but it was only the flight pe- 

| | nmalty 
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nalty of waſhing his cloaths, and bathing in water, 
and being unclean till the evening; — and the reaſon 
of the diſtinction, is added; becauſe they were a holy 


I people; a people peculiarly devoted to God -=-- and, 
hope, Chriſtians will believe that this reaſon ſnould 


equally affect them; ſince we are aſſured by St. Paul 
in the 2d chapter of his epiſtle to Titus, verſe 14. 


chat Chriſt Feſus gave bimſelf for us, that he might 


redeem us from all iniquity; and purify unto himſelf a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. 1 


AND tis certain, that the. primitive Chriſtians: 


thought themſelves as much obliged to abſtain from 


ſuch food, as ever the Jews were. 


AGATN, I muſt beſeech all Chri- Hood: and 
ſftians, ſeriouſly to attend to the tenor things Frag? | 
of the words, by which abſtinence under the de- 


from blood and things ftrangled is en- nominationof 


joined; --==-it ſeemed good unto the Holy neceſſary 


Ghoſt, and to us, (ſay the apoſtles) 70 —_: 

lay upon you no greater burthen than theſe neceſſary things : 
that ye abſtain from meats offered to idols, aud from 
blood; and from things ſtrangled, and from fornication : 
If theſe abſtinences were only intended to be 
enjoined for a ſeaſon, could they properly be enjoined” 
under the denomination of neceſſary things? Is that 
the proper appellation, for duties of a tranſient, 


temporary obſervance? ---- Did neither the apoſtles, 


nor the Holy Ghoſt, know the diſtinction, between 
neceſſary and expedient? Or ſuppoſe it not conve- 
nient to make that diſtinction at that time; How: 
come things of a temporary, and things of an eter- 
nal obligation, placed upon the ſame foot of neceſ- 
ſity, in the ſame decree? Or were fornication, and 
idol pollutions, only to be abſtained from for a time? 
And in compliment to the infirmity of the Fews ? 
What monſtrous abſurdities are theſe? And whata 
train of them, are they obliged to maintain, 9 
allert 
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aſſert thus _ to be nen of Werden * 
tion? © Þ 


* 


Bur to . —— 15 this; was 5 a tempo- 
15 n How ng did this gan laſt? 


16 this one's anſwers, that it laſted rill the Jos 
and Gentiles: were formed into one communion : anos 


ther ſays, that it laſted till the time that no car- 
nal 1/raelite appeared in the church of the Gentiles; | 


and again, that it laſted till the 8 and the Fewiſn 
| polity: was eſtroped. 


* 0 all this 1 anſwer, Thar if the two firſt opi- 


nions are admitted, then, the neceſlity of obſerving 
the apoſtolick decree, continues to this day; — 
firſt, becaufe the Fews and Gentiles, are indiſputably 
not yet fully formed into one communion - and ſe- 
condly, becauſe there was never any time, where 
in there was not ſome carnal Iſtaelite in the church; 
and I think it muſt be notorious to many of my 
readers, that there are ſome ſuch even in this part 
of the Chriſtian church, at this day: and ſo doubt- 
leſs in every Chriſtian church over the tace of the 
whole earth; and therefore both rheſe e are 
wild, _ unſupported. 


A t to the third opinion, Viz. that 1 neceſſity 
of obſerving this decree laſted only till the . 
tion of the Jewiſi temple and polity; ---- Fo this 
L anſwer, That whatever may be thought of the 
neceſſity of this decree, tis evident, that the wiſ- 
dom of it, and the advantage c of that abſtinence which 
was due to it, extended much farcher. ---- Since, 
without /this, that URL: I to Chriſtians, 
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of killing infants in their aſſemblies, and drinking 
their blood, could never be fo eaſily and ſo effectual- 
ly confuted ; for nothing could do this ſo thorough- 
ly, as demonſtrating that it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple with Chriſtians, to touch no blood of any kind: 
---- and what could demonſtrate this fo effectually, 
as dying in atteſtation to the truth of it! as it is 
notorious, both from the apologiſts and eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtorians, that many 5 ian martyrs did. 


Bor beſides all this, ſuppoſing, (not granting) 
that this were a mere temporary neceſſity, will any 
man pretend to fay, that it hath ceaſed? or that ĩt 
can ceaſe, as long as there are Jews and Mahometans 
in the world, to be converted to the Chriftian reli - 
gion? 3 e URN AE WG 


B u r it is further urged, that this apoſtolick de- 
cree was only given to owe eee proſelytes; and 
conſequently, that the neceſſity ot abſtaining from 
blood and things ſtrangled, related to them only; 
—— this they tell us appears * in that the apoſtle, 
when he preached in any city, did it as yet in the yuago- 
gues of the Fes; whither the Gentiles could not come, 
unleſs they were proſelytes of the gate. f 


Now this opinion, I think, will be ſufficiently. 
confuted, by demonſtrating theſe two things, ---- 
firſt, that before the paſling of this decree, St. Paul 
preached Chriſtianity to the whole body of the Gen- 
tiles, at Antioch; and ſecondly, that this decree is: 
directed to the Gentiles at large, and not to the Fewiſh 
proſelytes. * op 


FIRST, I ſay, St. Paul preached the Chriſtian re- 
ligion to the whole body of the Gentiles at Antioch; 


. 


8 i 1 
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this appears clearly and inconteſtably from the 1 5th 


chapter of the Acts, at the 42d and following verles, 


--=- where we are told, that when St. Paul had preach- 
ed in the ſynagogues, the Gentiles, (probably thoſe 
who had been his hearers) beſought that thoſe words 
might be preached to them the next ſabbath z ---- 
and the next ſabbath day came almoſt the whole city to- 
gether, to hear the word of God; Does any man ima- 
gine that all theſe were Jewiſh proſelytes? Or not 
rather, that the Fews tlemſelves were but a handful], 
compared to the reſt of the inhabitants of that great 


city? Now what the conſequence of this mighty 
cancourſe was, St. Luke (the author of this hiſtory). 


tells us verſe 45. But when the Fews ſaw the mul- 
titudes, they were filled with envy, and [pake againſt 
thoſe things which were ſpoken by Paul, contradifting, 
and blaſpheming. 


46. THEN Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and 
ſaid, It was neceſſary that the word of God ſhould firſt 
have been ſpoken to you but ſeeing ye put it from you,, 
and judge yourſelves unworthy of everlaſting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. os If 


47. Fo R /o hath the Lord commanded us, ſaying, [ 
have ſet thee to be a light to the Gentiles that thou ſhouldſt 
be for ſalvation unto the ends of the earth. 


48. AND when the Gentiles heard this, they were 
glad, and glorified the word of the Lord : and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 


49. AND the word of the Lord was publiſhed through- 
out all the region. 8 . 


Nov this tranſaction at Antioch, happened ſeven 
years before the decree againſt blood and things 
ſtrangled, was paſſed by the apoſtles at Feru/alem 5 
Can any man in his ſenſes doubt, after this, whe- 

ther 


no 


- — 
» 1 
of bore 
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ther the apoſtles preached to the Gentiles, before the 


paſſing of that decree? When it appears from the 


& words now recited, that the apoſtles not only preach- 
ed to the Gentiles, bur preached to them in contra- 


diſtinction to the eus: and does any man know 
the Fews fo little, as to imagine, that when the a- 
poſtles turned to the Gentiles, from them, the eus 


would after this ſuffer thoſe apoſtles to preach to 


the Gentiles, in their ſynagogues ? Beſides, the text 


ſays, that the word of the Lord was publiſhed 


throughout all the region, ---- conſequently the a- 
poſtles were ſo far from confining themſelves to the 
Fewiſh ſynagogue, that they were not confined even to 
the extent of that ample city; bur preached through- 
out the whole country: — this opinion then, that the 
apoſtles preached only to the Jews, and proſelytes 
before the paſſing of this decree againſt blood at 7e- 
ruſalem, is demonſtrably falſe : and if they preach- 
ed to the Gentiles at large, to whom elſe can that de- 
cree be directed? *tis directed to the Gentile converts 
at large; and who can we imagine thoſe converts 
were, but thoſe to whom Chriſtianity was preached, 
1. e. the Gentiles at large? 9 


Bur this is yet further demonſtrated, from St. 
Fames's ſentence, in the 15th chapter of the A, 
upon which the apoſtolick decree is founded. — His 
words are theſe : | 4 5 


19. WHEREFORE y ſentence is, that we trouble 
not them which from among the Gentiles are turned to God. 


20. Br that we write unto them, that they ab- 
ſtain from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and 


from things flrangled, and from blood. 


21. For Moſes of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him, being read in the ſynagogues, every ſab»: 
bath day. 5 = | 
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War then? what if Moſes had thoſe that 
preached him in the ſynagogues every ſabbath ? Why 
then, there was no neceſſity of writing upon theſe 
points, to any of thoſe, who were admitted into the 
ly nagogues; becauſe they knew, from the writings 
of Moſes, that all theſe things were from the foun- 
dation of the world, unlawtul to the whole race of 
Adam. 5 REP? 


Mx ſentence (ſays the apoſtle) is, that we write 
zo the Gentile converts upon theſe points; for Moſes 
hath thoſe of old in every city, that preach him, 
2.e. there is no neceſſity of writing to any Fewi/b 


convert, or to any proſelyte convert to Chriſtianity, 


to abſtain from theſe things: becauſe all that are ad- 
mitted into the ſynagogues, (as the proſelytes were) 


know all theſe things ſufficiently already; ---- and 
accordingly, upon this ſentence of St. James, the de- 


cree was tounded, and directed; doubtleſs, from the 


nature of the thing directed to thoſe whom it was 


fitting and neceſſary to inform upon theſe points 
1. e. thoſe who were unacquainted with the writings 
ot Moſes; for the decree, as far as it contained a 
direction to certain duties, could give no informa- 
tion to any others. 


AND thus ve ſee, that they who believe this de- 
cree given only to the 7ewiſß proſelytes, proceed 
upon manifeſt miſtakes; and therefore we may ſay 
of them, as our Saviour ſaid of the Sadducees, They 
ao preatly err, not knowing the ſcriptures. | 


NA x, ſome of them do err yet more; — affirm- 
ing that this canon is only an exemption from the 
obſervance of the Jewiſh law, but contains no com- 
mand or precept of abſtinence, upon the points there 
mentioned. But the canon itſelf will beſt determine 
this doubt; — - It ſeemed good unto the Holy ys 

an 
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aud to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen, then theſe 


| neceſſary things. Does any man imagine that the 


words, uo greater burthen, imply no burthen at all? 
Or rather, Don't the words plainly imply, to com- 
mon ſenſe, that they did lay the load of thoſe ne- 
ceſſary things upon them; but would load them 

with nothing that was unneceſſary ? - I own. I 

ſhould be aſhamed to mention theſe objections in a 
Chriſtian country of common ſenſe, if ſo learned a 
man as Dr. Hammond *, had not ſeriouſly urged them, 
as if he thought them of moment. 


AGAIN, an objection is raiſed againſt this doc- 
trine from the concluſion of the decree, ye do well; 
inſinuating, that tho' they ſhould do well to ob- 
ſerve it, yet they did no ill. in not obſerving it. 


I ANSWER, That doing well, in the flyle: of 
{cripture, as well as common ſpeech, is acting a- 
greeably to our duty; and doing well in neceſſary 
things, muſt certainly be acting agreeably to neceſ- 
ſary duty: and certainly the ſame duty cannot be at 
the ſame time neceſſary, and indifferent. | 


B ur 'tis. objected, that if the points contained 


in this decree are not parts of the Moſaic law, the 


decree has no relation to the queſtion in debate; for 
the debate was, whether the Gentile converts to Chri- 
Hianity ſnould be obliged to obſerye the law of Mo- 


ſes? 


I AXNSWE R, That the decree hath the cleareſt 
relation to the queſtion, ---- inaſmuch as it is a de- 
ciſion, that the Gentile converts were not obliged to 
obſerve the law of Moſes; it hath at the ſame 
time a plain relation to the point in queſtion ; for 


Hammond, ibid. 
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what could be more proper, than to take that oc- 


caſion to let the Gentiles know, chat they were oblig- 
ed to the obſervance of ſuch duties as were obliga- 
tory antecedent to the law of Moſes, tho' they were 
exempted from that law? 71. 


'A6atN 'tis urged, that this decree could only 


| oblige thoſe to whom it was directed, i. e. the Gen- 
tiles of Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. OOTY 


"As if the decree, and the reaſon of it, did not 


equally extend to all Gentile converts throughout 
the whole world. ---- And as if this doctrine were 


only taught and received in thoſe particular regions; 
when 'tis evident, beyond a poſſibility of being de- 


nyed or doubted, that all Chriſtians, in every regi- 
on of the earth, were taught and actually imbraced 
the ſane doctrine, at leaſt, for the firſt three hun- 


dred years after Chriſt x. Every one knows that the 


eſtion moved and debated in the council of Je- 
ruſalem reſpected no particular people or country, 
but related to the heathen converts to Chriſtianity in 
general; and tis certain, that the determination of 


that queſtion, was as general as the debate: and the 


reaſon of directing the letters which carried this 
decree, to the brethren at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, 
plainly was, becauſe they, and they only, had been 

diſturbed by the doctrine of thoſe judaizing converts, 

who urged the neceſſity of obſerving the whole law 
of Moſes, even after converfion to Chriſtianity; and 
there was no neceſſity that the apoſtles ſhould write 
to any other converts on this occafion, but thoſe 
who had been diſturbed by that doctrine; for when 


—_— 
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* Except in the inſtance of a diſpenfation, ſaid to have been 
granted by Flutherus, biſhop of Rome, in the ſecond century, to eat 
any thing that was man's meat, which yet was ſoon over-ruled b 
the prevalence of the doctrine of abſtinence from blood, whic 
became uniyerſal in the third century. 1 ogra 
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they were quieted upon this head, by the unanimous 
ſentence of the apoſtles, there was no danger thar 
any others ſhould be diſquieted by it; or it they 
were, the ſame ſentence would undoubtedly be e- 


qually ſatisfactory to them allo, ---- eſpecially fince 


they could not bur ſee, that tho” the letter from the 
ſynod of Feruſalem, was directed to the brethren at 
Antiocb, yet it was plainly founded upon this principle, 
that all the converts from Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity 
ſhould be exempted from all obſervance of the law 
of Moſes, except in thoſe four inſtances laid down 
in that canon; and theſe, as ſo many precepts of the 
ſons of Noah * (as, in truth, they contain all ſuch 
of them as were not already ſufficiently known and 
admitted by the heathen world), the Fews them- 
ſelves believed to be obligatory upon all mankind, 
antecedent to the law of Mojes. | 


ADD to all this, that if the reaſons of the apo- 
ſtolick deciſion, and the direction of the letters con- 
taining it, were not ſo clear to us, at this diſtance, 


yet nothing were more ſhocking, or more unchri- 


ſtian, than to ſuppoſe, that the precepts of any a- 
poſtolick epiſtle are obligatory to thoſe only, to 
whom that epiſtle is directed. 1 8 


Bur it is ſtill objected, that this The main ab- 
jections to this 


| diſpute could not have happened other- qogrine con. 


wiſe than between Gentile and Fudai ſidered. 

Zing converts; and conſequently, the 49 89 
deciſion of it muſt have reſpect to the conduct which 
it was then neceſſary the Gentiles ſhould hold, with 
regard to the 7eus, who could not converſe with 
them upon the foot of a friendly communication; 


2 
; 
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* Whether theſe precepts were then known by that name, I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine; (probably they were not) but that 
all the ſons of Noah were obliged to obſerye them, is, I think, un- 
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could not fit at meat, (9c. unleſs the Gentiles abſtained. | 
om blood, Gr n | 


CoNSEQUVENTLY, that this neceſſity is now 
ceaſed. ITY, | | 


I'n' anſwer to this, admitting the premiſes, I muſt | 
on I cannot fee how this concluſion follows from 


them, as wn, Pe on are Zews and Mahometans in 
the world to be converted to the Chriſtian religion. 


BESI DES, whatever the occaſion of this decree 


might be, ſurely its precepts may be obligatory be- 


yond the occaſion : ---- The precepts of our Saviour's 


ſermon upon the mount, were delivered on occaſi- 
on of his being followed by great multitudes from 


Galilee, Decapolis, &c. Is the obligation of the pre- 
cepts there delivered, only relative to the occaſion? 
Had not: the apoſtles found this occaſion, of en- 
joining theſe precepts of abſtinence; is it to be 


imagined they would not have taken ſome other oc- 


caſion? Or enjoined them without reſpect to any 


- occaſion ? 


F ORNICAT 10 v, idolatry, luxury, and cruelty 
to the creatures, are prohibited by this decree; and 
an original precept from God to Noah, of manifold 


advantage to mankind, reſtored ; is it to be believed, 


the apoſtles could ſtand in need of a particular oc- 
caſion to prohibit thoſe enormities? or to reſtore 


this bleſſing! 


T ne heathen world was over · run with idolatry x, 
and abandoned with regard to women; and blood 
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* Tho? Maimonidet only ſays, that the eating of blood gave oc- 
caſion to ilolatry among the Zabii, yet he gives us to underſtand, 
that the ſuperſtitions of that people filled the whole world. Sex 
dir Fobn Marſram, ſecul. 9. p. 195. Lond. edit. " 


Was 
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was ſubſervient to both theſe corruptions: ſuppoſe 
then the duty of abſtinence from blood to have ceaſ- 
ed with regard to idolatry, muſt it not ſtill ſubſiſt 
with regard to luxury? as it is in itſelf a high in- 
flaming food; and yet more ſo, when blended with 
the fleſh, ---- as in things ſtrangled. AM.” 


ForRNtCaT1oNn did not appear to the heathen 
world, to be contrary to the law of nature; (nor do 
the libertines of the age ſee it to be ſo to this day), and 
as they had no reſtraints upon intempęrance, their 


luxury of ſood, greatly contributed to make them 


abandoned. How then could the apoſtles, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to reform the world, pretend to a- 
mend mankind, without recovering them from thele 
corruptions? And what more effectual method could 
they take to recover them, than a moſt ſolemn and 
ſacred injunction of abſtinence in thoſe points con- 
tained in the decree of Jeruſalem ? And that the a- 
poſtles had nothing leſs than this in view, from 
that decree, is, I think, fairly and fully to be col- 
lected, from theſe words of St. Lake, Acts xvi. 4, 
5. And as they (i. e. Paul and his companions) went 


thro' the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, 


that were ordained of the apoſtles and elders which were 
at Jeruſalem, and ſo were the churches eſtabliſhed in 


the faith, and increaſed in number daily. 


Now the decree here referred to, is evidently 
the decree concerning blood, c. from the obſer- 
vance of which, the churches were not only in- 


_ creaſed, by opening the way to a more friendly com- 


munication with the Fews, and fo facilitating their 
admiſſion into the Chriſtian church, but they were 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed in the faith Does this expreſſion 
mean nothing! Might we not conclude from it, 


with ſome appearence of reaſon, that the Chriſtian 


religion had been defective without this eſtabliſn- 
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Bur there are yet two other main fundamental 


objections againſt this doctrine, taken from the de- 
clarations of our Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 


AnD the firſt of them is built upon thoſe words 
of our bleſſed Saviour in the 15th chapter of St. 
Matthedu, at the 11th verſe, Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth the man, but that which cometh 


out of the mouth. From hence tis inferr'd, that | 
man may eat or drink any thing without ſin, not- 


withſtanding the apoſtolick decree. 


B u x ſurely no Chriſtian would ſay this, that ſaw 


the abſurdities of this aſſertion ; - for if this de- 


claration of our Saviour's, deſtroys the validity of 
the apoſtolick decree, then it will follow; 


Firſt, T n A T this decree was repealed, juſt twen- 
ty years before it was made, which is ſurely a very 
extraordinary ſuppoſition; for whoever looks into 


the chronology of bis bible, will find, that theſe 


words of our Saviour were ſpoken twenty years be- 
fore the apoſtolick council was held at Jeruſalem. 


Secondly, Ir will follow, that the whole body of 
the apoſtles, did, after full debate, and mature de- 


liberation, make a molt ſolemn decree, in direct con- 


tradiction to the plain expreſs declaration of their 
bleſſed Lord and Saviour. | 


AND this ſuppoſition is ſurely as modeſt, and as 
Chriſtian, as the firſt was extraordinary; — nay 
more, =--- they made this decree, under the imme- 


_ diate direction and influence of the ſpirit of God, 


and yet made it in direct contradiction to the de- 
claration of the Son of God. I am really at a lots 
to think, whether the abſurdity, or the blaſphemy 


of theſe ſuppoſitions is moſt ſhocking. - Let us 


quit 
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quit them then, and examine our Saviour's words by 
the common rules of reaſon. 


AN p to clear this point, I lay this down as a plain 
rule of interpretation, hat general expreſſions ought not 
to be extended beyond the reaſon of them, and the occa- 
ſion of their being delivered. For example, St. Paul, 
inthe roth chapter of his firſt epiſtle ro the Corin- 
thians, anſwering the arguments of thoſe converts, 
who pretended they might innocently eat of thing 
offered to idols, even in the idol temples, — u 
theſe words, All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient z Will any man infer from hence, 
that murder, and adultery, and inceft were lawful to 


St. Paul? Or that he thought they were? No ſurely, 


What then can he mean by them? I anſwer,” That 
the reaſon and occaſion of them, muſt determine that 
queſtion; and do determine the plain ſenſe of thoſe 
words to be this: — All things that are lawful to 
any other man, are alſo lawful to me; but every thing 
that is lawful to be done, is not alwaysexpedient : tho” 


the liberty you took of eating in the idol temple, were 


lawful, yet if it gives offence, you ought nat to take it. 


I x the ſame manner ſhould that general expreſſion 
of our Saviour's be interpreted; Nat that which goeth 


into the mouth defileth the man, but that which cometh 


out of the mouth, that defileth the man Does any 
man imagine, that our Saviour meant to give full li- 
cence to gluttony and intemperance by this declara- 
tion? Or that a man might deliberately ſwallow poi- 
ſon by virtue of theſe words; or, in general, might 
innocently eat any thing which the law of God at 
that time forbad to be eaten? Theſe were ſtrange abe 
ſurdities to be ſuppoſed; the ſenſe of the declarati- 
on then, muſt be drawn from the reaſon and occaſion 
of it, which was this; The Phariſees were offend- 
ed with our Saviour's diſciples, for ſitting down to 


meat before they waſhed their hands, contrary to the 


tradition 
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tradition of the eiders ; as if ſuch a violation of a 
traditional precept, were fin and a pollution: In an- 
ſwer to this, after our Saviour hath ſhewn the ini- 

quity and abſurdity of their traditions, he adds, Not 

| that which goeth into the mouth defileth the man; now 

| the queſtion is, What he meant by thoſe words? and 

| if he himſelf had not told us, I really think that the 

occaſion and common tenſe would teach us to under- 

ſtand no more by them, than this, that it is not any 

1 little ſoil or filth taken into the mouth, from eating 

| with unwaſhed hands, that can be faid to defile a 

| man z nothing of that kind can properly be called a 
pollution. This, I fay, is the plain, natural, ob- 
vious ſenſe of thoſe words ; ---- indeed the latter part 
of the declaration is not ſo plain; but that which : 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth the Man; this 

art of it, I ſay, is not fo intelligible; neither was ] 

it ſo to thediſciples, and therefore Peter deſired his 
Lord to declare this parable unto them — and ac- 

.cordingly he did fo, by ſhewing, that whatſoever 
pollution was taken in at the mouth was caſt out into 
the draught, but what came out of the mouth, came 
forth from the heart, as did evil thoughts of all kinds; 
and then he adds, Theſe are the things that defile the 
the man, but to eat with unwaſhen hands defileth not 
the man : ---- Here you ſee, that our Saviour himſelf 
explains his general declaration from the reaſon and 
occaſion of it, and limits it there; limits it to eatin 
with unwaſhen hands; ---- and ſurely he will be al- 
lowed to underſtand his own declaration beſt ; ---- and 
I ſhould be glad to know, by what authority any man 

will take upon him, to extend the ſenſe and intention 
of thoſe words, farther than Chrift himſelf extends 

them; or, atleaſt, tarther than the reaſon and occa- 
ſion of them will warrant? Or where he will ſtop if 
he does? for it we may extend the declaration of 
Chriſt, ſo far as to take off our obligation to the ob- 
ſervance of one divine law, why not of any other 
that will come within the letter of that declaration? 
noe 8 | (gluttony 
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in St. Peter's viſion, | 
termines the lawfulneſs of eating any thing ſold inthe 
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(gluttony and intemperance for example), thoꝰ quite 
beſide the intention of it; the intention of it was to 
take off all apprehenſion of gui from violating a 

ſhall we extend it to 
take off all apprehenſion of guilt trom violating a de- 
cree inſpired by the ſpirit of God? | „ 


Bas ID RES, we ſhould remember that Chriſt refers 
to the“ /pirit of truth for many things which be had yet 
zo ſay to his diſciples, which they could not then bear: 
and ſince this decree. was made under the influence 
of the ſpirit of truth, we may well conclude, that 
the precepts contained in it, were of that number; 
and, in all probability, they could not then bear to 
be told, that the law of Moſes ſhould be utterly abro- 
gated; except ſuch precepts as were obligatory upon 
all mankind, antecedent to irt. ae 


Bor if this decree is ſtill obligatory, why have 

we not heard of it ſooner? "- 
 Tanswen, That as errors have gradually crept 

in, they muſt be gradually removed; and the earlieſt, 


laſt ; ---- bur, I hope, it will be allowed, that no au- 
tiquity can ſanctify error; as this point made no 
put of the diſpute at the reformation, nothing could 
be determined upon it, in that conteſt; — and 


no occaſion that I know of, hath ſince offered to bring 
it into debate. 20s x 


I come now to the laſt objection of weight, 


- which is this: that the diſtinction of clean and un- 
clean meats, is plainly taken away in the new teſta- 


ment; and particularly by that voice from heaven 
and that St. Paul clearly de- 


n 
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John xvi, 12, 13. 


ſhambles, 
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ſhambles, or ſet before us on the table, asking no queſ- 
tions for conſcience [ake, 


To the firſt part of this objection, Tanſwer, That 
the diſtinction of meats, clean and unclean, common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be introduced and eſtabliſhed by the 
law oft Moſes, is plainly taken away, by the voice 
trom heaven, accompanying St. Pezer's viſion ; But 
how does this conceſſion affect the prohibition of 
blood, eſtabliſhed before the law of Moſes? And 
which hath nothing to do with, the diſtinction of 
creatures, clean and unclean, taken away at that time? 


Bur to cut this diſpute ſhort, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the very command to St. Peter in that vi- 
fon, is ſo far from taking away the prohibition of 
blood given to Noah, that it clearly eſtabliſhes it; 
the words are theſe; — Riſe, Peter, kill and eat: 
now the Greek word &c», which is here tranſlated kl, 
does in the original figniiy to ſacrifice, ---- and the 
plain ſenſe of the „ is this, that Peter ſhould 
{lay thoſe creatures, as creatures were wont to be 
flain for ſacrifice, that is, that he ſhould firſt draw 
away the blood, and then eat them; and no man that 
pretends to any knowledge in the Greek tongue, will 
25 that this word has, or can have, any other mean- 
ing in this place; and therefore the very com- 
mand, which takes away the diſtinction of creatures, 
clean and unclean, is ſo far from taking away the pro- 
hibition of blood, that it eſtabliſhes it. | 


 Bxs1D38s, I deſire it may be obſerved, that this 
command to St. Peter, was given in the 41ſt year from 
our Saviour's birth; or, in other words, in the year 
of our Lord 41, and the decrec of the apoſtles at Je- 
ruſalem, was in the year of our Lord 52. 7. e. the 


prohibition of blood was eſtabliſhed eleven years af- 


ter the diſtinction of meats, clean and unclean Was 
taken away. Ill-fated decree ! to be again re- 
peal'd, fo many years before it was made? As 
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As to the latter part of the objection, I own, St. 
Paul allows that Chriſtians may cat whatſoever is ſold 
in the ſhambles, or ſet before them at a friend's table, 
acking no queſtions for conſcience ſate; but will any 
man in his ſenſes, interpret this permiſſion, to extend 
farther than to things lawful and proper to be ſold, or 
eaten? What ſhocking abſurdities will follow from 
ſuch a ſuppoſition ? Do theſe people imagine that St. 
Paul meant to licenſe all the barbarieties of the Scythz- 
ans, and Melanchlenians * in the buſineſs of food? and 
yet all this will follow, from theſe conceſſions, inter- 
preted in their utmoſt extent. Can it be believed, with 
any colour of reaſon, that St. Paul gave this permiſſion. 
in contradiction to the decree of S ruſalem ? adecree 
to which he himſelf conſented ! nay, which he himſelf 


principally occaſioned ! which he himſelf actually car- 


ried about, and depoſited with the ſeveral churches ! --. 
What abſurdity and contradiction of conduct, would 
theſe men brand the apoſtle with? ro go himſelf, and 
with his own hands, to depoſite the apoſtolick de- 


cree in one church, under the ſanction of a canon 


ratified by the ſpirit of God; and then go immediate- 
ly to another church, and preach againſt that very 
canon, and decry it as inconſiſtent with Chriſtian li- 
berty : was this the way to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity in 
the world, by contradictory and inconſiſtent doc- 
trines ! It ſeems likewiſe, that his preaching was in 
this point, (if he did preach) as vain, as it was incon- 
ſiſtent; for we don't hear of one convert to blood, 
made either by his ſermons or epiſtles, tor the firſt 
300 years of the Chriſtian æra. | 1 


Bo r after all, thee vaunted permiſſions of the 
apoſtle, will, upon enquiry, be found to have no re- 
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* The Melanchlanians fed upon human fleſh, Vide Herodotus, 
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lation either to blood, or things ſtrangled ; but to re- 
late entirely co meats offered to idols; parts of which, 
were ſometimes ſold in the ſhambles, and ſometimes 
eaten in private houſes ; and theſe the apoſtle per- 
mitted to be eaten by Chriſtian, asking no queſtions for 
conſcience ſa te. and ſince theſe permiſſions no way 
relate to blood or things ſtrangled, I ſhould be glad 
to know by what rule of reaſon, any man can take 
upon him to apply them to theſe points, beyond the 
intention of the apoltle, ---- and contrary to every 
reaſonable rule of interpretation! And whenever any. 
man proves from thoſe conceſſions, that the apoſtle. 
meant to give Chriſtians a liberty of eating blood and | 
things ſtrangled, I will undertake to prove by, the 
lame way of reaſoning, that he intended to give him- 
ſelf a full licence to commit murder and inceſt. 


Bor ſtill it may be urged, that St. Paul undenia- 
bly allows Chriſtians to eat things offered to idols, con- 
. trary to the apoſtolick decree; and it he invalidates 
that decree in one inſtance, Why not in another? 


To this Ianſwer, That the plain intention of the 
council at Feruſalem, in commanding to abſtain from 
meats offered to idols, was to keep Chriſtians trom ido- 
latry; or, as St. James expreſſes it, from pollutions of 
idols: and the true way to effect this, they knew, was, 
by prohibiting all communion with idols and idola- 
ters, in their feaſts, inſtituted in honour of their 

idols; and this is plainly what is meant by the 
command of abſtaining from meats offered to idols; 
and fince thoſe feaſts were kept in the idol temples, 
How is this command invalidated by St. Paul's per- 
miſſion of eating any part of a creature ſold in the 
ſhambles, or ſer before them in private houſes, tho' 
that creature might have been {lain in honour to an 
idol? Since the Chriſtian that eat it in this manner, 
did not eat it in honour to the idol, nor as meat offered | 
to an idol, but as common food, "Is 
1 | 2 
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To illuſtrate this by a parallel inſtance. Suppoſe 
the apoſtolick decree had commanded Chriſtians to 
abſtain from zhings ſtolen, ---- What would any reaſon- 
able man underſtand by that prohibition? Would 
he not underſtand that it was meant to prohibit theft, 
and all communion with thieves in their villainy? 
Yes ſurely : ---- Suppoſe then any one of the council, 
ſhould, after this, tell the people he preached ro, that 
they might buy any meat publickly ſold in the ſnam- 
bles, or {er before them in private houſes, acting no 
gueſtions for conſcience ſake ; tho' poſhbly the burcher, 
or the hoſt, might have ſtolen rhat meat : — Would 
any man in his ſenſes think this permiſſion was intend- 
ed to annul or invalidate the decree of abſtaining from 
things flolen ? and if * think ſuch an inter- 
pretation abſurd in one caſe, he mult ſurely think it as 
abſurd in the other; eſpecially ſince Saint Paul 
himſelf ſo expreſly, and ſo ſolemnly, deters Chriſtians 
from all participation of idolatrous feaſts; thar is, 
from all meats offered to idols, as ſuch : for whereas 
it was pretended by ſome, that they might innocent- 
ly partake of idol feaſts, ſince I knew that an ido 
was nothing, and that there wasno God but one : — he 
reproves that pretence by that dreadful denunciation 
in the 10th chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corintbi- 
ans, at the zoth and 21ſt verſes; But I /ay,that the things 
which the Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I would not that ye ſhould have fellowſhip with 
devils, ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table, and 
the table of devils :- And will any man, after this, 
pretend to ſay, that St. Paul indulged Chriſtians in eat- 
ing meats offered to idols, contrary to the apoſtolick 
decree? I will ſay more, I will venture to affirm, 
that whoever r@ids St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Coriu- 
thians, with attention, will find that the main pur- 

oſe and tendency of it, is to recommend and eſta - 
liſh the ſeveral particular duties contained in the a- 
poſtolick 
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poſtolick decree at Feruſalem. I mean the duties of 
abſtmence from fornication, — 1dol pollutions, — 
and forbidden food * : — *Tis true he does this with 
great addreſs, with ſeeming conceſſions, ſubmiſſion 
to their wiſdom, c, bur {till all theſe have no other 


view than to win them over to his own opinion to 


more advantage: — thar he meant to deter them 
from fornication and idol pollutions, is out of all 
doubt: — that he meant alto to withhold them from 


luxurious and forbidden foods, is, I think, evident 


from the following texts: Be not deceived © neither for- 
nicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, 
&c. ſhall inherit the kingdom of God.-— Meats for the 
belly, and the belly for meats: but God fhall deſtroy 
both it and them. —— And they that aſe this world, as 
not abuſing it : for the faſhion of this world paſſeth a- 


Way. — Neither let us tempt Chriſt as ſome of them alſo 


tempted, and were deſiroyed of ſerpents. — Now the 
deſtruction of the Mraelites, here referred to, was for 
their intemperate longing for the delicacies of Egypt, 
from which God had precluded them ; —— and the 
verſe that follows, is to the ſame purpoſe : =— Nei- 
ther murmur ye, as ſome of them alſo murmured, and 
were deſtroyed of the deſtroyer : —— and the reaſon 
why the apoſtle conveys this doctrine fo covertly, and 
with ſuch caution, was, becauſe the perſons to whom 
he wrote, were yet weak and carnal. 


T Hs main objections to this decree, and its doc- 
trines, are, I think, now removed: — bur ſtil] there 
are ſome lighter cavils that deſerve to be conſidered : 
w— for inſtance; 2 288 | | 


— 
_ 


* As the reader will ſee, not only by the whole tenor of the e- 
piſtle, but by conſidering, ina more particular manner, the ſeveral 
paſſages here referred to. viz. ch. iii. 1, 2, 3, 17.—- ch. v. 
1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. — ch. vi. 9, 12, 13. — ch. vil. 31. [eh. 
viii. entire, and ch. ix. 4, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27. compared with ch. 
x, beginning at the 5th verſe.] | f 
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T Is urged, that the word Tymiz; Objections of 
(fornication), is wanting in ſome ma- 1 F Jar 16 
nuſcripts, and that St. Auguſtine tells 
us, (contra Fauſt. I. 31. c. 13.) that ſuch as abſtained 
from wild fowl, hare, c. on account of their be- 
ing killed without bleeding, were laughed at in his 
time, it being underſtood that our Saviour's declara- 
tion abovemention'd, licenſed all ſorts of food. 


Tansw E R, That were theſe laughers angels 
from heaven, we were obliged, in this caſe, to reject 
them, Gal. i. 8, 9. 2 e - one? 


BESID ES, this objection from St. Auguſtine, and 
the ridicule of bis contemporaries, being profeſſedly 
founded upon our Saviour's declaration, muſt mani- 
feſtly ſtand, or fall, according to the skill or igno- 
rance with which that declaration is interpreted ; — 
and whether ſuch interpreters, as his contemporanes, 
are more the objects of our admiration, our contempt 
or our pity, I leave the reader to judge. 58 ä 


Ir were alſo eaſy to confront this father, with o- 
ther declarations of his own, inconſiſtent with the 
licence here ſeemingly allowed, as alſo with many au- 
thorities ſuperior to his own: authorities of all the 
earlier fathers, of emperors, and of councils; — 
but as theſe are eaſily to be collected from comments, 
the reader, if he thinks it worth while to ſearch, 
may find them there. | | 


TH es. objection, from the defectiveneſs of the 
text in ſome manuſcripts, Dr. Gale hath fully and 
learnedly confured : —— and I ſhall only add, that 
theſe ſedulous objectors had been filent upon the 
point, had they remembred that this decree is 
founded upon Saint Fames's ſentence, where no de- 
fect is pretended ; and that the ſame decree is again re- 
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cited, (Acts xxi. 25.) and by the apoſtles themſelves, 


* 


without any omiſſion or deficiency. x. 


Bv x {till it may be objected, that the prohibiti- 
on of ſuch minute things as meats and drinks, are be- 
low the majeſty of God. N 


I answER, That it may with as much juſtice | 
be objected, that anger and abuſive appellations are | 
eee, in the goſpel: — For are not theſe, at te 
leaſt, equally beneath the majeſty of God? human t! 
wiſdom may object, whatever inſolence and vanity 
ſuggeſt; but theſe principles will always be ill mea- 
ſures, by which to eſtimate the wiſdom and majeſty 
of God: it is the perfection, and ever will be 
the glory of the goſpel, that it prohibits not only 
groſs and immediate acts of immorality, but even its 

moſt diſtant and unſuſpected tendencies. | 


IAM but too ſenſible, that a doctrine very diffe- 
rent from this prevails at preſent ; —— it is thought | 
adviſable to demoliſh the out-works of religion, to 
prevent their being made I know not what, — lode- | 
ments for the enemy. — I ſhould imagine that the ci- 
ty of God had no vain works erected about it. 
at leaſt, none of God's erecting! and theſe only 1 
contend to preſerve, at leaſt, I am ſure, if we 
conſider the church of God under another image, | 
which the language of ſcripture hath made more fa- 
miliar to us, I mean that of a vineyard, this way of 
reaſoning will ill bear the teſt ; deſtroying the fences | 
of the vineyard, was never thought the beſt way to 
preſerve its fruit; — may we not with much} 
more juſtice complain to God, in the words of the | 
Pſalmiſt, of the preſent condition of that vine which | 
his own right hand hath planted amongſt us? Thou MF vel 
madeſt room for it, and when it had taken root it filled the caſ 
land. The hills were covered with the ſhadow of it : and ty, 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedar trees. She to 
941 5 ſtretched | 
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ſtretched out her branches unto the ſea, and her boughs un- 
to the river. Why haſt thou then broken down her bedge, 
that all they that go by, pluck off her grapes? the wild 
boar out of the wood doth root it up, ana the wild beafls 
of the field devour it. Turn thee again, thou God of 


| hoſts, look down from heaven : behold and viſit this 
Vines Te; F K „ 


I A m ſenſible I have already detained: the reader 
too long upon this ſubject: I am ſure much longer 
than I could with; — and yet, before I conclude, 
I muſt beg his patience. for one obſervation. more, 
and but one, in relation to the importance of it, viz. 
that it will not be eaſy to produce one ſo direct, 
plain, and authoritative prohibition of all the im- 
piety and immorality forbidden by this decree, from 
any other part of the new reſtament beſides. - 


Fox tho? St. Paul expreſly prohibits both idola- 
try and fornication, yet poſſibly all men may nor 
count his ſingle prohibition, as authoritative, as 
that of the whole council of the apoſtles, under the 
immediate influence of the Holy Ghoſt: 


' In this decree, fornication, and idol pollutions, 
are expreſly prohibited; and luxury of the worſt 
kind, that is, luxury indulged with cruelty, .prohi- 
bited in its cauſe : — and, I believe, no Chriſtian 
will deny that the perfection of the goſpel, required, 
that ſuch immoral and impious practices ſhould-be 
prohibited, under the fulleſt and firmeſt ſanctions of 
divine authority : the groſſer more expreſly and au- 
thoritatively z and all ſufficiently. ., © 


Tu us have Idefended a divine re- A ſummary 
velat ion and command; a command of Peroration. 
eaſy, unex penſive obſervance; preventive of cruel» 
ty, luxury, and many other evils; and conducive 
to much good!] — manifeſtly contributing to the 
D 2 health» 
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healthfulneſs and ſimplicity, and, in conſequence of 


both theſe, to the elegance and delicacy of food. 


A comMAND in its nature, negative and abſo- 


lute, as that of the forbidden fruit. 


A coMMAND — given by God himſclfto Noah, 


repeated to Moſes, and ratified by the apoſtles of | 


Jeſus Chriſt ; — given immediately after the flood, 
when the world, as it were, began anew; and the 
only one _ on that great occaſion : — repeated 
with awtu 

parated from the reſt of mankind, to be holy to him- 
ſelf: repeated with dreadful denunciations of divine 
vengeance, both againſt the Few and the Stranger 
that ſhould dare to tranſgreſs it; — and ratified b 
the moſt ſolemn arid facred council, that ever was al- 
ſembled upon earth; acting under the immediate in- 
fluence of the ſpirit of God ! ——= tranſmitted from 
that ſacred aſſembly to the ſeveral churches of the 
neighbouring nations, by the hands of no meaner 
meſſengers, than two biſhops, and two apoſtles ; aſ- 


ſerted by the beſt writers and moſt philoſophic ſpi- | 
rits of their age, the Chriſtian apologiſts ; and ſealed | 
with the blood of the beſt men, the Chriſtian mar- 


tyrs ! confirmed by the unanimous ſentences of fa- 
thers, emperors, and councils : and one of theſe, as 
low as the ſixth century. Reverenced (in confor- 


mity to the practice and principles even of Jews and 
Mahometans) by the whole church of God for the | 


firſt 300 years after Chriſt; and by all the churches of 
the Eaſt to this day: — churches allowed to be 
more extenſive, and not more corrupt, than that 
which vaunts itſelf, cazholick, and infallible, — 
And will any man after this dare to vilify this com- 
mand? Will any man in his ſenſes pronouncea pre- 
cept, ſo given, ſo repeated, and ſo ratified by God 
himſelf, unmeaning, and unimportant ? Can we ima- 
gine, that it was aſſerted by the moſt „ 
| © 


ſolemnity, to that people whom God ſe- 
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of the early ages of Chriſtianity, without knowledge 
Or obeyed by the moſt holy, even unto death, with- 
out conſcience! Or reverenced by the whole church 
of God, without reaſon? And ſhall we, after all 
this, contemn this command! becauſe light liber- 
tines revile, and inſolents deſpiſe it? — or, at beſt, 
becauſe ſome learned men, have given very weak and 
ungrounded, very unlearned realons, for believing it 
repealed? reaſons which I have now ſufficiently re- 
futed and expoſed ; And ſhall ſuch reaſons, and ſuch 
authorities weigh againſt God! and the inſpirations 
of his holy ſpirit? againſt the apoſtles, and apo- 
logiſts, and martyrs : and the whole church of God, 
for the three firſt and pureſt ages of the Chriſtian 
æra! Let others glory in their Chriſtian liberty, as 
they like beſt: — bur, perhaps, to ſome of theſe 
we may ſay with St. Paul: Tour glorying is not good - 


know ye not that a little leven leveneth the whole lump ? 


TH us much, at leaſt, we may ſay with him; Let 
not him that eateth, deſpiſe him that eateih not: and let 
not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth there is 
room for charity on both ſides, — bur with this ad- 
vantage to the abſtinent, — that eat (moſt cer- 
tainly) commendeth us not io God: for neither if we eat, 
are we the better; neither if we eat not, are we the 
worſe. *Tis ſome conſolation to be on the ſure fide 
of duty. ---- Glory who will, in his Chriſtian liberty; 
=--= Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 
then let them not forget what follows, — God ſaall 
deſtroy both it and them. - _ 


Tr mine is an error, it muſt be owned at the ſame 


time, that it is an error on the ſure ſide, it is inno- 
cent, it is an error infinitely better authorized, 
and nearer allyed to religion, vertue, and humanity, 
than its contrary ! for (not to mention the precepts 


of apoſtles, the opinions of tathers, and the decrees 
of councils) if Ierr, I err with the moſt men, (not 
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heathen) and with the beſt ! with the whole Chriſtian 


world of the beſt ages! and the whole caſtern world 


to this day; — Ierr, on the fide of humanity, 
and health; and a religious gratirude to the Author 
and Giver of life, for every creature ſlain for my ſup- 
port! I err, in oppoſitiqn to a practice manifeſtly 
Feed and ſavage; a practice which human nature 
abhors, -- a ſavage practice! which over-ran the Weſt, 
together with the Goths and Yandals  ---- a practice, 
introduced by Scythian barbarity, and eſtabliſhed by 
Popery ! ---- eftabliſhed with other works of dark- 
neſs, 1n the ages of error and jgnorance, and their 
neceſſary conſcquences, immorality and irreligion. 


APracrti cx, which under its only colour- 


able pretence, of aſſerting Chriſtian liberty, can, in 
the ordinary courſe of things, neither anſwer nor 
propoie, any end worth mentioning, but thoſe of 
floch, luxury, and cruelty z ---- ends, of all others, 
Jealt Chriſtian! © 


Bur tho! all this be demonſtrably true, yet am 
I ſufficiently ſenſible, that J have all this time been 
ſpeaking in a great mealure to appetite, which hath 
no ears; and to prejudice, which hath no eyes: 
to perverſenels, incapable of attention: and to pride, 
incapable of conviction : and am ſo far, from being 
able to bring ſome men to reaſon, that I am myſelt, 


Faber, become the object of their pity, for at- 


tempting it z ---- that I have been feeding the raillery 
of libertines, and the ſcoffs of infidels; ---- that even 
Park will droll on this occafion, and ſtupidity 
break ſtale jeſts, ---- Alas! -- Who is ſo igno- 
rant, as not to know, that the /corner, toe to every 
yirtue and excellence in lite ! muſt in that very cha- 
rafter, be the ſworn enemy ot every part of religion ! 
of thar religion, by which every virtue lives, and is 
eſteemed in the world! whois fo ignorant, as not to 
Fgowz that this meaneſt denomination of men, ſub- 
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ſiſts upon earth, like the meaneſt ſpecies of inſects: 
by teizing and tainting to the utmoſt of their malig- 
nant might: and then feeding where they have in- 
fected ; ----- but, God be praiſed, their impotence 
affects nothing bur infirmiry ! and the ſlighteſt fence 
is ſecurity againſt them. Some difference, I hope, 
will be allowed between us, on this occaſion: — I 
write, trom the dictates of a good conſcience, it 1s 
theirs to ſee, if they reproach not from the influence 
of an evil ; ---- I write, from the cleareſt convicti- 
on; ·ͤ let them beware that they rail not from cor- 
ruption: ---- this I will ſay without ſcruple : ---- I 
reaſon from the light of an humble, an honeſt, and 
a diligent enquiry : ---- and if they ndicule, they ri- 
dicule from the depth of a lazy, and a conceited ig- 
norance ! ---- how far that ignorance will acquit them 
at the great day of account, God only. knows. 


— 


DisSERTATION III. 
Of the building of Babel. 


7 HEN the world, as it were, began a ſecond 
time, in Noah and his ſons, Moſes tells us, 
that God bleſſed them twice, in a very remarkable 
manner, and in words that plainly imply the bleſſin 
of an immenſe increaſe. Thus in Gen. ix. i. Aud | 
God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the earth. And 
again at the 7th verſe, Aud you, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, bring forth abundantly in the earth, and multiply 
therein. By theſe commands in ſuch reiterated and ex- 
*Zgerating expreſſions, of being fruitful, multiplying, 
and bringing forth abundantly, is plainly meant, ac- 
cording to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue, the bleſ- 
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ſing of a very extraordinary and prodigious increaſe, 
conferred upon Noah and his ſons: for what God 
commands, he wills; and what he wills, muſt have 
effect. From hence ſome have inferred, that man- 
kind were multiplyed by twins at leaſt, for many 
years next after the flood; and they are confirmed 
in this conjecture, by finding, that according to 
the Hlebrem chronology of the old teſtament, they 
were in about a hundred years from that era, nu- 
merous enough to ſet about the building of the tower 
of Babel, the moſt magnificent and ſtupendous work 
of all antiquity. 


THE number of mankind, ſuppoſed by ſome then 
in the world, amounts to about a million and a half. 
But the learned primate V/her contents himſelf with 
_ = number, viz. 388000 males, and as many 

emales. | 


B uv r as much the greater part of theſe muſt have 
been children at this time, and many of thoſe, who 
were ſufficient for labour, mult be taken up in cul- 
tivating the ground and furniſhing proviſion for thoſe 
who were employed in building: the remaining 
hands, are, by ſome men, deemed a number not ſut- 
83 to ſet about, and much leſs to finiſh ſo great 
A Work. | | 


I $sHATLL not enter into this diſpute, but con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that there is not the 
leaſt neceſſity for confining even the beginning of 
that great undertaking to this time; ſince the on- 
ly reaſon of moment aſſigned for that confinement, 
is this; tis {aid in the roth chapter of Geneſis, 
at the 2th verſe, That unto Eber were born two ſons ; 


the name of one was Peleg, which is derived from a 


Hebrew word {ignifying to divide; and the reaſon 
of the name is annexed, far in his days was the earth 
divided... Now, by the ſubſequent account 2 
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leg's anceſtors, we find, that he was born in the 101 
year after the flood : from whence *ris concluded, 
that the earth began to be divided at his birth. — 
Bur this concluſion by no means follows from the 
text, which only ſays, that in his days the earth was 
divided. words, which can with no propriety or 
colour of reaſon, be ſuppoſed to imply that this di- 
viſion began at his birth. — Nor is it ſo much as 
ſaid, that this name was given him at his birth: 
and *tis certain, it might as well have been given 
him, at any time after, from his being a principal 
agent among his own family, in the diviſion made 
in his days: as it is notorious, that names have been 
given not only to men, but to families, from like 
accidents, in infinite inſtances, throughout all ages 
and regions of the world; - or ſuppoſe the name 
given at his birth, Why might it not have been given 
prophetically, as that of Noah, from an event fore- 
ſeen, which did not however come to pals till many 
hundreds of years after the name was given. And 
ſince Peleg lived two hundred and thirty nine years, 
and that his younger brother Fockzan, and his ſons, 
were a conſiderable colony in the diſtribution of the 
world, at that time, tis much more rational, and 
every way more credible, that this diſtribution did 
not begin till a conſiderable part of his life was lap- 
ſed. And if it be ſuppoſed begun about a hundred 
years after his birth, or if his birth be computed ac- 
cording to the chronology of the Septuaginr, we 
ſhall then have time ſufficient for finiſhing the great 
work of Babel, before this diſtribution ; ſince man- 
kind, might very well be multiplied ro ſome mil- 
lions, betore that time. : | 


Havi e thus prepared the way, the bulineſs 


of this diſſertation ſhall be to enquire, | 


Firſt, WHETHER there ever was ſuch a tower 


| built as is here ſpoken of by 4oſes ; and if built, 


Secondly, 
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Second, WHAT end the builders propoſed by 
erecting ſo magnificent a ſtructure, 


Thirdly, We a T end Almighty God propoſed by 
defeating their af; wi in the manner here record- 
ed by Moſes, viz. by confounding their language. 
And, es 5 1 


Laſfily, To anſwer the objections which have 
been raiſed againſt this account of the confuſion of 
tongues, 


IN the firſt place then, that there was ſuch a 
tower in Babylon is out of all doubt; that it was al- 
fo built of brick and ſlime, as the ſcriptures expreſs, 
is atteſted by Herodotus, and Arrian, who were both 
upon the ſpot ; the ſlime being that pitchy ſubſtance 
called Aſphaltus, with which that country abounds 
and the brick, Herodotus aſſures us, was baked in fur 
naces; fo perfectly does his teſtimony agree with 
Moſes, who records the purpoſe of thoſe builders, 
and their performance of it, in theſe words; And 


they ſaid one to another, Go to, let us make brick and | | 


burn them throughly, and they had brick for ſtone, and 
ſlime had they for mortar. Then follows; And they 


| ſaid, Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower, whoſe |: 


top may reach unto heaven. 


THe expreſſion of reaching unto heaven, is uſed 


according to the known idiom of the Hebrew, and 


the Greek alſo, to ſignify very great height. — And, 
in fact, the height of this tower, was prodigious, 
it was an hundred and nineteen feet higher than 
the higheſt of the Egyptian pyramids z even accord- 
ing to their accounts who rate it loweſl . Now the 


- 


— 


*Strabo determines the height of it to be a furlong; and up- 
on this foot, the authors of the univerſal hiſtory compute it to 
be 179 feet higher than the greateſt of the Egyptian pyramids, 
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accounts of the heathen concerning this city, are 
all either fabulous or contradictory: — ſome ſay that 
Belus built it; others Semiramis; and we know that 
Nebuchadnezzar took all the glory of it to himſelf; 
Cteſias (and after him Diodorus) aſcribes all the build- 
ings of that great city to Semiramis; which yet were 
the known works of many ſucceeding generations; 
and which were ſo prodigious, that it was impoiſi- 
ble they could be otherwiſe executed. Bur as he is 
an hiſtorian of no credit, and demonſtrably and no- 
toriouſly falſe in his account of this matter: — and 
as other heathen hiſtorians are not ſo much as agreed 
who was the founder of the city, (tho' all agree, 
that this tower was the temple of Belus, who is 
ſuppoſed the Nimrod of the ſcripture) ſome ſeem- 
ing of opinion, that it was erected by him for a- 
ſtronomical obſervations; and others, that it was 
built a little later, and dedicated to him; 'tis plain 
we have no account of this matter to reſt upon, with 
any clearneſs and confidence, except that of Moſes 5 
who, as he is doubtleſs the moſt antienr, is alfo found, 


1 after all poſſible ſcrutiny, to be infinitely the molt | 


authentick hiſtorian, of all antiquity. 


AND as this tower of Babel, conſidered upon the 
foot of the antient chronology, is doubtleſs the old- 
eſt work, of the oldeſt (at leaſt, one of the oldeſt) 
city, of the oldeſt empire of the world; and con- 
feſſedly atchieved in the beginning of that empire; 
the queſtion then is, How it could be performed fo 
early, otherwiſe than in the manner Moſes relates it? 
— for Belus is allowed by moſt and beſt heathen wri- 
ters * to be the founder of the city, as well as the 


"— 


—— 


+ Pliny vol. 1. p. 356, Durat adbuc ibi Jobis Beli templum : inven- 
tor Hic ſuit ſideralis ſcientie, — And Diod. Siculus, |. 1. gives us to 
underſtand that the Chaldeans made their aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions there, T's — 

* See Quint. Curt, 1, 5, and Pliny ut ſupra, === Prideaux cone 
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empire; and it never was doubted, that the tower 
was built by the founder of the empire, when the 
ſame perſon is ſuppoſed the founder of the city; and 
being at the ſame time allowed the moſt prodigious 
work of all antiquity, the queſtion is, — Belus 
could build it? Tis not to be imagined, how it 
could be attempted by any prince in the infancy both 
of empire and arts, ---- in the infancy of empire, 
when royalty was confined for the molt part to the 
dominion of one or two cities! as it certainly was, 
as low as Abraham; and no more than four are at- 
tributed even to Nimrod in the ſcripture; and Mo- 
ſes's account of him, is, that he began to be a mighty 
one in the earth which the beſt writers explain, by 
his being the firſt that laid the foundation of regal 
authority, among mankind ; and to imagine that ſuch 
a 5 of ſovereign power, could effect ſuch a 
ſtructure as the tower of Babel, is a wild ſuppoſi- 
tion. — Nor is it imaginable, how an empire able 
to effect ſuch a work, could be entirely acquired, 
and fo throughly eſtabliſhed by the ſame perlon, as 
to allow leiſure for amuſements of ſuch infinite 
toil and trouble. Tis true, great empires, have 
fince been ſeemingly acquired, by ſingle perſons, as 
Crus, and Alexander; but there is a great error in 
this ſuppoſition; they began, upon the foundation 
of kingdoms already acquired by their anceſtors; and 
ellabliſhed by the care and wiſdom of many ſuccel- 
five rulers, for ſeveral generations; and after a long 
improvement and exerciſe of their people in arts 
and arms, which gave them ſingular advantages over 
thoſe they conquered : — ſo that tho? theſe empires 
role to their height under Cyrus and Alexander, yet 
were they in reality the work of many ages. — Even 
Genghiſcan, and Tamerlane the great, 2 out upon the 
credit and ſtrength of conſiderable principalities long 
in the poſſeſſion of their anceſtors; nor is there any 
inſtance (that ever I could learn) of any great em- 
pire from the foundation of the world, 3 8 
| reete 
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rected and eſtabliſned by one private perſon; and 
therefore there is all the reaſon in the world to be- 
lieve, that Nimrod's dominion was not very great, 
— or if it were, there is no inſtance of works of 
this kind attempted from that day to this, but from 
the fulneſs of wealth, and wantonneſs of power; 
after peace, luxury, and long leiſure, had introdu- 
ced and eſtabliſhed arts; and therefore nothing 
can be wilder, than to attribure this work to the 
power and vanity of one man, in the infancy both 
of arts and empire; and when we can ſcarce ſup- 

oſe, that there was any ſuch thing as artificial wealth 
in the world. — And ſince this building, is un- 


doubtedly very antient, nay, demonſtrably as antient 


as the ſcriptures make it, and yet cannot be ſup- 
poſed the work of any one man in that period, To 
what can it with any appearance of probability be 
aſcribed, but to the united labours of all mankind? 
and that it was compleated in that union, before 
the contuſion of their language, ſeems highly pro- 
bable from theſe words of Moſes, in the eighth verſe 
of this chapter, So the Lord ſcattered them abroad 


from thence, upon the face of all the earth, and they 


left off to build the city : if the tower had not been 
finiſhed before this time, their ceſſation from that 
alſo, would naturally have been mentioned; but yas 
nity being a main motive to this work, as ſhall be 
ſhewn immediately, tis probable the work of great- 
eſt vanity, was firſt begun and executed; and exe- 
cured doubtleſs it might be, by ſuch an immenſe 
number of men ſo united; but impoſſible to be exe- 
cuted by the power of any ſeparate ſociety of men, 
for many ages after the diſperſion. 61 


BESI1D ES, if Sir Iſaac Newton's correction of 
antient chronology, be right, neither Belus, nor Ni- 


nus, nor Semiramis, the ſuppoſed builders of this 


tower, in the accounts of the heathen, had ſo much 


as a being, till many hundreds of years after Mojes's 


account 
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account of this matter and yet Moſes ſpeaks of 
this tower and city, as of any other affairs well 


known in his time: Can we then, with any colour 
of reaſon, doubt of its exiſtence at that time? And 


what end could he have in giving a falſe or fictiti- 
ous account of its origine ? unleſs to difcredit the 
reſt of his writings, and defeat his own purpoſes, 
with a people with whom, the tradition of this mat- 
ter, was very treſhy as it could not but be, in fo 
ſmall a ſpace from the moſt remarkable event that 
ever was, ſince the foundation of the world, ex- 
cept the deluge. | 


A p therefore take this matter either way; ei- 
ther upon the foot of the antient chronology, or 
the correction of it, Moſes's account, is the only 
one, that can be relyed on, with any appearance of 
reaſon. | | 2 | 


I CANNOT in this place forbear taking notice 
of a paſſage in Diodorus Siculus (I. 1.) which gives 

reat confirmation to this part of the Moſais hiſtory : 
— he tells us, that on the walls of one of the Baby- 
lonian palaces, was pourtrayed, a general hunting, 
of all forts of wild beaſts : with the figure of a wo- 
man on horſeback, piercing a leopard, and a man 
fighting with a lion; ſuppoſed to repreſent Semira- 


mis and Ninus; and on the walls of the other palace, 


armies in battalia, and huntings of ſeveral kinds. 


Now Moſes, when he hath told us, that Nimrod be- 


gan to be a mighty one on the earth, he adds, that he 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord, 1. e. according 
to the Hebrew idiom, he was a very great and 


remarkable huntſman; ſo remarkable, that it be- 


came a common ſaying in the world, even as Nim- 
rod the mighty hunter before the Lord. Now, as hun- 
ting is the beſt means of training up men to war, 
and was the moſt natural means of attaining to em- 
pire in thoſe early ages, by the glory gained, and 
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publick good done, in deſtroying thoſe wild beaſts 
which infeſted the world at that time: and alſo by 
drawing together a body of men under one leader: 
and as boars and lions are {till carried in the eſcut- 
cheons of great families, in memory of ſome ex- 
ploits atchieved by their anceſtors, on ſuch crea- 
tures, as Mr. Selden obſerves; and ſince Moſes tells 
us, not only that Nimrod was a mighty huntſman, 
bur likewiſe, that Babel was the beginning of his 
kingdom: What can be ſo rational an account of 


theſe ornaments on the Babylonian palaces, as that 


they were ſet up by ſome of Nimred's deſcendants, 


in their anceſtors imperial city, in memory of the 


great founder of their family, and the empire? 


5 4 
AND thus having cleared the firſt head of my 
enquiry, viz. Whether there ever was ſuch a tower 
as that mentioned in my text, and who were the 
builders of it; I now proceed, in the ſecond 
pics to enquire what end theſe builders propoſed 
y erecting ſo magnificent a ſtruture, 


AND that I think, is ſufficiently explained to us 
Gen. xi. 4. And they ſaid, Go to, let us build us a city, 
ay reach unto heaven; and let 


and a tower, whoſe op | 
us make us a name, left, (or as the LXX render it, 


before) we be ſcattered abroad, upon the face of the whole 


earth. 


Now in this reſolution two ends ſeem plainly 
to be aimed at, — to prevent a diſperſion, — and 
to make a name: - let us conſider each of theſe 
diſtin&ly. 1 8 ee e 


_ Firsr then, we are to enquire, how they could 
propoſe to prevent a diſperſion, by building this 
tower: — and this, 1 think, is obvious; they were 
now in the midſt of a vaſt plain, undiſtinguiſhed by 
roads, buildings, or boundaries of any kind, except 
rivers. 
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rivers. The proviſion of paſture, and other neceſ- 
faries obliged them to ſeparate z and when they were 
ſeparated, there was a neceſſity of ſome guidance, 
to bring them together again, on occaſion : other- 
wiſe, all regular and = 
cut off; and with that, all the pleaſures of ſociety. 
Now what could ſo naturally and properly prevent 
all theſe inconveniencies, as a tower large and lofty 
enough to be ſeen at great diſtances z and conle- 
_ quently, ſufficient to guide them from all Pn 
of that immenſe region! and when they had occa- 
ſion to correſpond, or come together, nothing was 
more proper, than the contiguous buildings of 4 
city, for their reception, and more convenient com- 
munication. | Mo. 


BEFORE their deſcent, Ararat, and the ark up- 
on it, were landmarks ſufficient: and nothing could 
ſo effectually ſupply their place, upon a vaſt plain, 
as an ample tower of ſufficient eminence : ---- and 
this was ſo juſt and judicious a reaſon for erecting 
this tower, that Perizonius, a late learned writer, 
thought it the only one implied in the text, and 
hath with a good deal of learning (and not with- 
out ſome probability) endeavoured to ſhew, that 
the words, Let us male us à name, might, in the 

original, ſignify no more, than let us make us a Sigu, -» 

that is, a landmark or monument to guide us. 


Bur foraſmuch as thoſe words, would then be 
unneceſſary, a monument or landmark, being ſuffi- 
ciently implied in the idea of a 7ower, whoſe top may 
reach unto heaven: and as the LXX have render- 
ed them otherwile, to imply a motive of fame or 
vanity, and both theſe reaſons are very natural, and 
very well conſiſtent: therefore I chuſe to under- 
ſtand the words in the common received ſenſe. Take 
this reſolution then, in the light of both theſe mo- 
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tives united, and the reaſoning of theſe bold buil- 
ders will ſtand thus: 


Wx are here on a vaſt plain, our diſperſion is 
inevitable, our increaſe and the neceſſities of life 
demand it; we are ſtrong and happy united: di- 
vided, we ſhall be weak and wretched: let us then 
contrive ſome means of union, and friendly com- 
munication; (which may at the {ame time perpetu- 
ate our fame and memory) and what means ſo pro- 
per for theſe purpoſes, as a magnificent city, and 
a mighty tower, whoſe top may reach unto beaven! 
This city, and this tower, will be ſure means of 
union, and friendly communication, ---- the tower 


will be alandmark to Us, throughout the whole ex- 


tent of this vaſt plain &; and ſo make our correſ- 
pondence eaſy, ---- as the city will make it commo- 
dious. Theſe glorious purpoſes, we are well able 
to effect united; but divided, we ſhall be inconſi- 
derable; and diſperſe inglorious, and eſtranged, over 
the face of the eartn. 55 


Co MEN TATORs have puzzled themſelves 
to find out forced reaſons for this union of man- 


27 - . 2 


r 


* As to the extent ot this plain, the reader will, I hope, not 
be diſpleaſed at my tranſcribing a paragraph upon this head from 
the learned authors of the univerſal hiſtory betorementioned (N. 
2. p. 142.) i | | 
We meet with footſteps of the name of Shinaar, in thoſe parts; 
« both in antient and modern authors; Sennaar of Babylon, is 
mentioned by Heſtiaus the Mileſian, and the city of Singara in 
* Meſopotamia by ſeveral, Some ſpeak of a territory of that name 


in the ſame quarters; Ptolemy places both the city and moun- 


*« tain of Singara there; all which ſeem to be the ſame city, moun- 
* train and territory, which ſtill bear the name of Sanjar in the 
« eaſt. The part of Meſopotamia, choſen out by the aſtronomers 
ein the time of Khalifah al Mamin, for meaſuring the content 
of a degree of a great circle, was the deſart of Senjar ; which 
* the nature of the experiment ſhews to have been large, as well 
* as a level country: and this we take to haye been, at leaſt, a part 


of the antient plain of Shinaar. 
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utmoſt plainneſs and fimplicity, which required lit-| 


leaſt an hundred and twenty years before-hand, that 
Want houſes after the flood; and therefore, he muſt 


take care allo that his ſons ſhould be inſtructed in 
architecture, ---- And they had all the inventions and 
improvements of their anceſtors for their guides and 


the world ſhould be deſtroyed no more, in the ſame 
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kind in ſo extraordinary an undertaking ; when the £ 
plain natural reaſons of it, lay ſo fully and fairly be- fi 
fore them in the text. | | ( 


Tux were all the ſons of one man, bred up in c 
brotherly affection, and under all the motives oft! 
friendly union, that can be imagined; their com- tt 
mon father, was their common governor: they were ht 
the only men on the globe; and they had no property bl 
to contend for. What would not ſuch friends 10 ta 
united undertake ! ----= What attempt could be too 

arduous, or too difcouraging, to continue, and if 

poflible, to perpetuate ſuch a union! gr 


Bur beſides all this, all the pride and magni- is 
ficence of their anceſtors, were defaced, and utter- an 
ly deſtroyed by the deluge, without the leaſt re- w 
mains or memorial of their grandeur ! conſequent- wie 
ly, the earth was now a clear ſtage, whereon to 
erect, new, and unrivalled monuments of glory and] 
grandeur to themſelves: nor could they want art to 
effect their purpoſe z it being in itſelf a work of the 


tle art or contrivance; or if it had, Noah knew, at 


the earth was to be deſtroyed, and peopled again 
from him; he knew, that he, and his ſons, would 


be very negligent, (to ſay no worſe) if he did not 
acquire ſome knowledge and skill in 1 and 


models. ---- And being aſſured by God himſelf, that 


manner, they had reaſon to believe, that whatever 
monuments of magnificence they ſhould now erect, | 
would laſt, in proportion to the ſtrength of the 


ſtructure, and durableneſs of the materials. - As " 
ke 


e- 
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the firſt, I believe it will be allowed, that no other 
ſtructure ever vied with this in point of ſtrength, 
(except the pyramids) and whether it was thro' ne- 
ceſſity or choice, is hard to ſay, but certainly they 
choſe the moſt durable materials for their ſtructure, 
that this world affords ; ſince right good brick clay, 
throughly burnt, and ſuch was that of which this 
building wholly conſiſted, is found to outlaſt mar- 
ble; and is, I believe, more durable even than me- 
tals of any kind *. 


Nox let any man think it ſtrange that I lay fo 
great a ſtreſs upon the motive of vanity, towards 
effecting this work, when it is notorious, that this 
is the very principle, which hath ever governed, 
and incited the whole race of mankind, in all the 
works and monuments of magnificence, that ever 
were erected, from the foundation of the world, to 
this day : ---- that which could erect ſo many cities, 
mauſoleums, palaces, pillars, and pyramids, may well 
be allowed ſufficient for one Babel. 


Bor here I would have the reader cautioned, 
not to imagine that | think this tower and city could 
be for ever the means of an immediate union and 
communication among this people, and their poſte- 
rity, or that they thought it could: the conſtant 
increaſe of their numbers would perpetually demand 
a proportionable diſperſion, till the whole earth was 
overſpread by them; and conſequently, there would 
ſoon be a neceſſity of building other cities; bur ſtill 
this generation would enjoy the immediate benefit 
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Dio obſerves (I. 68. p. 783. edit. Leuencl. ) that the aſphaltus 
with which Babylon was built, gives ſuch a firmneſs and ſecurity 
(A,) to burnt brick, or ſmall ſtones, that it makes them 
ſtronger than either rocks, or iron. —— And Diodorus Siculus (l. 19.) 
aicribes the duration of embalmed bodies to tne mixture of this 
"Hu. 19 2: 7 6 . 
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of this great undertaking ;z which, in all probabi- m 
lity, was all they propoſed by it, beſides the buſi- pl 
[nels of vanity before mentioned. me in 


THESE are the plain obvious reaſons for which A 
mankind united in this mighty work of Babel: as is na 
ſufficiently evident, both from the words of Moſes, * 
and the nature of the thing; and I am perſuaded, to 
thinking men would never have ſought for any o- g 
ther reaſon, could they have conceived why God 
ſhould interpoſe in ſo extraordinary a manner, to th 
defeat this deſign; which they think he would not th 


have done, if the deſign had not been ſome way or ſo 
other, monſtrouſly wicked, and deteſtable; and in- th 
deed this ſeems to have been the common ſenſe of pl 
mankind, upon the point, from the heathen. mytho- ji ** 
logy, of the impious attempt of the old giants, to In 
invade heaven, by heaping Pelion upon Ofa; which; 10 


is, in all appearance, a fable, founded upon ſome 

obſcure memory of the deſign here mentioned by] 
Hoſes, to build a tower whoſe top may reach unto hea- 
ven; eſpecially conſidering, that this ſtructure, as 
Herodotus deicribes it, conſiſted of eight towers, 
piled one upon another. | 


AN p therefore I now proceed, in the third place, | 
to enquire, what end Almighty God propoſed, by 
defeating this project, in the manner here recorded 
by Moſes, viz. by confounding their language. | 


Ay the main purpoſe of God, in confounding 
the language of mankind, at that time, moſt pro- 
bably was, to prevent the carly eſtabliſhment of 
| one great empire in the world; and, in conſequence 
| : of that, the proportionable growth of every vice 
and impiety, among mankind. 


| | Fon, if this city were once finiſhed, the imme- 
diate conſequence would have been, the eftabliſh- 
| ment 
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ment of ſome civil government; and, as the peo- 
ple were all the ſons of one man, that government, 
in the hand of Noah, or his heir, would have eſta- 
bliſhed this city the metropolis of an empire over 
all mankind, then in being; and that empire, would 
naturally, and almoſt neceſſarily, become univerſal, 
when the ties of regal authority were ſuperadded 
to the paternal; and, when all the ſubordinate de- 
grees, of rulers and magittrates, of all kinds, were 
in the ſame analogy : that is, when their power, in 
the ſtate, ſhould be in the order of their natural au- 
thority, — as, in all probability, it would be, for 
ſome ages, at leaſt. And, what would have been 
the conſequence of ſuch an eſtabliſnment? Why, 
3 this, that impiety, and immorality of all 
inds, would have kept pace with the empire; and 
increaſed and enlarged in the ſame proportion; ſince 
it is notorious, that the wickedneſs of men, in all 
ſocieries, is, in proportion to their number. — In- 
creaſe of men exacts an increaſe of induſtry induſ- 
try brings wealth; wealth luxury; and luxury, vice of 
every kind. — This is the known and ordinary train 
of things. Hence it is, that the greateſt cities, be- 
ing moſt wealthy, are found, in fact, to be moſt 
luxurious, and moſt vicious; and, in proportion to 
the duration of that affluence, and the numbers of 
men infected by it, the arts of luxury, and all the 
conſequent corruptions, muſt eternally endure and 
increaſe alſo z — and, as an empire, founded at this 
time, muſt, from the nature of the thing, become 
more extenſive than any other ever was, at leaſt, 
ſince the flood, becauſe all the members of it muſt 
be joined together, by the cement of one com- 
mon blood, — and by all the ties of the ſame lan- 
guage, manners, religion, intereſt, and authority; 
conſequently, the corruptions of mankind, would, 
of neceſſity, increaſe, and extend, in the ſame pro- 
Potent and, as ſuch an empire, mult, in all pro- 
ability, ſoon ſtretch itſelt to the utmoſt limits a 
"TM 3 the 
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the earth, and ſo become univerſal, wickedneſs would 


undoubtedly be as univerſal . 


Trrs God Almighty plainly foreſaw; and, by 
one act of infinite and adorable Wiſdom, prevented 
— prevented, not only for the preſent, but, to the 
end of the world; by that ſingle act, of confound- 
ing their language, he crumbled mankind, ar once, 
into ſeparate affections, and intereſts; and reduced 
*em ro the virtue and the diſcipline of ſmall ſocie- 
ties; which can ſubſiſt no otherwiſe, in the neigh- 
bourhood ot. other ſocieties, of ſeparate intereſts, but 
by diſcipline, and virtue, and induſtry ; . and, as the 
variety of languages, now diffuſed among man- 
kind, would naturally increaſe, from the mixtures, 
ariſing from the commerce of one people with ſe- 
veral others, of different tongues: and different lan- 
guages, will always create a difference of inclina- 


tions, and, in conſequence of that, a difference of | 


intereſts, tis evident, that the diſunion of mankind, 
muſt, from rhis one principle, eternally increaſe 
with their numbers; and, by this means, univerſal 
monarchy, and the conſequence of that, univerſal 
corruption, mult for ever be kept out of the world. 


AnD that this was the expreſs purpoſe of pro- 
vidence, in confounding the language of the world, 
at this time, ſeems to me clear, from God's own 
words, {recorded by Moſes) on this occaſion, in the 
11th chapter of Gen. at the 6th and 7th verſes, And 
the Lord ſaid, Behold, the people is ane; and they have 


| all one language And this they begin to do: And now 


nothing will be reſtrained from them, which they have 
tagined 10 do. T 


—_— 
8 


* There ſeem to have been, atleaſt, two empires ſubſiſting in 
the world at once, before the flood: nor did wickedneſs become 
univerſal, till the families of Seth and Cain united. | | 
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THe people is one (faith God); one in ſuch 2 
Senſe, as no other people ever were, from that day, 
to this: All brethren, the children of one father, 
then alive, and, in all probability, at their head ; 
and, being thus united by blood, they have allo all 
one language; — cemented by every principle of u- 
nion that can be imagined ; and this they begin to do; 


or, as it is in the original, his is their Beginning 10 
do, and now nothing will be reſtrained from them, which 


they have imagined to do: i. e. this is their firſt at- 
tempt, and, if they ſucceed in this, the {ame bro- 
therly affection, and ſocial vanity, which united them 
in this attempt, and made it proſperous, will inſpire 
'em with a ſtrong deſire of attempting, and a proud 
confidence of effecting, every with, and every va» 
nity, that comes into their hearts; the conſequence 
of which, muſt be, that they will run into all man- 


ner of irregularity, and extravagance z —- to prevent 


” 


which, God immediately enters into this reſoluti- 


on: Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not underſtand one another's 
ſpeech : So the Lord ſcattered them abroad from thence 
(ſays Moſes) upon the face of all the earth; and they 
left off to build the city. And by what means he did 
this, is more fully explained in the following verſe. 
— Therefore is the name of it called Babel, (i. e. con- 
fuſion) becauſe the Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth: Aud from thence did the Lord ſcat- 
ter them abroad upon the face of all the earth, i. e. 


| having, by the confuſion of their language, divided 
them into diſtinct tribes, the conſequence was, that 


each of thoſe tribes, choſe to live ſeparate as it is 
the nature of mankind, to ſeparate from thoſe with 


whom they cannot converſe, and to unite where 


they can. And ſo they became ſo many diſtinct 
nations, and colonies, over the face of the whole 


earth. | . 
1 SS. WHAT 
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War the Number of theſe colonies was, is 
not ſo clear, from the Scriptures; tho' (with ſome 
reaſon) ſuppoſed 70 or 72; but, it ſeems ſufficient- | 
ly evident, that God Almighty ſo far conſulted their 
happineſs, as to unite particular families, by one 
tongue, and, probably, under one head, from thoſe 
words of Moſes, in the roth chapter of Gen. where, 
recounting the deſcendants from each of Noah's ſons, 
ke ſays firſt, of the deſcendants of Fapheth, By theſe 
were the iſles of the Gentiles divided, in their lands 
every one after his tongue, after their families, in their 
nations. And ſo likewiſe of the ſons of Ham, Theſe 
are the ſons of Ham, after their families, after their 
rongues, in their countries, and in their nations. And, 
in the ſame manner, he ſays of the deſcendants. of 
Shem, Theſe are the ſons of Shem, after their families, 
after their tongues, in their lands, after their nations. 
— From whence it ſeems evident, that a certain 
number of families, having one tongue, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of one country; and ſo became one na- 
kon. „„ N 
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AND thus having, I hope, ſufficiently explained 
for what reaſon, and with what infinite W iſdom- 
the diſperſion of mankind was effected, by the ſingle 
act of confounding their language; having ſhewn 
alſo that it was not in puniſhment of guilr, but in 

prevention of it; not to correct corruption, but 
to keep it out, and to preclude it from a poſſibility 
of becoming univerſal in the world: and that in fact 
he hath done ſo: — The common opinion of di- 
vines, that this was only the work of Ham, and his 
deſcendants, is plainly without foundation; Beſides 
the Scripture afſures us, that Aſber, a deſcendant of 
Shem's, went out from that very land, and built 
Ninive; and therefore there is no doubt, but that 
he, and all his deſcendants, were there allo. © 
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I come now, in the laſt place, to anſwer the 
only objection, of any moment, which lies againſt: 


this account, which is this; 


THrar the increaſe of mankind, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity cauſe a variety in their language; and, conſe- 


— that there was no need of a miraculous in- 


terpoſition, to produce this variety. 


IN anſwer to this, I could with theſe objectors 


would ſupport their objection with ſome more colour 
of reaſon, or ſhew of proot; becauſe, till they do 
ſo, the abſurdity of the poſition itſelf, can only be 
confuted, and expoſed ; — whereas, ſince abſurd po- 


ſitions can only be ſupported by weak and idle rea- 


ſons, if the reaſon of an abſurd opinion were added, 
the falſhood of it would be capable of clearer and 


* * 


more complicated confutation. 


*T x5 true, a late ingenious writer hath, in his 
letter ro Dr. Waterland, in ſome meaſure removed 
this difficulty, by telling us, (p. 38.) that the cauſe 


of the variety of languages in the world is grounded in 


reaſon and nature; in the neceſſary mutability of human 


things, the riſe and fall of ſtates and empires, change 
| of modes and cuſtoms, which neceſſarily introduce a pro- 


portionable change in language. 


No w, in anſwer to the main of this obje&ion, I 
beg leave to ask this Gentleman, for whoſe learnin 
and abilities I have long had an high eſteem, (wick 
much grief to ſee them degraded in the defence of 
an ill cauſe) this plain queſtion, —— Whether he 


believes, that, if the Normans and South-Britons had 


ſpoke the ſame language at the time of the conqueſt, 
the importation of French faſhions and laws, would 
have changed the Eugliſb tongue, ſo far as to make it 


_ anew language? I will anſwer for him, that he will 
oo nor, 


— 


i 
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not, upon due deliberation, believe ſo great an ab- 
ſurdity ; — and, for the reft of his reaſoning, upon 
this ſubject, refer my reader to the very learned re- 
marks upon this letter, by Philobiblicus Cantabrigienſis, 
which, I doubt not, will give him the ſame entire 
ſatisfaction, upon this point, which, I here acknow- 
ledge, that it hath given me. 


IN the mean time, I appeal, to every man of com- 
mon ſenſe, whether any thing in nature be more cre- 
dible or reaſonable, than to believe, that any num- 
ber of men, deſcending from one father and mo- 
ther, ſpeaking one language, and teaching the ſame 
to their children, would for ever continue to ſpeak 
that language, and no other; the ſame reaſon why 
Shem, 1am, and Fapheth, would ſpeak one language, 
Viz. becauſe they were taught it by their parents, 
would ſurely hold as good, why their children, 
ſhould ſpeak it, and their children's children, and 
ſo on, endleſsly. 7 


TuERE are now, ſome millions of men, in England, 
that ſpeak the ſame language, becauſe they were taught 
it; might not as many more, or ten times as many more, 
or ten thouſand times as many more ſpeak it, for the 
fame reaſon? · Tis true, the Engliſb, and all living lan- 
guages, are in a perpetual flux; new words are added, 
and others die, or grow obſolete; But whence does this 
ariſe? not at all from the nece//ary mutability of human 
things; but moſt evidently from the mixture of other 
tongues ; ſcholars add new words, or terminations, 
from the learned languages, either thro” affectation 
of learning, or a deſire of adorning their native 
tongue, with ſome words of more elegance or ſig- 
ni ficance; and others, from a commerce with coun- 
tries of different languages, naturally adopt ſome 
of their phraſes and expreſſions, into their own; 
and ſo our language varies; And what then? How 
does this affect the queſtion concerning the conti- 

| NUANCE 
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nuance of the ſame language, where no other was 
eyer taught, or heard? 


THE Jews are allowed to have ſpoken the fame 


language from Moſes, to the Babyloniſh captivity z if 


their polity had continued, Would they not ſpeak 
the ſame e this day? Some of the inland 
inhabitants o _— 2 to ſpeak. the fame lan- 
uage now, which they ſpoke 2000 years ago; 

in al probability, the 9 obſervation is _ — 
near neighbours the We) Could they keep to ane 
language for 2000 years, and could not the deſeendanta 
of Noah keep to one language for 200.? Could they 
keep their language amidſt a variety of ſo: many - 
thers all about chem, and when tis ſcarcely 

they ſhould be clear of all commerce with people: af 
different tongues, and could not theſe keep: their 
language, when it was impoſſible they could have 
any commerce but with one another? Fheſe Afri- 
cans (to ſay nothing of the Welt) now keep their 


own tongue tho' there are fo many others in the 


world, to taint, and by degrees aboliſh it; if there 
were no other language in the world, bur theirs, 
does any man believe they would not continue to 
{peak it for 2000, or 10000 years more, if the warld 
laſted ſo long? And if all the reſt ot mankind were 
deſtroyed, and no traces of their learning or languages 
left behind, and the world were to be wholly peopled 
from theſe Africans, would not the whole world then 
ſpeak one language? Tis true, as arts increaſed, and cuſ- 
toms changed, new terms and phraſes muſt be added; 


What then? new words would increaſe and adorn the 


tongue, bur ſure no man will ſay, they would deftroy 
it! — unleſs it be believed that new branches, or 
fruit, or flowers, do daily deſtroy the tree they ſhoot 
out from. 0 


TE E learned author of the letter to Dr. Vater. 


land, p. 39. ſeems to think, that all o:her languages 
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ſprang as naturally from the Hebrew, as many ſhoots 


from the ſame root, many branches from the ſame ſtock 


but 1 am confident, that whoever carefully conſiders 
the genius of each of the antient languages, now ex- 
tant, will find as little reaſon to believe that they all 
had their origin from the Hebrew, as that all the va- 
riety of foreſt and fruit trees in the world, were ori- 
ginally but ſo many ſhoots and branches from the 


palm- tree of Judæa. 


BESID Es all this, if we conſider that the lan- 
guage of Adam (if we could ſuppoſe it imper- 
fect in him, when it was demonſtrably inſpired by 
God, yet) had time enough to arrive to full per- 
fection in 1656 years : and that Noah and his ſons, had 
time enough to learn it in perfection, before the 
flood; the youngeſt of his ſons, being about an 


hundred years old, at that time, and himſelf ſix hun- 


dred: we cannot, with any colour of reaſon, ima- 
gine, that there could be any neceſſity of adding ſo 
much as one word to it, before the building of Ba- 
bel. — So utterly groundleſs and unreaſonable is this 
mighty objection. W r 


AN p yet ſuch is the deluſion of human vanity, that 
rather than acquieſce in the clear and natural account 
of this matter, delivered by Moſes, they will have 
words to wear out with uſage like cloaths; forget- 


j ting that this can only be in the ordinary train of 


things, from the importation of other words from 
foreign and more faſhionable languages; otherwiſe, 
long uſage, is ſo far from tending to aboliſh, that it 
naturally tends to eſtabliſn and preſerve a tongue. 
Nay ſome have gone ſo far into folly, as to ima- 
gine there was ſomething in the very air, which 


created a variety in the human ſpeech ; and they 


ground this conjecture upon the different way of 
pronouncing the ſame letters in ſome ſouthern and 
northern nations; as, if this aroſe from the diffe- 

rence 
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rence of climates; whereas, tis plainly a neceſſary 
conſequence from the variety of language, that the 
fame letter may, or rat her muſt, have different powers 
in different languages, e. g. we call the firſt letter of 
our alphabet, a, the French call it, au, Does that 
ariſe from the difference of our air? Tis ſaid there is 
no ſuch letter as av conſonant in the native tongue of 
a neighbouring kingdom, and for that reaſon the na- 
tives, who are early taught their own language, find 
a difficulty to pronounce this letter in ours (as they 
certainly do); Will any man of common ſenſe ſay 
there is any thing in the air of Ireland, that makes it 
impoſſible to pronounce a v conſonant ? What an ex- 
treme of ignorance and folly is it, to object and argue 
at this rate? | 


BEFORE I conclude, it will be proper to obſerve 
to the reader, that all the remains now extant of the 
molt antient heathen hiſtorians (except Sanchoniatho) 
concur to confirm the Moſaic account of this matter : 
the ſum of their teſtimonies is this, that a huge 
rower was built by gigantick men at Babylon, — that 
there was then but one language among mankind, --- 
that the attempt was offenſive to the gods, ---- who 
demoliſhed the tower, overwhelmed the workmen, 
divided their language, and diſperſed them over the 
face of the earth ®. | 429 


Ap thus having ſhewn, that the tower of Babel 
was, and could pa, 6 built, in the manner in which 
Moſes relates it; that vanity and ſocial affections were 
the motives to itz and that vanity alone could ac- 
compliſh it: having allo ſhewn, that the providence 
of God interpoſed with infinite wiſdom on this occa- 
ſion, by the confuſion of their language; and by that 


7 


gee the teſtimonies on this head collected by Foſeph, Anti. I. 1. 
e. 4. and Fuſeb, prep, Evang. l. 9. c. 14,15, 17. 0 
| | One 
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one act prevented the growth of univerſal corruption, 


from that day to this: — and laſtly, having, I hope, 
fully confuted the mighty objections of infidelity, to 
this part of the Moſarchiſtory ; I ſhall beg leave 
to add one, and but one obſervation more upon this 


head, — and that is, How injuriouſly and unrea- 


ſonably men object to the Moſaic account of God's 
endowing the firſt man with a perfect knowledge 
and skill of language at once, when the ſame miracu- 
lous act of power hath fince been more than once 
repeated: and not one language only, but many, in- 
fuled in an inſtant ! ſeveral languages infuſed 
into ſeveral men at Babel, ---- and many into ſeveral 


men at Feru/alem. ---- The firſt of theie facts ſuffici- 


ently proves itſelf at this day; ---- and the ſecond will, 
I truſt in God, be placed out of the reach of all rea- 
ſonable doubt, when it comes to be conſidered. 
I ſhall only add, that the wiſer heathen ſaw the nece(- 


ſity of aſcribing the origine of language to Almigh- 


ty God. Plato tells us, * that the firſt names were 
impoſed on things by the gods: and, in truth, with- 
out the advantage ot language divinely taught or in- 
ſpired, it is evident, that man would be (at leaſt, for 


a long time) mutum & turpe pecus, a dumb and baſe 


herd! would, with regard to their condition here, 
be no way diſtinguiſhed (unleſs, perhaps, to diſad- 
vantage) from the meaneſt order of brutes. 
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DIS SIR TAT 7 


Concerning the prediction relating to 
| Iſhmael. 55 

F TER the deſtruction of Babel, The introdue- 

the next remarkable event we on. ; 
meet with in the ſcripture, is, the calling of Abra= 
ham; the ſeveral maniteſtations of the divine preſence, 
which God vouchſafed unto him; and the ſeveral 
fignal bleſſings beſtowed upon him. 157/01 


* 
1 


Fo R what reaſons God called Abrabam from his 
own country, is not expreſly and formally declared 
in the ſcripture z --- but the event, I think, ſufficient- 
ly ſhews, that it was, to preſerve true religion in the 
world by means of him and his poſterity. ---- The 
common, and, I believe, the true opinion is, that 
the world was by this time grown greatly corrupt; 
and that God now delivered Abraham from that flood 
of idolatry that overſpread it, as he did Noah, not 
long before, from the flood of waters. 


TRHAT God did call Abraham from hisown coun- 
try, ſufficiently appears from the ſcriptures ; ---- thus 


Cen. xii. 1, Sc. Now the Lord had ſaid unto Abra- 


ham, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindrod, 
and from thy father's houſe, unto a land that I will 


Shew thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, 


and I will bleſs thee, and make thy name great, and thou 
ſhalt be a bleſſing z and I will bleſs them that bleſs thee, 
and curſe him that curſeth thee : and in thee ſball all fa- 
milies of the earth be bleſſed. ---= So Abraham departed, 
as the text tells us, from Haran, where _ _ 

| Welt: 
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dwelt : that he alſo firſt left Chaldea by a com- 


mand from God, appears from Gen. xv. 7. Iam the 
Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees. | 


Tux firſt part of the bleſſing here promiſed to 
Abraham, is, that he ſhould be made a great nation. 
And the buſineſs of this diſſertation ſhall be to en- 

uire how that promiſe was made good to him in 
his ſon 1ſhmael. | | | 


HaviNs, at my firſt entrance upon this work, 
determined, neither to incumber the reader with 
quotations, nor trouble him with repetitions of what 
others had obſerv'd upon the fame ſubjects before; 
and apprehending, upon. my firſt Enquiry, that I 
ſhould have little new to offer upon the ſubject of 
Thhmael's ſtrange character, and the predictions rela- 
ting to him, (at leaſt, much leſs than upon any of the 
foregoing ſubjects) that point having been anticipa- 
ted, and ſo amply, and with ſo much learning diſ- 
cuſſed by a divine of great note in the laſt age *, I 
determined for ſome time to leave that ſubject un- 
touched: barely referring my reader to the works of 
that eminent man; but finding, upon further con- 
ſideration, that thoſe works were not in every man's 
hands, and that the argument was capable of ſome 
additional illuſtration: that this point was a ſubject 
of ſingular curioſity, as well as great importance to- 
wards clearing the truth of the MAaſaic predictions: 
and that the omiſſion of it might be objected by 
libert ines, and aſcribed to a conſciouſneſs that the 
writings of Moſes could not be juſtified in that 
point: I determined in the end, not to let it go un- 
treated; and therefore, 1 hope, the learned reader 
will torgive me, and the unlearned thank me, for 
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laying this matter before him, in the cleareſt order; 
and in the feweſt words I can. 


I the t6th chapter of Genzfs we find theſe 
words pronounced by the angel of the Lord, 
unto Hagar in her diſtreſs - I will nuliip) 
thy feed exceedingly, that it ſhall not be numbri for 
multitude. ---- Behold thou art with child, and fhalt bear 
a ſon, and ſhalt call his name Iſhmael; becauſe the 
Lord hath heard thy afflictiun. And he will be a wild man, 
his hand will be againſt every Man; and every man 5 
hand againſt him; and he ſhall dwell in the preſence of 
all bis min,, e g, 


Ap again; in the 17th chapter, we find this, 
among other promiſes ot God to Abraham And 
as for Iſhmael, I have heard thee, behold I have bleſſed 
him, and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him, 
exceedingly : twelve princes ſhall he beget, and I will 
make him a great nation: — and ſoon after this we 
find, that Iſhmael was eireumciſed by his father when 
he was thirteen years old. F 


N o the known ſtyle of the old teſtament re- 
quires us to underſtand; that what is here ſaid of 
1hmael, was likewiſe intended to be true of his de- 
ſcendants; in the ſame manner as what Jacob pre- 
dicts of Fudah, and his other ſons was to be true of 
their deſcendants: was to be characteriſtick of the 
ſeveral tribes. And indeed ſome parts of this pre- 
diction relating to Iſmael, neceſſarily tie us down to 
this way of thinking, and explaining, — I will mus 
ziply him exceedingly 3 by him in this place, is cvidents 
ly meant his poſterity z for, I believe, no man ima- 
gines, that he himſelf was, or was meant, to be li- 
terally multiplied, by virtue of this promiſe. 86 
likewiſe in the ſubſequent promiſe, — Iwill make him 
a great nation : tis evident that one man cannot he 4 
nation; and therefore //5mae} is throughout this 
Fair 0 whole 
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whole prediction the repreſentative of his poſterity z 

and what is declared of him, and promiſed to him, 

was intended to be verified of his poſterity ; and ful- 
filled in them: for ſince ſome parts of this predicti- 
on were evidently meant of his poſterity, and muſt 
of neceſſity refer to them, — and be underſtood of 
them, and them only, common ſenſe, and all the 
rules of rational explication require, that all the 
reſt ſhould be underſtood (if there be no abſurdity 
in ſuch an interpretation) to have them alſo in view, 
tho' more immediately true of their parent. 


IN the ſame manner then ſhould the precedent 
rediction be likewiſe underſtood, as intended to be 
alſo true of his poſterity : he will be a wild man; the 
word which is tranſlated wild in this place, ſignifies 
in the original, a wild aſs (the literal conſtruction of 
the phraſe in Latin is, — erit onager homo), and it is 
explain'd in the margin of the bible, — fierce and 
cruel, or as a wild aſs: now this ſame wild man, who 
was to beasawildaſs, multiplied into a great nation, 
ſhould ſeem, as deſigned by this character, ro be mul- 
tiplied into a great nation of wild men; as a wild aſs 
greatly multiplied, muſt be multiplied into a great 
number of wild afſes; ---- for otherwiſe where is the 
analogy ? ---- ar leaſt, if we find that the analogy 
holds in the deſcendants, as much as in the parent, I 
think we have all the reaſon in the world for under- 
ſtanding the prediction in this ſenſe; and ſurely there 
is all the realon in the world to believe, that this 
character was intended to be true of his poſterity; in- 
almuch as they have been remarkably tuch, I mean 
wild men, tor many ages; and many of them un- 
queltionably are ſuch to this day: as alſo, becauſe 
the ſubſequent words muſt neceſſarily be underſtood 


of them (his poſterity), his hand will be againſt every 


mans hand, and every man's hand againſt him. And 
he ſhall dwell in the preſence of all his brethren. —— 
Now. tis evident that one man could not ſubſiſt alone 
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at open enmity with all the world; nor could one 


man's hand be literally againſt every man's; ( and 

therefore this could only be true, and intended of * 
that nation which was to ariſe from him z and the 
ſenſe of it could only be, that this nation ſhould ſub- 
fiſt, tho' at enmity with all others: and indeed it is 
ſufficiently ſtrange, that this ſhould be true of any 
one nation under heaven; and yet it is indiſputably 
true of the race of IJſmael, as ſhall be ſeen more 
fully immediately. ee e 


AN PD he ſhall dwell in the preſence of all his bre- 
thren : this, in the immediate literal ſenſe of the words, 
was verified in Iſhmael's ſituation; being encompaſſed 
by his near kinſmen, the //raelires, the ſons of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, the Moabites, Ammonites, and 1dus' 
mæans; but as all mankind are brethren in a larger 
ſenſe, and as Iſhmael was {till to ſubſiſt, rho? at open 
enmity with all mankind, ---- I think thoſe words; 
he ſhall dwell in the 'preſente of all his brethren, may 
very well be underſtood as further intended to ſig- 
nify that the deſcendants of Iſomael, notwithſtand- 
ing their enmity with mankind, ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt 
in the face of the world; for the words, all his byes: 
thren, can, in their full import and extent, imply 
nothing leſs tham all mankind, (at leaſt, I think, the 
event makes it no way unjuſt or irrational to under- 
ſtand them ſo here); -- and as the Iſhmaelites have ever 


ſubſi ſted thus, it is alſo remarkable, that they, and the 


Fews only, have ſubſiſted from the remoteſt accounts 
of antiquity; as diſtinct people from all the reſſ of 
mankind, and the undoubted deſcendants of one man. 


AND that it might be clearly and indubirably 
known whole deſcendants thefe were, ro whom 
this promiſe was made, and ſo, certainly known, 
whether that promiſe was fulfilled, they (tha 
I/hmaelites) have been the moſt ſingular diſtin- 
guifhed race of mortals, (more diſtinguiſhed even 
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than the Jews, if poſſible) by every mark both of 
their father and mother, from that day to this. 


TISHMAEL was circumciſed at thirteen years 
of age; ſo have all his ſons, * from him, till the 
eſtabliſhment of Mabometiſim; and many of them to 
this day; tho' ſome of them circumciſe indifferent- 
ly on any year, from the eighth to the thirteenth ; 
---- but all profeſſing to derive the practice from their 
father Iſhmaol. 0 


H was an archer in the wilderneſs : his ſons, the 
Arahs, have been the molt remarkable archers in the 
world, and are ſo to this day; ---- and in the wilder- 
neſs too, where culture is not known. And tho 
travellers ſometimes talk of a few ſtraggling Arabs, 
with guns; Thevenat, and other writers, aſſure us, 
that the greater part of them are ſtill ſtrangers to 
fire- arms T: It is true the Turks have forbidden 
that any ſhould be ſold to them; but their caution 


ſhould ſeem to be needleſs: tor tho? theſe Arabs have 


a great terror of fire-arms, yet it is remarkable that 
they at the ſame time abhor the uſe of them. And 
as their father /Þmacl was a ſtranger to culture, fo 
are theſe his ſons. ---- Ammianus Marcellinus oblerves 
ot them, Nec eorum quiſquam aliquando ſtivam appre- 
hendit, vel arborem colit, aut arva ſubigendo quæritat 
victum; === not one of them ever touches a plough, 
plants a tree, or ſeeks a ſuſtenance by cultivating 
the earth. And the lateſt travellers give the very 
ſame accounts of them; obſerving at the ſame time, 
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And even his daughters. See Heideg. hiſt. Patriarch. tom. 2. 
exercit. 7. ſect. 29. p. 241. Reland. de relig. Moham Ludolf. Æthiop. 
+ Thoſe Arabs who dwell on the confines of Syria, and Perſia, 
are reported to carry fire- arms: and the latter, are ſaid to be fur- 
niſned with them, by the Perſians, the better to enable them to 
annoy the Turks. ws” 2 er OX EY. 
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that there are very fruitful portions of ground ſcat- 


tered thro”. their deſarts; and doubtleſs would be 
more if they were cultivated. | | 


ISHMAEL's mother was a concubine, and a 
hireling; who had conceived him in one place, and 
was perhaps delivered of him, in another, for Abra- 
ham then dwelt in tents; and was in a ſojourning 
ſtate. And it ſufficiently appears from oſes's ac- 
count of him, that he never continued long in one 
place: the providence of God fo ordaining, that 
thro' famine and other accidents, there was a neceſ- 


ſity for him to have an intercourſe with ſeveral na- 


tions. — Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves of the Ara- 
bians, that they had mercenary wives, hired for a 
time, marrying in one place, bringing forth in ano- 


ther, and educating their children in a third“: — nor 


is this matter much altered, ſince the admiſhon of di- 
vorces: — to thoſe that ſtill live in the wilderneſs, 
"tis in all reſpects the ſame. 145 


RAUWO TLF ſays of them, in his travels (part 
2. ch. 3. p. IfI:)s that they take as many wives as 
the Turks do: neither do they extol or magnify one before 
the other, becauſe they come from better parents, being 
they buy them all from them: and Thevenot tells us, that 
when a marriage is made, any near relation, who was 
not preſent at it, can diſſolve it at pleaſure, at any 
time after, paying back the husband his money, and 


the camel killed at the wedding. — Now a woman 


purchaſed at firſt, and diſcharged at pleaſure, comes, 
I think, more properly under the character of a hire- 


ling or mercenary concubine, than a wite. 


T 11s being premiſed, let us now proceed to con- 


ſider theſe ftrange prophetic characters in their order. 
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I w1LL multiply thy ſeed exceedingly, that it ſhall 
not be numbred for multitude. 


Trar the Hagarenes were deſcended, and deno- 


minated, from Hagar, and, that the Arabs allo, e- 
ſpecially the Scænitæ, were very numerous, and de- 


ſcended of /ſhmael, and that the Saracens were alſo 


from the ſame ſtock, — and more numerous than 
either, is not, I believe, denyed, or doubred, — at 
leaſt, if it be, I refer the reader, for full ſatistaction, 
upon this head, to the learned Dr. Fackſon, before- 
mentioned; to the Writers of the Life of Mahomet, 
and to Travellers and Voyages without number. In 
ſhort, *ris a point univerſally agreed, over the Eaſt 
and South. And this people have this ſecurity, for 
being his genuine offspring, from whom they derive 
their deſcent, that they marry only in their own na- 
tion; regarding themſelves as the nobleſt of all mor- 
tals, and, conſequently, diſdaining alliances with all 
others. Nor is this obſervation abated by any excep- 
tion, that I know of. Antiently, their alliances were 
confined to their neareſt kindred: And a commerce 
with any other woman was puniſned with death. 
That this part of the prediction then, is ſufficiently 
fulfilled, will not, I think, bear a reaſonable Doubt.“ 


Ax p he will be a wild man; bis band will be againſt 
every man, aud every man's hand againſt him. 


A 


» 


* To ſay nothing of the accounts of this people left us throughout 
the ſcriptures, molt writers have obſerved of the Arabiaus, that 
they area very numerous people, and ſome of their tribes are ſtill 
found to be very numerous, tho', perbaps, leſs fo, ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of polygamy, by the Mahometan law. —— As many as 
the Sons of Saap (one of their families) is a Proverb amongſt 


them, whereby to expreſs the higheſt numbers they can imagine. 


ide A æcer pia ex Nubienſi, in Collectaneis Gabr. Sionite, &c, 
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To clear the firſt part of the prediction, in the 
perſonal character of 1/hmael, we find, from the 2 1ſt 
chapter of Geneſis, that he inhabited the wilderneſs, 
and was an archer there. — The text tells us, that 
God was with the lad; and he grew, and dwelt in the 
wilderneſs, and became an archer; that God was with 
him, I think, is evident : For, how otherwiſe he 
could ſubſiſt in a deſart, and in the midſt of wild 
| beaſts, with no more ſociety than his mother at firſt, 
and his wife afterwards, is not eaſily conceived z and 
the ſubſiſtence of his poſterity there, ro this day, 
is not matter of leſs wonder to all that have ſeen 


THarT he was a wild man (the word implies, 
free, and ſavage) his condition of life ſufficiently 
ſhews: And, that the ſame character deſcended to 
his poſterity, is notorious, — inaſmuch as wild is 
their known character, all over the world. And, 
indeed, there is no one character, or combination of 
characters, that can denominate any creature wild, 
or ſavage, which is not ſtrictly and eminently theirs. 


So u x accounts of them, repreſent them, before 
the introduction of Mahometiſm, as little reſtrained, 
in the uſe of females, as the brutal herd; — and all 
agree, in characterizing them free, ſwift, fierce, and 
cruel. Many of them live in deſarts, to this day, and 
rove about, like the fierceſt beaſts of prey, ſeeking 


whom they may devour. 


No is this character true only of ſuch of them 
as live in the deſarts of Arabia; it was allo eminent- 
ly true of their deſcendants, the Saracens, the wild- 
eſt and the fierceſt race of men that ever over-ran the 
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* See Oakley's Hiſt, of the Saracens, 
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$8 Revelation Examined, &c. 
world. and is this day true, not only of all thoſe 
of them, who dwell in the deſarts, but likewiſe of 
all thoſe who infeſt the coaſts of Egypt, Afric, and 
Aſia, as all travellers agree. © It is a demonſtrative 


« Argument, (ſaith Dr. Jackſon, p. 105.) that their 


c wildnels was foretold by his Spirit, that only can 
% command Nature, and preſcribe limits to the free 
« thoughts of man, in that this progeny (through- 


« out ſa many hundred generations) vary no more. 


£ from their firſt progenitors agreſt and fierce quali- 
e ties, than the wild plants of the foreſt, never ac- 
% cuſtomed to human culture, do from the trees, 


% whence they are prapagate. 


No is this wildneſs confined to the land: They 
rove all over the ſouthern and caſtern ſeas; inſomuch, 
that there is ſcarce one creek, or coaſt, or iſland, that 
is clear of them Ammiauus Marcellinus comparcs 
them to kites, who ſouſe down upon their prey, 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, and, are gone again, in an 
inſtant. Had he conſider'd them in the light, and 


under the image of rovers, flying about at ſea, and 


preying upon every thing they can lay hold of, the 
character had been yet more appoſite. Hs 


A N D, as they have thus always preyed upon man- 
kind, the neceſſary conſequence is, that they have 
always been at enmity with them, making good the 
next part of the prediction, His hand will be againſt 
every man, and every man's hand againſt him. 


THar any one nation ſhould be of fo ſingular 
and perverſe a character, as to let themſelves in open 
oppeſition to the reſt of the world, and to live in 
perpetual, profcfied enmity with all mankind, is ſure- 
ly the ſtrangeſt and molt aſtoniſhing prediction that 


ever was read or heard of, — and yet, that it is, be- 


ond all controverſy, true of theſe Arabians, the 
uelcendants of 1/2zae!, is notorious to the whole 
5 world; 
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world; — but, that they ſhould continue ſo for four 
thouſand years together, and yet ſubſiſt, that whole 
time, under the united enmity of mankind, makes it 
yet more ſingular, and is ſurely the moſt amazing com- 
pletion of a prediction, that can poſſibly be imagined; 

SUPPOSE this character were true, at this inſtant, 
of any other nation, that we know of, encompaſſed 
by, and acceſſible to others, how long do we think 
it would continue ſo? Tis ſcaree poſſible to ima- 
gine, it would ſubſiſt one century, and much leſs 
forty. Nor is it poſſible to imagine, how this 
nation could ſubſiſt in that circumſtance, but from 
the uncontroulable Providence of that great Be- 
ing, whoſo ſolemnly pronounced of Iſpmael, that be 
ſhould dwell in the preſente of all his brethren, * — thats, 
tho' be ſhould live in a ſtate of hoſtility with his hre- 
thren, that is (as it feems moſt probably meant) a State 
of perpetual enmity with the reſt of the world, yet he 
ſhould ſubſiſt perpetually under it, before their faces. 


4 5-5 ws 


B vr here it may be objected, that this country 
was not worth the expence of conqueſt ; and, that 
it was ſcarce poſſible to conquer it, protected as it 
was, by drought and deſarts. 


 TLanswes, firſt, that, tho' ſome part of this 
country was not, in itſelf, worth the expence of con- 
quell, yet ſurely it was worth the while of any, nay 
of all the neighbour princes, to preferye themſelves 
and their ſubjects, from being made a perpetual prey, 
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* There is not the leaſt hint in ſcripture, nor is there the leaſt 
reaſon to believe, that !/hmaeldwel in a perfonal ſtate of hoſtility 
with his brethren; nor is it poſlible to imagine, how he could ſub- 
ſiſt at war with them all. — Iſaac was, beyond all doubt, in friend- 
ſhipwith him; —- he was not then at war with them all, — and 
therefore all circumſtances concur to make us underſtand this pre- 


diction as intended to relate chiefly to his poſterity. 
to 
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to worſe than wild beaſts, by their utter exciſion. << 


It was well worth while, to root out this peſtilent 
race, which infeſted the world; and, it is very well 


known, that the wealth of one part of the coun- 
try, would more than pay for the conqueſt of the. 


other. 


Pn 


the natural difficulties of conquering them, from 


the circumſtances of the country, and climare, are 


very great, yet are they not inſurmountable: I be- 
lieve, it will be allowed, that an army well appoint- 


ed, and provided, may very well be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of doing, what caravans are now known to do 
every day; the great difficulties there, are, to be 


able to travel, and ſubſiſt, and be ſupplied with wa- 
ter; and, if that be once found practicable, as it 
certainly is, valour and military skill muſt do the reſt. 
— And, in fact, theſe difficulties were, in a great 
meaſure, ſurmounted by two Roman emperors in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and yet the Arabs were neither extirpated, 
nor ſubdued. | 1 | 


TRE IR effeminate neighbours, the Eg yptians,and 
Afiaticks, they have always inſulted, * and do ſo at this 
day. Alexander and his Macedonians, would, in all 
probability, have put them hard to it: He intended 
an expedition againſt them, (becauſe they only, of 


N * — 


*MWie muſt here except that period of time in which it pleaſed 
God to raiſe up the inhabitants of Elam, and Media, to chaſtize 
the neighbour nations, and particularly the deſcendants of 
Abraham, for their fins, © There is reaſon to believe, from the 
25th chapter of Iſaiah, that Arabia ſuffered remarkably in this 
ſeaſon of general calamity. It was then, and at other times, di- 
ſtreſſed, but never enſlaved. 


+ The governor of Grand Cairo keeps a guard of four thouſand 


borſemen every night, on the ſide of the city, next the wilderneſs, 
to ſecure it from the incurſions of the Arabs, beſides twenty thou- 
fand muſqueteers, that keep watch within the city. U 
N all 


5 In the next place, let it be obſerved, that, tho” 
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all the A/aticks, as Arrian and Strabo tell us, ſent 
him no ambaſſador, nor made him any ſubmiſſion, 
either before his ſucceſſes in the eaſt, or after) but 


died before he could put it in execution. 


War Alexander intended, Antigonus, the great- 
eſt of his ſucceſſors, attempted; but without ſucceſs, 
being repulſed with diſgrace, and the loſs of above 
8000 men. Diodorus Siculus, who hath left us a 
relation of this expedition, gives this account. of 
that people: (L. 19.) He tells us, they live /#6 dia, 
(in open air) withour houſes, truits, culture, or wine, 
i. e. without the uſe of thoſe things which men for- 
feit their liberties to preſerve; as for them, they 
were determined to live poor, in order to live free; 
calling the deſart their country, being, as Diodo- 
rus calls them, (near Sf a ep) eminently lovers 
of liberty; to preſerve which, the deſart was at once 
their defence and dwelling. 7 8 | 


 ANTIGONUS, enraged with his repulſe, 
makes a ſecond attempt upon them, with a ſelect 
number of choice men; under the command of 
his valiant, and fortunately expeditious ſon, Deme- 
trius, who was, however, glad to compound the 


matter, and leave the Arabians, in freedom, and in 


peace. . E 


AFTER this, when the Romans and Parthians 
were rivals for the empire of the caſt, they (the 
Arabs) joyned or oppoſed themſelves to each, as 
they thought fit; nor deſireable, (as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus juſtly obſerves of them) either under the 
character of friends or enemies; and, indeed, their 
character always was, that, of faithleſs (at leaſt, fickle) 
friends, and fierce enemies: repreſſed, and, in ſome 
ſort, ſubjected for a ſeaſon, but never entirely either 
ſubdued or tamed ; reſembling in this (the only com- 
pariſon in nature that ſuits them) the wild aſs in the 
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deſart, and ſent out, by the ſame hand, free as he, 


. wwho/e houſe is (alſo) the wilderneſs, and the barren land 


bis dwelling; alike diſdainful of bondage; ſcorning 
alike the multitude of the city, and the cry of the dri- 
ver. | 


Mx x of this character quickly became the pro- 


per objects of the Roman enmity and ambition, which 


could bear nothing that was unſubdued, unallyed, or 
independent. 85 


Do tells us (L. 36.) that the Romans invaded 
them, in defence of Syria, then under their protec- 


tion and vexed by Aretas, King of that part of A. 


rabia which was ſubject to the Romans, in his [ Dio's] 
time, (but this was certainly no more than the out- 
skirts of this country, bordering upon Syria and Me. 
fepotamia) and that this Aretas ſubmitted ro Pompey, 
and received a garriſon; and Plutarch tells us, in the 
life of Pompey, that he (Pompey) ſubdued the Ara- 
$ians who dwelt about mount Amanus, * by Afra- 
mu, and that, after this, the king of the Arabians 


who dwelt about the caſtle called Petra, and who 


till now made no account of the Romans, ſubmit- 
ted himfelf, by letter, to Pompey; but, that Pompey 
poſſeſſed himſelf of that ſtrong hold, does not ap- 

r. Plutarch rather inclines us to believe, that 
he was recalled from thence, by the death of Mi- 
#hridates, before he could make full proof of the 
fincerity of their king's ſubmiſſion. And this is the 
more probable, becauſe Gabinius, who ſucceeded 
ſoon after to the government of Syria, was prepar- 
ing for an expedition againſt the Arabians, (as Ap- 
ian informs us) but was diverted from his purpoſe by 
Pzolemy's ſollicitation to be reſtored to his kingdom, 


Ma % - * a 


» Theſe were a colony of Arabians ſettled in Me/opotamis. 


Tun 
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TRE next news we hear of this people, is, that 
Aabarus (or, as others call him, Ariamnes) one of 
their phylarchs, mifled and deluded Crafus to his 
deſtruction. But, by them, in all probability, wert 
the Palmyrenians detended, not long after this, when 
Anthony ſent his horle to ravage the city; tor they 
were defended, Appian tells us, by their archers, who 
excel in that way z which is the diſtinguiſhed cha- 
rater of the Arabians. 2 hh * 


Ar r ER this, we hear little more of them, (un- 


leſs that Chaunæus, who was deluded by Ventidius, 


was one of their kings, as probably he was) except 
in that fruitleſs expedition of Als Largus into A 
rabia Felix, till after the entire eſtabliſhment ot the 
Roman empires 2 


Tur Power of the whole world was now united 
into one empire, and that empire now in the hands 
of one man, juſt, wiſe, merciful; loving all good 
men, and beloved by them, and by his ſoldiers re- 
markably z a ſtranger to envy, ill will, and fear of 
death; in dangers, martial, magnanimous, perſever- 


ingʒ in neceſſary expence, magnificent; and, as far 


as honeſty would admit, ambitious; in the toils of 
war, indefatigable; in all its arts and adventures, 
from Experience, intelligent, and, from fortitude and 
wiſdom, fortunate! equally dear to all the friends of 
Rome, and dreadful to all her enemies! a Roman, 
who ſubdued the German, and humbled the Pa 
thian, and had already reduced one part of Arabia 
into a Roman province! Few. that are acquainted 
with the Roman hiſtory, will be at a loſs to find; 
that the man here meant is Trajan. [x 92 


_ Ir it were poſſible that God's promiſe; of fub- 
ſiſtence to Iſhmael, in freedom, tho in enmity with 
the reſt of the world, could be defeated by human 


U 
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wiſdom, or mortal might, now was the time, and 
this the man. | | 


THe reader will, I am ſure forgive me, (I hope, 
thank me) for tranſcribing one paragraph from the 


learned author aboyementioned relating to this point, 


b. 1. p. 108. 


THEIR city, (i. e. the city of the Hagarenes: 
& Dio calls them Agarenes), faith Dio (1. 68.) was 
neither great nor rich; yet had it Zoar's waere, th 
& he that preſerved the one from the ſtorms of fire 
ce and brimſtone, which devoured far greater neigh- 
& bouring cities, did guard the other againſt the 
ce violence of two molt potent emperors, who had 
& over-ran the mightieſt kingdoms of the earth. 
& The heathen thought the fun, to whom their ci- 
9 5 was conſecrated, did protect it. But can they 

ew us any prophecy of old given by Phœbus 
&« for this people's good? We can ſhew them the 
% expreſs promiſe ot Abraham's God, more than 
& two thouſand Years before, tor making them, and 
ce their brethren, a mighty nation. Let the atheiſt 
c judge whether their God's arm was ſhortened, or 
& whether his miracles, which the ſcripture tells us, 
« were wrought for the ſons of the free woman, 
% whilſt they followed their father's ſteps, can ſeem 
c incredible, being compared with the wonderful 
c“ deliverance of the Agarenes, rhe ſons of the bond- 
«<< woman, from Trajan and Severus, both beſieging 
« them in perſon. The ſoil about their city was 
« barren, and when Trajan beſieged it, very hot; 
« ſo that the violence of the ſiege could not be long, 
<« theſe ſigns the politicians could aſſign of Trajar's 


ce ill ſucceis. But whence was ir, that as oft as the 


« city was aſſaulted, the ſoldiers were annoyed with 
c lightnings, thunders, whirlwinds and hails? At- 
« frighted and dazzled with the apparitions of rain- 
„ bows? Whence was it that flies ſhould —_— 
8 an 
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ce and ſpoil their meat whilſt they did eat it? By 
ce theſe, and the like means, wonderful in the hea- 
« rhens ſight, was Trajan forced to give over the 
« ſiege, which he had followed not without dan- 
de ger of his life, by coming within theſe ſtrong ar- 
& chers ſhot, in viewing the city, ſhortly after (as 
ce if he had fought before with men, but now againſt 
« God) falling into a diſeaſe, whereof he died*”. 


TE infidel, may perhaps, in the ſecurity of his 
cloſer, and the faſtus of a libertine ſpirit, think light 
of theſe terrors of the Lord : but let him remember, 
that they diſmayed men, braver and better than 
himſelf! The utmoſt ambition of modern libertines, 
is to raiſe themſelves up to the reputation of a Ro- 
man reſolute ſpirit : but theſe terrors diſmayed Ro- 
mans, — Romans led by Trajan! and raiſed by ſuc- 
ceſs! appalled them, in the higheſt confidence of 
conqueſt, and pride of glory. - 


LEr him remember, that Dio, the author of 
this hiſtory, was himſelf a Roman, and a ſoldier, 
of conſular dignity, governor of ſeveral provinces, 
and an officer of note under Pertinax ! allowed by 
criticks a man of diſtinguiſhed judgment and capa» 
city, who related nothing upon common report: 


LE 


* 
. 


* I beg leave to aſſure the reader on this occaſion, that I have, 
with all the care I could, revolved all the accounts of Arabia 
that came in my way; to ſee whether the phænomena, and the 
calamities here mentioned by Dio, to have diſtreſſed the Roman 
army, are frequent in that region. And that F never have been 
able to meet with any inſtance of any one of them, exceptſome- 
times ſtorms of wind. If hail, frightful appearances of rain- 
bows, and food infeſted with flies, were ordinary calamities in 
this region, all the accounts of the caravans that travel thro” 
theſe deſacts, would naturally and neceſſarily be full of them: 
whereas it is notorious, that the beſt and moſt experienced wri- 
ters, who have left us faithful diaries of theſe affairs, do not ſo 

much as mention any of them. Rain is very rarely ſeen there; 
and hail (as far as 1 could learn) never. 14 7 4 
An 


p 1 „ | 
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and all the tranſactions of his own times, either 
from his own knowledge, or the teſtimony of eye- 
witneſſes, of undoubted credit: and yer he relateth 
theſe terrors, without any imputation either of ſu- 
perſtition or puſillanimity, upon thoſe who were af- 
fected by them; To all this = be added, that he 
is a writer who appears to have had a particular ve- 
neration for Trajan; and conſequently, more likely 
to conceal, than to relate in a very exact and parti- 
cular manner, any thing which he thought might 
juſtly be ditadvantageous to his character. And 
what ſhall we think of every little libertine of the 
age, who ſhall dare to deſpiſe or diſcredit this wri- 
ter, the better to deſpiſe and diſcredit Moſes ? Is it 
not evident, that every fuch important mortal, muſt 
either think himfelf much wiſer than Dio, or much 
braver than Trajan. — or both. 


AN D who is that mighty mortal, fo hardy, and 
ſo reſolved, as not to be diſmayed, to ſee the ele- 
ments ſer in array againſt him ! — to ſee heaven re- 
new its aſſaults upon him, in hail, lightning, tem- 
peſt, and thunder, as often as he renewed his aſſaults 
upon the enemy ! — And that this was the conditi- 
on of the Roman, on this occaſion, Dio gives us 
clearly to underftand. Rainbows ne uſually indi- 
cations of rain; and rain is found by experience to 
cool the moſt ſcorching portions of the Arabian de- 
ſarts; * bur tho' rain could not abate the violence 


4 4. 
— ' * Err 9 4 


* See Pitt's account of the religion and manners of the Maho- 
metans, p. 159. We travelled through a certain valley, which is 
* called by the name of Attaſb el wait, i. e. the River of Fire, 
& the vale being ſo exceſſively hot, that the very water in their 
ce 1 hath ſometimes been dried up with the glowing, 
« ſcorching heat. But we had the happineſs to paſs thorongh 
% it when it rained, ſo that the fervent heat was much allayed 
« thereby; which the Hagges looked on as a great bleſſing, and 
* did not alittle praiſe God far it? -.. | - 

| o 


” 
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of this diſtempered heat, one would think that re- 


peated ſhowers of hail, could not fail to effect it. 
Storms and tempeſts are commonly known to beat 


to thee. — And I will ſend hornets before thee, which 
ſpall drive out the Hivite, &'c. * 


BELIE VERS, men of narrow intellectuals, may 
think this extraordinary ſtate of things, this rever- 
ſed order of cauſes and effects, dignus Deo vindice 
nodus — whilſt men of larger talents give them- 
ſelves no diſquiet about them, ---- or look down in- 
dignant upon the ſtupidity of meaner mortals, with- 
out once vouchſafing a ſolution! Might I be al- 
lowed to entreat theſe men of mighty abilities, to 
imagine themſelves for one moment, queſtioned by 
the Almighty, on this occaſion, as Fob was on a- 
nother, and then think what they have co anſwer: 


Has T thou entered into the treaſures of the ſnow ? 
Or haſt thou ſeen the treaſures of the hail, which I have 
reſerved againſt the time of trouble, againſ# the day of 


battle and war* By what way is the light parted, which 
ſcattereth the eaſt wind upon the earth! 


Knoweſt 
thou the ordinances of heaven? Canſt thou ſet the domi- 
nion thereof in the earth? Canſt thou lift up thy voice 
to the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee ? 
Canſt thou ſend lightnings that they may go, and ſay 
unto thee, Here we are! © | 
FAA II. G S8 SOME 
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Some years after this, Severus, a valiant, a hardy, 
a practiſed, and a proſperous warrior, after a ſeries 
of immenſe toil and trouble, and endleſs conqueſts, 


when he had defeated all his competitors, taken By- 


zantium (the ſtrongeſt city in the then known world) 
and Ni/ibis, made peace with the Parthians, and ſub- 
dued all the regions around: fluſhed with proſperi- 
ty, and inflamed to revenge againſt the inhabitants 
of Atra*, (or as Herodian calls it, Aire) on account 
of their having aided Niger againſt him: indignant 
alſo, that this city (the city of the Hagarenes) ſhould 
alone ſtand out againſt him, when every thing elſe 
had yielded, marches thither with all his forces, and 
engines of war; and many of theſe (the inventions 
of Priſcus, the moſt eminent artiſt of his age) from 
Dio's account of them, ſecured from hoſtile fire; 
the mightieſt, the moſt ſtupendous, and moſt de- 
ſtructive, that ever were deviſed! beſieges it twice 
ſucceſſively; and is twice repulſed, with ſhame, and 
great flaughter of his forces. Nothing can be more 
clear and ſuccinct, than Dr. Jachſon's account of this 
matter (ibid.) from Dio, I. 77. and therefore I ſhall 
take leave to tranſcribe it. . | 


C ABOUT eighty years after, the emperor Seve- 
« rug, diſdaining (as Trajan had done) that theſe Ha- 
ce garenes ſhould. ſtand our ſtill againſt the Romans, 


& when all the reſt about them, had yielded; being 


ce repulſed with loſs of men and munition, made great 
cc preparations for the ſecond aſſault, in which (after 
& great loſs of his ſoldiers) having overthrown part 
& of the city wall, he cauſed the retreat to be ſoun- 
« ded in policy, hoping the beſieged would come 
ce io intreat for peace and liberty, which he was not 


— 


of 4. 
— 


* Herodian ſays, that Barſemius, king of the Atreni, ſent ſome 
archers to aid Niger againſt Severus. | 1 8 
Gs cc minded 
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ec minded to grant, but upon condition they would be- 
« wray the hidden treaſure ſuppoſed to be conſecrated 
« to the ſun. But they continued reſolute a whole day 
“giving no intimation of any treaty for peace. The 
« {oldiers, in the meantime, were ſo diſcontented, that 
« on the morrow following, the Europeans, before 
«© moſt reſolute, would not enter at the breach: and 
« the Syrians, .enforced to undertake the fervice, had 
« a grievous repulſe. So (faith Dio) God delivered 
« the city, recalling the ſoldiers by Severus, when they 
cc might have entered, and reſtraining Severus the ſecond 
ce day by the ſoldiers backwardneſs. The conqueſt, at- 
« ter this breach, was, in martial eſteem, ſo eaſy, 


that one of his captains confidently undertook to 
c effect it, without the hazard of any other man's 


« life beſides, ſo he might have but 550 European 
ce ſoldiers affigned : to which fair proffer, the em- 
« peror (as pettiſh as they had been peeviſh) in a 
& diſtracted chafe replied z But where ſhall I find ſo 


many ſoldiers? and ſo departed unto Paleſtine.” 


HERE I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that the re- 


| tuſal which Dr. Jack/on aſcribes to the pettiſnneſs of 


the emperor, Dio ſeems rather to aſcribe to his Joſs 
of authority over his ſoldiers 3 Dos Thy &mebcuay Tay 


| crarwriy 20e c Speaking with relation to the diſobe- 
dience of the ſoldiers : — he, who had before this, 


openly diſgraced, and puniſhed the Prætorian bands: 
putting ſome to death, and difarming and unhorſing 
all the reſt; and this at a time when they were io 


| powerful, as to ſet the empire to ſale, and depoſe and 


elect as they thought fit : a captain, the hardieſt and 
the moſt dextrous that hiſtory leaves us any account 
of] who in many reſpects exceeded the greateſt of the 
Roman emperors; and whom Herodian makes no doubt 
to prefer at once to Cæſar, Marius, and Sylla; whom 
he repreſents, equally expeditious, indefatigable, and 


| patient of heat and cold! at once beloved and rever- 


ed almoſt to adoration, by his ſoldiers. A com- 
N G 2 mander, 
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mander, who, tho' perhaps too indulgent to his ſol- 
diers in peace, yet, in time of war, was ſo ſevere 
in diſcipline, and ſo high in authority, that he could, 
a little before this, turn back his army at a word, in 
the midit of flight and fear; ---- could not now in- 
fluence them to aſſault the enemy, when they were 
almoſt at mercy: ---- The maniteſt interpoſition ot 
that mighty Being, who, at his pleaſure, poureth con- 
tempt upon princes ! and bringeth the counſel of the hea- 
then to nought X. 


„ Tuvs (adds my author) Cibid.] are the proud 
& aſſaults of the greateſt monarchs, in their height 
“aof {trength, but like the billows of a ſwelling ride, 
© which break over the banks, and immediately fall 
«© again. The Almighty hath ſet bounds to both, 
& which they muſt not paſs; and under his protec- 


—— 


* Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this city, and the calamities 
both theſe emperors underwent before it, in the 25th book of his 
hiſtory, in theſe words: Prope Hatram venimus, vetus oppidum, 
in media ſolitudine poſitum, olimque deſertum : quod diruendum adorti 


| temporibus varus Trajanus & Severus principes bellicoſi, tum exerci- 


tibus pene deleti ſunt. | 
And probably the riſques that nation then ran, of being deſtroyed, 
or, at leaſt, enſlaved, (together with ſome other later dangers) were 
the chiet reaſons which determined them never to ſhut themſelves 
up any more within the encloſures of towns; ---- but to live per- 
2 encamped with their kings: keeping the moſt diligent 
pies on all hands, (as The venot aſſures us they do) to give them early 
notice of the leaſt approach or apprehenſion of danger. This 
nation ſeems now, as Lucan ſays of the Parthians, (I. 8.) Nulli 
ſuperabilis hoſti eſt, libertate fuga : The libertine may think them 
antiently ſate, from a vaſt number of impregnable fortreſſes, which 
hiſtorians agree they were poſſeſſed of, they have now quitted 
them all, and travellers take notice of many ot them that are 
ruinous and deſerted; ---- and yet the Iſhmaelites ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
are ſtill in a ſtate of as great ſafety and freedom as ever: —— Will 
any man, after this, wonder at that promiſe of God made by Mica 
(ch. v. 7, 8, 9.) to ſave the remnant of Jacob from their enemies, 
at the ſame time that he would deſtroy their ſtrong holds: verſe 
11, And I will cui off the cities of thy land, and throw down all thy 
ſtrong Hold. | | 4 


« t jon 
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ce tion may 1ſhmael reſt, as ſecure from the Roman 
« forces, to whom he had given all the regions round 
& abour them, as Edom did, from the /ſrael:tes, when 
« they ſew mighty kings; and caſt out far greater 
“% neighbour nations. | 


Two things the nature of the ſubject, and the 
ſingular obſervations of Dio, make well worthy our 
notice, on this occaſion; the firſt is, that the Ara- 
bians ſtood ſingle, in this extremity, againſt the 
whole Roman power: for Dio expreſsly tells us &, that 
not one of their neighbours would aſſiſt them. 


TEE next is, that Severus was remarkably fond 
of ſoldiers of all nations; for Dio obſerves, that 
whereas other emperors were contented with guards of 
four different European nations, Severus filled the city 
with a mixed multitude of ſoldiers of all kinds : ſavage 
zo the fight, and fearful to the ear; rude and wild to 
converſe with, He obſerves after this, that Byzan- 
tium was beleaguered, by the forces, as it were of the 
whole world; -— whereas then /ſhmael was laſt inva- 
ded, when Severus was at reſt trom all his other 
wars, and the firſt army which he led againſt him, 
being repulſed with ſo much diſgrace and ruin, he 
was under a neceſlity of repairing it; if Dio had not 
told us, that he made great preparations for the ſe- 
cond ſiege, the nature of the thing would. The 
reparation of his own honour, his thirſt of revenge, 
and all his hopes of ſucceſs, called upon him not 
only to repair his army, bur alſo to ſupply it, in the 
molt ample and effectual manner he could; and there- 
tore there is no doubr but he repaired it, with the 
beſt and hardieſt veterans he had in the world; and 
alſo took care to have it ſufficiently ſupplyed; hav- 
ing now to do, with the moſt furious and determined 


enemy, he had ever aſſaulted. 


* L. 75. in Excerptis e Theodoſio, p. 849. Ed. Leuencl. 
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Ar 1 this conſidered, I think we may fairly 


conclude, that every man's hand, was, at this time, 
emphatically againſt Iſhmael; the hoſtile arms, as it 


were of the whole world, were now lifted up a- 


gainſt him; and his hand, and his only, againſt every 
man's. and yet he dwelt, and ſtill dwelleth, in the 
preſence of all his brethren. 


Ix is likewiſe obſervable, that in this people, at 
this time, the free ſpirit of their father mae} ſhone 
out in all its glory : ---- ſo determined were theſe ſons 
of the wild man to be abſolutely free, that they ſcorn- 
ed ſo much as to be redeemed from ſervitude, hy 
any thing but their valour : -=-- they diſdained ſo 
much as to treat with the emperor of the world, 
upon that head —— bravely reſolved, or to live 
free, or to die ſo, | | 


AFTER this, it is well known that the 1/pmaelites 
joined the Gozhs againft the Romans, and ſoon after 
overcame both z--ercCting an empire upon their ruins, 
the greateſt that ever was erected in this world : — 
and thus Iſhmael, in the full extent of the prophe- 
Cy, became à great nation. 


TIs true they had long before this, taken the 
name of Saracens : moved to doo, as fore imagine, 
by the reproaches of the Fews, who upbraided them 
with baſtardy, and ſo made them aſhamed of their 
old name derived from Hagar and Iſbmael, which 
carried reproach in the ſound ; defiring to be conſi- 
dered as the deſcendants of Abraham by Sarah (tho 
others derive the name from another origin); — 
but it is certain that they are not, and that they 
are no other than the Scenitæ Arabes under another 
name *; nor can I learn, but that they have entire- 


1 — 


— 


* See Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. 23. Fornandes, l. 1. and Sextus 
u, bre viar. Rom. hift. © 


ly 
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17 dropt that pretence long ſince, if in truth 


they ever took it up. 


TH us is this extraordinary prophecy of {/hmaet, 
ſignally fulfilled, in ſo many, and ſuch very remarka- 
ble and ſurprizing circumſtances: And I believe the 
hardieſt enemy of revelation will not pretend, in 
this caſe, as they have adventured to do, in others, 
that the prophecy was given out after the event. 


IN DEE D Moſes, did himſelf come into the world, 
long after the accompliſhment of one part of this 
prophecy; doubtleſs the principal parts of Arabia 
were then called after the twelve tons of Iſhmael; 
who had erected principalities there; as they were 
alſo called in much later ages. Le Clerc hath diſ- 
cuſſed this matter, in his comment, with great la- 
bour and learning; and hath found evident remains 
of almoſt all their phylarchies or principalities a- 
mong the Greek writers. Melo * is quoted by Alex- 
ander Polyhiſtor,, as mentioning the tame of Abra» 
bam's wiſdom; his traverſing the deſarts of Syria, 
and marrying two wives: one of them an Egyptian 
ſlave; by whom he had twelve ſons, who became 
princes over the A4rabians: from whom the twelve 
kings of the Arabians are named (lays Aelo) down 
to our times. And Saint Ferom ſays ¶ in queſt. Heb.] 
that their tribes were diftinguiſhed by the names of 
Jßamael's Sons in his time. And Thevenot © tells us 
from his own knowledge, that they live in Tribes, 
and under Phylarchs to this day : ---- the truth of the 
Moſaic relation then in this point, is ſo far atteſted 
by all ſubſequent writers. A 


Tux increaſe of Iſomael into twelve principali- 
ties, was well known in Aoſes's time; but that im- 


— 


* apud Euſeb. evang. prep. l. 9. c. 19. f Part 1. . 2. e. 32. 
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menſe multiplication'and national grandeur that was 


promil-d bim, Moſes could have no notion of, but 
from inſpiration. Inaſmuch as there was not then 


the leaſt appearance or proſpect of any ſuch thing; 


nor, in fact, did it come to paſs, till many hundreds 


of years after his death: nay, not till many hundreds 
of years after his hiſtory was tranſlated and known 
all over the world. ---- They ! /hmaePs ſons) were 
doubtleſs numerous in Moſes's time; but yet the 
Midianites, and other ſons of Abraham, by Keturah, 
were, in all probability, then much more numerous 
and powerful in Arabia than they: it is evident from 
the journeying of the children of //ae!, that they 
had not then ſpread over that part of the deſart, 
which they have ſince filled: and poſſeſs ro this day; 
—— the Aidianites and Amalekites were in that neigh- 
bourhood; but no Ißſhmaelites are ſo much as heard 
of : ---- nay, Jeremiah gives us plainly to underſtand, 
that no mortal dwelr in that deſart at that time; 
(ch. ii. 6.) he expreſsly calls it a land which no man 
paſſed through, and where no man dwelt. It is plain 
then that the ſons of Iſmael were nothing like ſo 
numerous then, as they have been ſince, nor was it 
poſſible that they ſhould in ſo ſhort a time. Nor 
was it poſſible that any thing but Providence could 
foreſee that immenſe grandeur and increaſe to which 
they are ſince ſwolen, K. | 


THarT they ſhould be at enmity with all the 
world, and yet grow great, was a problem, the moſt 
oppoſite to all rhe rules and principles of human 
politicks, that could he imagined : and therefore no 
wile man, at leaſt, no man, whoſe very being de- 
ended upon the reputation of his wiſdom, (which 
was the caſe of Moſes) would riſque the utter ruin 


both of himſelf and character, by pronouncing ſo 


ſtrange a ſeeming abſurdity, and contradiction, from 

any other motive than the irreſiſtible influence of 

divine inſpiration, Eſpecially ſince that 1 
| | | relate 
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related to a people with whom he had nothing to 
do; and for whom he could have no concern: 
nay, a prediction which muſt in its on nature, be 
exceedingly diſagreeable to that proud ſelfiſn nation, 
with whom he had to do! inaſmuch as the promiſe 
to Iſhmael, did, in point of that worldly grandeur, 
which they had ſo much at heart, evidently rival, if 
not exceed, that given to their father //aac and we 
may imagine, how ill they could bear ſuch a prefe- 
rence, who could as little bear even any partition of 
the ſignal providence, and diſtinguiſned favour of 
God, as their mother could, that IJſhmael ſhould ſhare 
the inheritance with //aac; and were as ready to.cry 
out with her, - Caf? out this bond woman and her 
ſon; for the ſon of this bond woman ſball not be'beir 
with my ſon. gs 2 


— a. 


DISssERTATION V. 
Of Circumciſion. 
ES the 17th chapter of Geneſis, God aſſures A. 


braham, that he will eſtabliſh his covenant with 
him and his ſeed, ---- that he ſhall be a father of many 


nations, and that kings ſhall come out of him, that 


he will be a God to him, and to his ſeed after him, 
and will give them the land wherein he was then 
a ſtranger, the land of Canaan; and, as a token 
of this covenant, circumciſion is inſtituted, and 
ſtrictly enjoined to be obſerved, with regard to e- 
very male of his family, whether born in it, or bought 


of a ſtranger. 


AN PD he that is eight days old fhall be circumciſed 
among you. every man child in your generations, he that 
is born in the hoaſe, or bought with money, of any ſtran- 

ger 
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ger which is not of thy ſeed; — aud the uncircumciſed 
man child, whoſe fleſh of his foreskin is not circumciſed, 
that ſoul ſhall be cut off from his people he hath broken 
my covenant. 1 88 


Joss ER VEP, in a late diſſertation, with what 
infinite wiſdom Almighty God confounded the lan- 
guage of mankind, at Babel, in order to reduce them 
to the virtue and diſcipline of ſmall ſeminaries; to 
prevent the growth of one univerſal empire, and, 
the conſequence ot that, univerſal corruption. — 
And here again, we ſee the ſame deſign, farther pur- 
fued : tho' in a ſecondary way, FR: 


A RI TE, of a very ſtrange and ſingular nature, 
is here enjoyned, under the penalty of utter exciſion, 
to the whole family of one man, whom it pleaſed 
God to diſtinguiſh ina very extraordinary manner, by 
numerous bleſſings, and many ſignal protections and 
manifeſtations of his Providence. — And, as that 
family was very args and made up of a great varie- 
ty of people of different countries, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence was, that, as any of them went off from 
thence, they carried whatever virtues or inſtitutions 
they had learned there, into their -own houſes or 


countries, or whereſocyegthe providence of God 


conveyed them; — andz* as ſomething would ne- 
ceſſarily be added, or diminiſhed, or varied, in 
theſe inſtitutions, from length of time, or the 
different diſpoſitions or degrees of underſtanding, 
which ruled thoſe who had learned them : here was 
a new foundation laid of new diſtinctions, to be diſ- 
perſed through the world, with a proſpect ot much 
piety and virtue diffuſed thro* each. For, in the 
firſt place, Abraham journied with his father, from 
Ur of the Chaldees, to Haran; and, from Haran, he 
journied to Canaan, with his wife, his kinſman Lot, 
and all the ſouls they had gotten in Haran, and to 
theſe were afterwards added, men ſervants and maid 


ſervants, 
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ſervants, from Egypt; and we find his family was ſoon 
after ſo numerous, that even When Lot was divided 
from him, he had 318 ſervants, born in his houſe, able 
to bear arms; nor was his family wholly made up 
even of Chaldeans, and Egyptians; for we learn from 
his own words, that Eliezer of Damaſcus was his 
ſteward; and ftewards are ſeldom found in great fa- 
milies, without ſome dependants of their own, eſpe- 
cially ſtewards of ſuch power and credit as Elieger, 
who was heir apparent to his maſter ; and we know, 
that none are ſo ordinarily and naturally taken into fas 
your, with ſuch men, or indeed with any men, as 
thoſe of their own kindred and country ; and 
to all theſe were yet added men ſervants and maid ſer- 
vants, of the land of Canaan, beſtowed by Abime- 
lech; ſo that Abraham's family was made up of as 
great a variety of people, as could well be collected 
in that early age of the world. 


No w, that Abraham was a good man, and ſtudi- 


ous to impreſs true piety and virtue upon the minds 


of his houſhold, and that he actually did fo, we are 
aſſured by God himſelf; Gen. ch. xviii. 19. For 1 
know him, (ſaith God) that he will command his chil- 
dren and his houſhold after him, and they ſhall keep the 
way of the Lord, 10 do juſtice and judgment. 

| | * 3 5 AN D, 
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There is reaſon to believe, that e. were originally, and 
for a conſiderable time after the eſtabliſhment of their common- 
wealth, remarkably juſt and honeſt, tho', *tis certain, that, long 
before the deſtruction of their temple and polity, as well as ſince, 
they have been remarkably otherwiſe. All things degenerate in 
length of time; and no inſtitutions are proof againſt wealth and 
vanity, Nor can any argument be drawn, from their ſubſe- 
quent corruptions, to the dit advantage of their primitive righteouſ- 
neſs. What the opinion of the more candid and conſidering hea- 
then was concerning them, I think, may be _ collected from 
the account Strabo gives us of them, L.16. He tells us, that Moſes 
was an Egyptian prieſt, who was maſter of one part of the coun- 
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AN p, indeed, it was ſcarce poſſible, it ſhould be 
otherwiſe with ſuch as dwelt long in his family, un- 
der all the manifeſtations of divine mercy, vouch- 
ſafed to Abraham, and under ſuch a ſteady and glo- 
rious example of true faith, piety, and virtue in him. 
And we find, that, in fact, his ſon Iſaac is the molt 


25 character among all the patriarchs; and 


— 


is ſervant, ſent to fetch that ſon a wife, from a- 


mong his own kindred, is the moſt accompliſhed 
inſtance of fidelity, diligence, true piety to God, 
and a firm confidence in the immediate ſuperinten- 
dence, and interpoſition of his providence, that was 
ever yet heard of, in a man of that character; — 
and, as we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that all the reſt of his ſons * and ſervants, were as 
well, and as carefully trained up in true virtue, and 
the fear of God, as theſe, (as long as they continued 
with him) how naturally and neceſſarily muſt true 
virtue and true religion be diffuſed among mankind, 
by their means, as they themſelves were diſperſed a- 
mong mankind! and they could not fail to be ſo diſ- 
perſed, by the diſperſion of his ſons; to all whom 


a_ 


try, and could not bear the idolatry of his countrymen, who aſcri- 


bed the images of beaſts do God, as the Greeks did thoſe of men; 


that to him the virtuous and religious reſorted, whoſe leader he be- 
game, and eſtabliſhed a conſiderable empire, where Fernſalem 
now ſtands; that his ſucceſſors long continued in his inſtitutions, 
and were truly religious and juſt; — but afterwards degenerated 


. into ſuperſtitious, tyrannical, gc. 


* Notwithftanding the many imputations upon the Arabs, the 
deſcendants of Abraham by !ſhmael, there are not wanting many 
writers of note, who greatly celebrate their national juſtice, 
and juſtify the impoſts they exact from caravans and travellers, 
from the common right of all nations, to raiſe tributes from goods 
and perſons trading and negotiating in their country. — So that 
they alſo may not unnaturally be allowed to have learnt of their fa- 
ther Abraham to keep the way of the Lord ſo far, as to do juſtice 
and judgment, which are the main points of that diyine declaration 
concerning him, in the 18th ch, of Gen. 


(except 
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(except Iſomael, ſent away under the reſentment of 


his wife) che text ſays, he gave gifts; and we know 
that men and maid ſervants were the chief gifts of 
that age. And as Jſaac and /ſhmael, had a good un- 
derſtanding with one another, after this, (for we find 
they aſſiſted together ar their father's funeral) the 


goodneſs of Jſaac's character, leaves no doubt but 


that he gave his brother a proper portion of his 
father's — nay, there is no doubt but 
that Abraham himſelf did fo, after Sarah's death, if 
not ſooner, to a ſon fo tenderly loved. And indeed 
tis ſcarcely poſhble, that Þmael could otherwile 
become ſo early great, as to have twelve ſons, 
princes. : 8 


FROM all which, we may fairly conclude, that 
even in this reſpect, that glorious promiſe and pri- 
vilege conferred upon Abraham by Almighty God, 
was alſo fulfilled in a lower way; == that in him all 
the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. © 


HavinGs thus prepared the ways the buſineſs of 


due following diſſertation, ſhall be to ſhew, 


Fir, Tar circumciſion could obtain among 
mankind, no otherwiſe than by divine inſtitution. 


Secondly, To enquire into the reaſons of that in- 
ſtitution. | 5 ö 


And thirdly, To anſwer the objections raiſed on 
this head. | ena eee eg: meet 


AND. firſt, that circumciſion could no otherwiſe 
obtain among mankind, than from divine inſtituti- 
on, appears from the plaineſt reaſoning in the world; 
becauſe ſo painful and ſo inconvenient a rite, and 

| in 
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in ſome caſes (as that of Abraham) ſo dangerous &, 

which had no foundation either in reaſon, or na- 

ture, or neceſſity, or the intereſt of any particular 

ſer of men, could never obtain in any nation, bur 

from the injunction ot ſome high and irreſiſtible au- 
_ thority 


—_— 


* 


3 * * 
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A late ingenious writer hath, in his letter to Dr. Vaterland, treat- 


ed this rite ot circumciſion as exceedingly dangerous in all caſes: (ſup- 


porting the opinion of a leſs conſiderable writer againſt revelation in 
that point) and conſequently, ſuch as cannot reaſonably be preſumed 


to be originally derwed from divine inſtitution; . — from the 


command of a good and a merciful God. Now, 4s a very learned 
anſwer hath lately been publiſhed to this part ot that letter, I beg leave 
to lay betore the reader a ſhort abſtract of that controverſy. | 

This gentleman {theletter-writer) grounds his judgment upon quo- 
tations from Spencer and Lighiſoot, both whom, his adverſary affirms 


him to have miſquoted and młirepreſented; as they alſo miſtook and 


miſrepreſented the Jewiſh autborities, from whence they quoted; 
Spencer quotes Maimonides, as pronouncing that eircumciſion was not 
as a ſlight hurt of tho leg. or burning of the arm, &c. but ſo dangerous 
thai it was not ſometimes to be undergone without hazard of life. 
Now theſe laſt words, not to be ſometimes undergone without hazard of 
life, are found to be Spencer's own addition, without any foundation 
from Maimonides: _— and the author of the letter to Dr. Waterland, 
hath changed ſometimes hazard into ſome hazard, as it this operati- 
on were always attended with ſome hazard of life; which Spencer 
doth not ſay, nor could ſay with truth, experience being full againſt 
him. | 5 
Again, that ingenious letter- writer, concludes a note in that letter 
with theſe words : -— If the firſt, ſecond, third fon ſhould die by cir- 
cumciſion, thoſe that were born aſter, were not circumciſed ; and yet 
Iſraelites in all reſpects: prieſts in all reſpects, Lightf. vol. 2. p. 760. 
Now the words, Iſraelites in all reſpetts, ard prieſts in all reſpects, 
tho' ſeemingly quoted from Light foot, his anſwerer affirms not to be 
found in Lighiſoot; but in this he is greatly miſtaken: for 
they are the very words of Lighrfoor, However the learned anſwerer 
produces ſeveral quotations from the Jewiſh writings. full to the 
point, that no uncircumciſed prieſt was allowed amongſt 
them; tho', I think, we are little concerned to defend any of their 
allowances or ordinances contrary to the law of God. | 
Theletter-writer alſo quotes Lightſoot, thus, Lightfoot in- 
forms us that the 9 mortality it (i. e. circumciſion) occaſroned, 
produced a ſtanding law, that when any perſon had loſt three children 


ſucceſſively by the operation, he was excuſed from circumciſing the reſt, 
— Now Lig hiſoos ſays not a word of a ſtanding Law, ” this 
| cad ; 
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thority; and ſuch only, in the preſent caſe, could 
be the authority of God! and, in general, the ſame 
reaſoning with which I demonſtrated ſacrifices to be 
of divine inſtitution, will hold full as ſtrong here. 


F IRS, becauſe there could be no prieſtcraft in 
the caſe; for we read of no ſuch thing as a prieſt of 
the race of Abraham for 400 years after this inſtitu» 
tion; nor had prieſts any emolument from this rite, 


nor was it their peculiar buſineſs. ——— And, 


IN the next place, I believe it will be allowed, 
that cruelty, i. e. unneceſſary pain to ourſelves, and 
our children, hath as little foundation in nature, as 
cruelty to the creatures; and therefore nothing but 
the ſame authority which eſtabliſhed one, could 
eſtabliſh both. | 


THE Egyptians indeed, pretended to practiſe this 
rite from no other principle but that of cleanlineſs, as 
Herodotus aſſures us: and poſſibly they might by 
that time, have ſo utterly loſt all memorial of the true 
origin of this rite, as to know no other reaſon why 
they practiſed it; bur at the ſame time, any man of 


th FER © x 4 . * 
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head: but ſays, that if the firſt; ſecond, third ſon ſhould die by circum- 
ciſion, thoſe that were born atter were not circumciſed ; — bur in this, 
I think, the learned anſwerer proves him to be miſtaken : challenging 
him at the ſame time, to produce any inſtance of ſuch mortality oc- 
caſioned by circumciſion : —— there is indeed an inſtance of a 
woman who loſt two children after circumciſion : but then thoſe 
children were dangerouſly ill, at the time of the operation: and in all 
probability would have died without it; and as to the point of uncir- 
cumeiſed I/raelites and Prieſts, tis certain the law of God allowed no 
ſuch: and thoſe expreſſions, this learned writer inſiſts, were either 
figurative, or meant only of a ſecond circumciſion, not required by 
the law of God ; a rabbinical and ſuperſtitious folly, which we are no 
way concerned to defend. . See this matter more at large, in 
an anſwer to the letter to Dr. Waterland in relation to circumciſion, 
c. London, printed for Fohn Croꝛunſield, at the Riſing-ſun in St. Paul's 
church-yard. | | | | 
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common capacity cannot but ſee, that could never 
be the true reaſon of the inſtitution. Since, 'tis evi- 


dent to a demonſtration, that they might be as per- 


fectly clean to all intents and purpoſes, without this 

rite, as with it; and 'tis abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any 
man of common ſenſe, ſhould undergo pain, or 
hazard himſelf, or force the ſame inconvenience up- 
on his poſterity for any end, which could be as fully 
and perfectly attained without thoſe evils; and there- 
fore this pretence is utterly idle and abſurd. 


Or RRERSð have ſuppoſed, that this rite was in- 
ſtituted, for prevention of diſeaſes, incident to that 
part of the body; as others think the part cut off, 


inconvenient in thoſe countries where this practice 


prevailed. 


In anſwer to theſe, I readily agree with the ene- 
mies of revelation, that God makes nothing in vain, 
much leſs what requires cutting off : — and whenever 


theſe objectors ſhall prove, that any nation under 


heaven, ever had their nails regularly pared away to 
prevent whitloes, — or their _— glands regu- 
larly cut out, to prevent quinſies, — or their noſes 
conſtantly cut oft at eight days old, to prevent po- 
lypus's, it will then be time enough, to enter into 
a ſcrious confutation of ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuppoſitions; 
and therefore it being demonſtrable, thar this prac- 
tice could have no foundation, either in reaſon, or 
nature, or neceſſity, or intereſt, there is nothing to 
which it can be referred, but the appointment of 


Almighty God. 


 T PROCEED therefore in the ſecond place, to 
.enquire into the reaſons of that inſtitution. 


Ap doubtleſs one reaſon of it, was, to be at 
once a trial of Abraham's faith, and a proof of the 
covenant then entered into with him. 
| od FOR 
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Fo x ſince Abraham was to be the father of the 
faithful, the moſt eminent example of truſt and con- 
fidence in the promiſes of God, tho' all human ap- 
pearances and probabilities were full againſt him: an 
example, which was to extend to all future ages! 
how otherwiſe could that example be made ſo ef- 
fectual, for our imitation and inſtruction, as by con- 
veying a certain memorial of it down to all ages! 
ſuch a memorial, as ſhould exhibit him ſteady 
and reſolved under the ſevereſt trials, and conſtantly 
and gloriouſly triumphant, and rewarded afterwards. 
And that this was one plain intention of that rite, 
is, I think, very reaſonably to be inferred from theſe 
words, Gem. Xvit. 11. And ye ſhall circumciſe the fleſh 
of your foreskin: and it ſhall be. a token of the cove- 
nant belwixt me and you : — And again, verſe 13. 
He that is born in thy houſe, and he that is bought 
with thy money, muſt needs. be circumciſed and my 
covenant ſhall be in your fleſh, for an everlaſiing covenant. 
And Tacitus, who hath vended many talſhoods and 
abſurdities concerning the Fews, yet plainly ſaw the 
reaſon ot their circumciſion, thus far, — vg. that 


they uſed it as a mark to be diſtinguiſned from other 


people &: — and Moſes's account of the origine of 
this rite, is the only account of it, conſiſtent with 
common ſenſe, from whence it is eaſy to obſerve that 
it was inſtituted to ſeparate a particular race of men 


from the reſt, for the preſervation of true religion; 


and to be a perpetual memorial of that ſeparation; 
to be a perpetual memorial of that covenant into 
which God then entered with Abraham, upon a ve- 
ry ſingular occaſion. — The plain account of ir 
ſtands thus : | | 


ABRAHAM had a ſolemn promiſe of a ſon 
from Almighty. God: — the bleſſing was long de- 
ferred: at laſt granted by a bond- woman; and that 


* Circumcidere genitalia inſtituere, ut diverſicare noſcantur. 
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ſon, ſome few years after he was given, when his 
father had now fixed his heart and his hopes upon 
him, apparently given up for loſt! and expreſly re- 
fuſed to be his heir. He is now again promiſed an- 
other ſon by his wife; and the next moment com- 
elled to practiſe a rite, which, in all human proba» 
ility, muſt defeat that promiſe z and yet he obeys 
inſtantly * : How glorious an example is this? And 
how admirably are all the circumſtances of this in- 
ſtitution fitted, to perpetuate the memory of it, 
with all his poſterity! to make it memorable and 
illuſtrious to the whole earth? 


Wir what wiſdom Abraham's family was con- 
ſtituted of various nations to this very end, and they, 
with his children diſperſed into various PEO of 
the earth, I already obſerved in the introduction to 
this diſcourſe z and fince he himſelf had by the pecu- 
liar appointment of Almighty God, traverſed a 
great part of the then known world, before this time, 
under the fulleſt evidence of the divine protection, at- 
tending him where- ever he went, the diſperſion of 
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*The danger Abraham underwent in that operation, at that ad- 
vanced age, and the very indecency of it in a man of his years and: 
dignity, are in the place of ten thouſand proofs that it was forced 
upon him! and nothing but the irreſiſtible authority of God, 
could be a ſufhcient force in thoſe circumſtances. — Theodotus's 
verſes upon this ſubje& (quoted by Euſebius Evan. 28 J. 9. c. 
22.) carty their own evidence with them: e tells us, that 
Abraham readily executed, becauſe God himſelf commanded. 
The intelligent reader will, I doubt not, thank me for four an- 
tient Greeł verſes upon this ſubject, in my judgment not unworthy 
the Homeric age. 4 at | | BY 

*O; mob is rp SHH Sov ABpanu, 
Are &T gpuvidev xiaer dvipa wavr ow oll 
Dion &roovajon moobyg d, ö eren g. 5 
Aoreu Di; Je rc r ,jEẽê, fme} bedg durög gems, | 
In Engliſh thus: — Who formerly led forth divine Abraham from 
out his own country, the ſame commanded the man with his whole houſe, 
from heaven, to circumciſe the fleſh of their foreskin © — He executed: 


i was ſteadily done, becauſe God himſelf ſaid it ſhould be done. 
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his family atterwards, (many of whom were eye 
witneſſes of the divine favours to him, and all the 
males of them, carrying about:them' the ſure marks 
of his Maker's covenant with him &) could not but 
diffuſe a thorough perſuaſion of God's manifold mer- 
cies, and gracious promiſes to Abrabam, into many 
remote regions ot the earth; and convey both the 
memory of thoſe mercies, and the piety which they 
themſelves had derived from his influence, to their 
children; and by theſe means, an extenſive and live- 
ly memorial of God's providence, and ſure interpo- 

tion in the government of the world, was long 
propagated and preſerved in the world; for the im- 

reſſions of piety and virtue on the minds of men, muſt 

e, in proportion to the ſignal force with which thoſe 
impreſſions are made, and the frequency with which 
they are repeated. And ſince God himſelf foreſaw, 
that theſe impreſſions would be effectually made by 
Abraham, upon his whole family, and poſterity, 
and when, at the ſame time, they were attended 
with ſo diſtinguiſhed a ſeal of the divine covenant, 
it was hardly poſſible, but that they muſt long be 
propagated and preſerved in the world. 


BESsID Es all this, the covenant made with A. 
braham, was fitted to raiſe, and to fix the attention 
of all mankind. — It was a covenant of univerſal con- 
cern ; all the nations of the earth were to be bleſſed in 
him +: and moſt regions of the then known world, 

. ig” H 2 HAD ; had 
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* A candid man ſhould, methinks, be little at a loſs to account 
for the origine of circumciſion among other nations, when Abra- 
ham had ſo many hundreds of ſervants of different nations, cir- 
cumciſed at once in his houſe : and, in all probability, ma- 


ny thouſands even in his own houſe before his death. To ſay no- 

thing of his many ſons, and ſons ſons. | ＋ 85 

_ + If we may believe the beſt accounts of antiquity, Abraham 

was (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) the great inſtrument in the hand 

of God, of diffuſing true religion and wiſdom over the moſt emi- 
nent 
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had men of their own nation, men of credit and ve- 
racity, to atteſt the truth and certainty of this cove- 
nant to them. And therefore, both curioſity and in- 
tereſt, would naturally excite men, to attend to this 
matter: and to examine it with care; and the care- 
ful examination of ſuch truths, as men find it their 
intereſt to embrace, ſeldom fails to end in conviction. 


AN D whoever conſiders how ſignally and univer- 
ſally the fame of Abraham hath been, from the ear- 


lieſt times, and ſtill is extended over all the eaſt, will 


have no reaſon to believe this a light or a ground- 
leſs ſpeculation. | ' e | 


Axor HRA reaſon why this rite was inſtituted, 
was to be an emblem to the people of God, of true 
purity, and a diſregard of ſenſual enjoyments: that 
they ſhould renounce every thing that had no other 


uſe, in the degeneracy of our nature, but to cheriſn 


the deluſions of ſenſe, and leave our appetites leſs in 
our power; a document which men, skilled in the 


knowledge of nature, will find to be ſufficiently im- 


plied in this inſtitution. Hence it is, that Ae (in 


the loth chapter of Deuteronomy) commands the 


children of Iſrael to circumciſe their hearts: and in 


the zoth chapter ot the ſame book, among many 
other bleſſings promiſed to obedience, he adds this 


alſo z — And the Lord thy God pill circumciſe thy heart, 
aud the heart of thy ſeed, to love the Lord thy God with, 
all thine heart, and with all thy ſoul, that thou mayeſt 


live. And the ſtile of all the ſcriptures both of the 


old and new teſtament, is in the ſame analogy 3 plain- 


ly implying this rite to be an emblem of ſpiritual 
purity. | 


nent regions of the world then known ; and the natural propagati- 
on and diſperſion of theſe bleſſings over the earth, made him very 
properly a bleſſing to all the nations of the earth. * 2 
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Bu r doubtleſs the main reaſon ot this inſtitution 
was to ſeparate'a peculiar people to the ſervice of 
God, by ſuch a diſtinction, as ſhould demonſtrate 
itſelf to be of divine original: as being no otherwiſe 
to be accounted for; and in that demonſtration, be a 
perpetual, a living, and an irreſiſtible proof of his 
covenant with Abraham. And ſuch a proof it is, 
as hath confounded the whole infidel world, from 
the days of Julian the apoſtate emperor, to this day 
and will continue to do ſo to the day of judgment. 
Such a proof as infidels have been called upon, 
challenged, provoked to confute* and whether 
they have confuted it, will be beſt ſeen by all the 
objections, which their impotence hath hitherto 
raiſed, with any colour of reaſon, againſt it. 


- AnD all theſe ſeem to be principally founded up- 
on the ſuggeſtions of Sir John Marſham: a very 
learned man of the laſt age, trom whom, ſome late 
writers, whom I will not e to pronounce 
very unlearned, have tranſcribed without ſcrutiny: 
and in the natural and unhappy conſequence of ſuch 
negligence, retailed without truth. ---- And there- 
fore leaving thele ſecondary objeRors to ſuch as are 
at leiſure from matters of more importance, I ſhall 
examine the grounds of this gentleman's conjec- 
tures; and content myſelf with demonſtrating them 
to be very ill founded. | 


In the firſt place then, he tells F us, that Abra- 
ham was not circumciſed, when he went into Egypt, 
nor in more than 20 years after; that his poſterity 
were circumciſed both before their deſcent into 
Egypt, and during their continuance there; but were 
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* See Leſley's method with the deiſts, and the defence of it. 
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not circumciſed for 40 years after, as long as Moſes 
lived; till Joſbua (cauſed them to be: circumciſed ; 
and that God approved the action, ſaying, (Foſs. 
v. 9.) This day have I rolled away the: reproach of 
Egypt from off ou: from hence ' tis inferred, (not 
indeed by this learned author himſelf, tho' he did 
every thing but make the inference) that this inſtitu» 
tion had ſome peculiar regard to Egypt, as if it were 
only practiſed by the children of //rael, to make 
them more agreeable to the Egyptians, whilſt they 
were amongſt them; and therefore neglected, as 
ſoon as they were ſeparated from them. | 


TRE anſwer to this inſinuation, is obvious: if 
this rite were practiſed only in compliment to the 
Ss how came itto be practiſed by the people 
of God, upon their entrance into Canaan, when 
they were wholly ſeparated from the Egyprians, — 
and had nothing more to do with them? ---- this 
then is a groundleſs ſuggeſtion, it being demonſtra- 
ble that this could not be the reaſon, why that rite 
was omitted in the wilderneſs: becauſe if it were, 
the reaſon would be much ſtronger, why it ſhould 
be omitted in Judæa; - the true reaſon then, of the 
omiſſion of this rite in the wilderneſs, ſeems plainly 
to be this z ---- becauſe they were then in a ſtate of 
perpetual wandering; which would make this prac- 
tice not only very troubleſome, but very dangerous: 
ſince tis known, that wounds demand reſt, and ſuch 
perpetual diſquiet, and the frequent deaths conſe- 
quent to ĩt, would be not only anew, but a conſtant, 
and, in truth, a more juſtifiable ſource of com- 
plaint, againſt God and their leader; and would, 
at the ſame time, of neceſſity deſtroy a great number 
of thoſe very men, whoſe ſwords were to ſubdue the 
promiſed land. And as this reaſon carries its own e- 
vidence with it, I think it may alſo be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, collected from the fifth chapter of Joſbua, at 
the fifth and ſixth verſes ; Now all the people that 
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came out were circumciſed ; but all the people that were 
born in the wilderneſs by the way, as they came forth 


out of Egypt, them they had not circumciſed, for the chil.- 


dren of 1ſrael walked forty years in the wilderneſs till, 
&c. — It ſeemed good therefore to Almighty God, 
to ſuſpend this rite, in that unſettled ſojourning 
ſtate, till the inſtant ot their entrance into the land 
of Canaan, i. e. till he placed them in the midſt of 
their enemies; and there they were circumciſed: not 
by the order of Joſbua, as it is inſinuated in the 
objection, but by the expreſs command of God him- 
ſelf; ---- to let them ſee, that they were under his 
immediate protection; for the greateſt part of their 
men of war, was by this means utterly diſqualified 


for battle, for ſeveral days; and if their enemies 


had come upon them in that condition, they muſt 


have been deſtroy'd, And what could hinder their 


enemies from deſtroying them, but the immediate 
protect ion of Providence! and this circumſtance, is, 
(notwithſtanding the impreſſions of terror, which 
God's ſignal drying up of Jordan before the children 
of Iſrael, had made upon the neighbour nations) a 
demonſtration, that the obſervance of this rite, at 
that time, could only be in obedience to the diving 


command z becauſe otherwiſe, no captain df com- 


mon ſenſe, would enjoin it at that time; ſince ſuch 
an injunction, without the immediate appointment 
and protection of Almighty God, would be in ef- 
fect, to give up himſelf and his people at once, in- 
to the power of their enemies. Nor would a people, 
ſo obſtinate as they were, obey. him, without a full 
aſſurance ot ſuch a command, A 


Now this rite, being practiſed at this time, upon 


men in maturity, under the expreſs declaration of a 


command from God, every ſingle man that received 
it, was a competent judge whether it was actually 
commanded by God; (and what elſe could oblige 
them ta ſubmit to it, in that imminent and imme- 
Ie H 4 | diate 
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diate Article of danger, is unimaginable) and conſe- 
quently they were competent witneſſes to their chil. 
dren, that it was ſo commanded. So that the rite 
was now renewed, with more evidence of divine au- 
thority, than even in the original inſtitution of it, to 
Abraham. And this I take to be the true comment 
upon that command from God to Jaſhua, (which 
hath been ſo much controverted by Men of learn- 
ing) Toſh. ch. y. v. 2. At that time the Lord ſaid un- 
zo Joſhua, Make thee ſharp knives, and circumciſe again 


the children of Iſrael a ſecond time. That is, let this 


inſtitution be now publickly and ſolemnly renewed 
upon you. —— Well knowing, that, after ſo ſo- 
lemn a*renewal of it, in thoſe circumſtances, it could 
never after become a doubt amongſt them, whether 
this rite were of divine inſtitution. i 


Bur *cis urged, that God himſeif tells them, 
that he had now rolled away the reproach of Egypt 
from off them, from whence tis inferred, that incir- 
cumciſion was reproachful among the Egyptians. — 
I anſwer, that, poſlibly, it might; but yet, that, 
by no means, follows, from thoſe words; for, he re- 
proach of Egypt may as well ſignify what was re- 


reproachful in their eſteem. To illuſtrate this by one 
inſtance, among a great number that might be ot- 
fered. — In the 33d ch. of Jeremiah, v. 19. E- 
phraim is introduced lamenting in this manner; 1 
das afpamed, yea, even confounded, becauſe 1 did bear 
the reproach of my youth ; here the reproach ot his 
youth is plainly the reproach to which that youth 
was expoſed, the reproach which it had deſerved 


and may not the reproach of Egypt be interpreted in 


the ſame analogy, the reproach to which Zgypr was 
Expoſed, the reproach which Egypt had deſerved; 
and we know, that incircumciſion was that with 
+ Which the Jus reproached other nations. 
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proachful to the Egypiians themſelves, as what was 
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As AN, tis evident, that the children of Mrael, 


invading Canaan, trom Egypt, muſt be conſidered by 
the Canaanitesas Egyptians; as a race of men ho had 


dwelt in England tor four hundred years, if they were 
to invade France, would undoubtedly be conſidered 
by the French as Engliſomen; now we know that no- 


thing could be more reproachful to the children of 


Ifrael, than to be called by the name of any other 
people, eſpecially that people whom they now | moſt 
of all, and very Juitly, deteſted, viz. the Egyptians ; 
and therefore when God had fixed ſuch a mark upon 
them, as would certainly diſtinguiſh. them from-the 
people of Egypt, what could be a more natural re- 


flection, on that occaſion, than to tell them, that he 


had zow taten off the reproach of Egypt from them, 
1. e. that they ſhould now no longer ſuffer under the 
imputation of being fugitive and vagabond Egg. 
tiaus. e TRE SEE V7 > 51 


Bur 'tis urged, by the learned man already men- 
tioned, that the Egyprians uſed this rite of circumci- 


fion from the beginning | 


HE ſays ſo indeed, but the queſtion, is how he 
proves it? and, in truth, he does not ſo much as pre- 
tend to prove it, otherwiſe than by the teſtimony af 
two Greek hiſtorians, who expreſly ſay ſo, — Herodo- 


tus, and Diadorus. == Now, to prove it by the teſti- 


mony of Herodotus, is to prove it by the: reſtimoriy 
of an hiſtorian owned to be fabulous, even by the 
writers of his own country; * who wrote his hiſto- 


ry, above 1000 years after Moſes ; and an hiſtorian 


from a country, which did not ſo much as know the 
uſe of letters F *till fix hundred years after Maſes; and 
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had confeſſedly no record, or monument of learning 
amongſt them, even when he wrote, — Tis plain 
then, this author, can have no credit from any know- 
ledge of his own, or records of his own country; 
and therefore what he ſays upon this head can only 
reſt upon the credit of the Egyprians, who told him lo. 
— That is, upon the credit of thoſe very men, 
who told him * that, from their firſt king to Serhon, 
the prieſt of Yulcan, there had paſſed 11340 years, 
— That, in that ſpace, there had paſt juſt 341 gene- 
rations, and juſt 341 high prieſts, and juſt 341 kings; 
and that, in that time, the ſun roſe twice, where it 
now ſets, and ſet twice where it now riſes; and all 
this, without cauſing any ſort of change in Egypt, 
either with regard to the earth, or the river, or health, 
or death. — The very ſame men who alſo told him, . 


that from Dionuſos to Amaſis, was 17000 years; and 


that they ſpoke this from certain knowledge; becauſe 
they conſtantly made exact computations of time. 


And therefore the ſum of Sir John Marſham's Al- 


gument, from Herodotus, is this. 


THE Egyptians undoubtedly uſed circumciſion 
from the beginning, becauſe a lying hiſtorian tells 
us ſo, upon the credit of the moſt ſhameleſs, noto- 
rious, abandoned lyars, that ever were heard of in 
the world, 7 1 1 % 971 6 


Ax p, beſides all this, it is, Ithink, ſufficiently, 


_ demonſtrable, that the Egyprians had not circumci- 


ſion from the beginning. For the Colchians, (i. c. 
the Caſblubim of Moſes) are allowed to be a colony 
of the Egyptians; and the Philiſtim are the deſcen- 
dants of the Colchians, as Moſes affirms, and Bochart 
proves, (and the learned Dr. Patrick is of the ſame 
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opinion). Now, the Philiſtim (i. e. the Philiſtines) 
were not circumciſed, —» The ſons were not cir- 
cumciſed, and ſhall we believe the fathers were? — 
Tis true, the Colchians were circumciſed in the time 
of Herodotus; and nothing is more natural than for 
colonies to derive cuſtoms and manners from their 
mother country: but, I think, it is very evident, 
that they were not circumciſed when they firſt left 
Egypt, (for then the Philiſtines would have been cir- 


cumciſed) conſequently, that rite was then unknown 


„ 


B ESLID ES, Herodotus tells us, that the Syrians, 
and they who live about the river 'Thermodon, and 
Partbenius, and their neighbours, the Macrones, had 
but very lately (2) learnt this rite from the Col- 
chians. — Had this rite always obtained among the - 
Colchians, or as early as the age of Abraham, me- 
thinks, their example, or authority, or intercourſe, 
or all together, might more naturally have influenced 
or infected their neighbours ſomewhat ſooner ; =— 


might have operated upon their near neighbours in 


leſs time than fifteen hundred years. 


Bur it ſeems the ſame Herodotus tells us * alſo 
that the Phwenicians and Syrians, who inhabit Pale- 
ſtine, confeſſed" that they learnt circumciſion from 
the Egyptians, and poſſibly he might have heard 
ſo; and what then? he ſays the Phenicians learned 
it from the Egyptians; Sanchoniatho ſays, they learnt 
it from Saturn, (i. e. as good criticks have made it 
very probable, from Abraham) Which ſhall we be- 
lieve in this caſe? Shall we believe Zerodotus, who 
knew nothing of the Phenicians*' or Sanchomatho, 
who was well acquainted with them? | 
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B ESLIDES the Phenicians f were originally Idu- 


mæans, as Ammonius affirms; now, the Idumæans, 
beyond all queſtion, had circumciſion, not from the 


Egyptians, but from Edom. 


Bur Herodotus tells us, that the Syrians, who 
inhabit Paleſtine, confeſſed, that they learnt circum- 


ciſion from the Egyptians ; and poſſibly, they did 
confeſs this in his time: but the queſtion is, who 
theſe were. Now Sir //aac Newton hath thewn 


(nor is this among his ſingularities) that Herodotus 


was contemporary with Nehemiah ; (Helvicus places 


him a little earlier, v/z. in the time of the captivi- 


ty) and every one knows, that the Jews were then 
only rebuilding the city of Feruſalem; and that the 


people who inhabited Paleſtine at that time, were not 


eus, but a mongrel race, ſettled there by Salma- 


naſſer, when the ten tribes were carried away into 


captivity z a race of men who were at mortal en- 


mity with the Fews; and doubtleſs would rather a- 


ſcribe the origine of any of their Cuſtoms, to any 
nation, under heaven, than to that nation, whom 
they deteſted above all others! and no man of com- 
mon ſenſe, who knows any thing of the 7e and 
how much they glory, and ever have gloried, in their 
father Abrabam, will ever believe, that any one of 


them, from the foundation of the world, ever own- 


ed or imagined this rite derived to them otherwiſe 


than from him; or from him, otherwiſe than by 


the exprels command of God; * and therefore the 


— 1 MSL . 


ſtitution: 


, i * * „ 


| + Others think the Jews were now know 
nicians. See Bochart, Phal. l. 4. c. 34. 1496; 
That circumciſion was divinely inſtituted, appears (Ithink) 


% 


n by the name of Phæ- 


7 . > . 
to a demonſtration, even from the ſnperſtition of the Egyptians, 


They paid an uncommon veneration to a certain kind of 


ape amongſt them, who wanted the prepuce, upon a firm perſua- 
ſion, that this was owing to the immediate appointment of Al- 


mighty God. — What can be more clearly implied in this than 
a firm perſuaſion, that circumciſion was originally of divine in- 
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learned man abovementioned can ſurely derive but 
little honour from an opinion ſupported by ſuch te- 
ſtimony. . | 

Br tis further urged, that Diodorus Siculus x alſo 
ays, that the Fews were a colony from the Egyptians, 


and learnt circumciſion from them. 


T Is owned, he does; but then it muſt alſo be 


owned, on the other hand, that he expreſsly reports 


this upon the credit of the Egyprians themſelves, 
who never yet ſtuck at any fiction or falſnood, 
how ſhocking and monſtrous ſoever, which they 
imagined could aggrandize their nation; and, as they 
were ſufficiently infamous on this ſcore, long before 


Diodorus was acquainted with them, ſo'tis certain that 


they had in nodegree recovered their credit in his time; 
but were rather much improved in lying, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton very judiciouſly obſerves; and therefore this 
teſtimony, being upon the lame foundation with that 
of Herodotus, deleryes juſt the ſame regard, i. e. juſt 
the ſame contempt. / PET OL "WA gt 5 4 

BE SID Es, it being notorious, that the Jews 
came out from Egypt, what could be more natural, 
in the eſtimation of any hiſtorian, who knew this, 
without knowing the circumſtances of their living 
there, as a diſtinct people, and their departure thence, 
under the manifeſt protection of God, than to con- 
clude, that they were an Egyptian colony? And, being 
ſo deemed, whatever inſtitutions they were found to 
obſerve, in common with Egypt, would very natu- 
rally be judged to be derived from thence; and it is 
undeniable that Strabo judged it thus; for, ſpeaking 
of the practice of circumciſion peculiar to the Zgyp- 
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tians, * he adds, = which the Zews do, by their law, 


who were antiently Zg yptians. | 


Bur, it ſeems, Philo defends this rite of his re- 
ligion, from the practice of the Egypiians, a great 
and wiſe nation, but ſays not one word of its being 
derived to them from the Jews. = 


T H 4 T is, Philo, a wiſe man, (a man of the 


world) who had conſiderable tranſactions. with the 


heathen world, defended this rite of his religion in 
ſuch a manner, as would bring moſt credit to that 
practice, and, at the fame time, give no offence to 
thoſe he dealt with; whereas, had he inſiſted upon 
this rite's being derived to the Egyptians, from the 
Jes, he had offended the heathen world without 
bringing any advantage, either to his country, or 
therite he would defend, — which would, perhaps, 
be leſs reverenced, if it were believed to be origi- 
nally theirs. 7) 


BESsID ES, Philo, perhaps, knew little of the 

true origine of this rite among the Egyptians it 
might have been derived from Joſeph (as the Fews 
3 believe it was) it might have been derived 
rom Iſhmael, or the ſons of Keturah : perhaps, he 
did not know how it was derived; or, if he did, 
he did not care to tell. — And ſurely it will always 
be found a very weak and injudicious way, to at- 
tempt to overthrow any truth, by arguments drawn 
from the ignorance, or prudential ſilence of its de- 
fenders, — from whence nothing can be inferred to 
its diſadvantage. 


IN the laſt place, tis objected, that Joſephus, quo- 
ting the teſtimony of Herodotus, againſt pion, owns, 


* 


* He diſtinguiſhes*+two operations of this kind, in uſe with the 
E-ypþtians, eircumciſion of the males, and exciſion of the females. 


that. 
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„that the Fews did circumciſe; but makes no ob- 

jjection to that hiſtorian's account of the origine of 
this rite. | 

i IN anſwer to this, I cannot but obſerve with con- 

: | cern, that I never ſaw a leſs candid repreſentation 


of any point than this; would not any man that 
heard the objection, believe that Apion had charged 
the Jews with having learnt this rite from the Egyp- 
tians? and that Joſephus was ſilent under the charge, 
and, conſequently, in effect, owned it? This is cer- 
tainly what any reader would apprehend, at firſt ſight; 
and yet, upon enquiry, nothing in nature can be 
more injurious or unjuſt; for, in fact, Apion never 
objected any ſuch thing to him, and, conſequently, 
Foſephus had no occaſion to anſwer an objection 
which had never been made to him. TFT: 


— 


TEE Caſe was this; Apion, among other calum- 
nies, upbraided the Fews with being an obſcure, 
and upſtart race, unknown to the Greek hiſtorians &. 
In anſwer to this, after Jaſephus hath ſufficiently 
ſhewn his contempt of the Greeks; their Ignorance, 
and the cauſes of it, yet, to confute this calumny of his 

| adverſary, he proves from quotations out of every 
one of the Greek hiſtorians of note, that the Fews 
were notunknown to them; and, after ſome others, 

he mentions Herodotus, in this manner; Neither 
was Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus ignorant of our na- 
tion, but ſeems to have mentioned em after a faſhion, 
and then proceeds to quote that paſſage from him, 
where he ſays, that the Syrians who inhabit Pale- 
ſtine, learnt circumciſion from the Egyptians, —— - 
now, ſays TFoſephus, the Jews are the only in- 
habitants of Paleſiine, that circumciſe! and from 


* 
- 


n 


* Vid, Foſeph. cont, Apion, |. 1. p. 1329, 1335, edit. Oxon, 
7 Ibid;p.: 156560 JE 
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thence he inters, that Herodotus had alſo heard of 


his nation, and made mention of them. 


Tu x queſtion was not, whether Herodotus men- 
tioned them right or wrong, but whether he knew 
them, or mentioned them at all? The point in de- 
bate was, whether the eus were known to the Greek 
hiſtorians; and Fo/ephus proves they were, becauſe 


they all mentioned them: his buſineſs was not to 


diſpute, whether they had given right accounts of 
em, but to prove that they knew them; and when 
that was once made out, Apion's calumny, that they 
were an obſcure, upſtart race, was lo far confuted. — 
Foſephus's diſpute; was not with Herodotus, but with 
Aion; conſequently his buſineſs was not to con- 
fure Herodotus, but to confute Aion and when he 


had confuted him, he had no more to do: ---- eſpe- 


cially conſidering that he had already fully declared 
his ſenſe. in this point, in his hiſtory, to which he 
refers the reader, in the introduction to this diſcourſe. 
Bur at the ſame time, ”tis ſufficiently inſinuated in 
this very paſſage from Joſephus, that Herodotus, tho? 
he had heard of the Fews, (as Foſephus erroneouſly 
concludes from that paſſage) yet he knew lirtle of 
them: he ſeems to have mentioned us (ſays he) after a 
faſhion; an expretiion, which plainly implies, that 
Foſephus had an utter contempt of his ignorance on 
this head: (nay, it implies more; — it implies, that 
Foſephus was under ſome doubt, whether they really 
were the people which Herodotus ſpoke of). And 
doubtleſs this was one ' reaſon, why he elſewhere 


treats Herodotus as an hiſtorian of little credit even 


with his own countrymen as in fact he was. 


ALL the inference I would draw from hence, is, 
that we ſhould not haſtily adopt the opinions, even 


ot men of great learning, without weighing che rea- 


{ons on which they are built: — neither ſhould we 
adopt any opinions of men, in oppoſition to ack 
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will bf God ſufficiently revealed; — foraſmuch as 
the wiſdom of men is fooliſhne/s with God; and the 
molt refined and ſolid judgments they ever yet made, 
weighed with the divine declarations and deciſions 
in the ſcriptures, will, upon the balance, be found 
lighter than vanity. 1155 1 


Bur we are told by ſome very ingenious writers 
on the ſide of irreligion, that the opinion of eir- 
cumciſion's being derived from the Egyptians to the 
Jeu Sy 1s the more probable, becauſe it Was not 1 il at ter the 
Lord had urdered Moſes into Egypt, that the Lord met 
bim by the way in the inn, aud ſought to kill him for 
uot circumciſing his child. ; Re 


Tux force of the argument ſtands thus; = Moſes 
is ſent. by God, to the children of //rae!, to deliver 
them from ſervitude and captivity, by a high hand, 
— by inflicting calamities and judgments of vari- 
ous kinds, upon the Egyptiaus! and therefore, in or- 


| der to quality him for that employment, he obliged 


him to execute a rite upon his ſon, which was not 
to recommend him to the //raelites, but to the Eg yp- 
tians : — not to recommend him to the Iſraelites, 
whom he was to aſſemble, to exhort, and to con- 
duct; but to recommend him to the Egypiiaus, whom 
he was to terrify, to afflict, and to deſtroy; ---- this 
is reaſoning, I muſt confeſs, of a very uncommon 
caſt; and, I frankly own, that the man who {ces 
the force of it, to the advantage of its author's cauſe, 
hath a ſagacity very ſuperior to any thing I can pre- 
tend to : ---- now I ſhould very naturally conclude, 


that a ſon of Abraham, who was ſent to the ſons of 


Abraham, under the expreſs character of a meſſen- 
ger from the God of Abraham, to be their deliverer, 
leader, and law-giver, muſt come very ill recom- 


mended under every one of thoſe characters, if he 


were found himſelf to live in an open neglect of that 


inſtitution, and open diſobedience to that command, 
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given by God himſelf to Abraham ! and that there- 
fore, there was an abſolute neceſſity that his ſon 
ſhould be circumciſed. 


Bur then I muſt own, that this is not thinking 


freely; becauſe tis thinking, as I am neceſſarily tied 
down to think, from the nature and reaſon of things. 


Tuus far, I think, tis evident that there is no 
ſolid or juſt foundation either from antiquity, or the 
circumciſion of Moſes's ſon, to believe that circum- 
ciſion had its riſe-among the Egyprians.---- And be- 
fides all this, I think it demonſtrable from the ſcrip- 
ture, that it was not known in Egypi, when Abra- 
ham was there. | 


For we find, that when this rite was enjoined 
him by Almighty God, about twenty years after he 
left Egypt, he Kally circumciſed every male in his 
houſe; now we know, that he brought men ſervants 
and maid ſervants with him, from Egypt; whether 
they were preſents made to him (as was uſual in 
thoſe times), or purchaſes made there, by him, is 
not to clear from the text; the text ſays, he had 
them, but does not ſay, how: — Now, I think, 
it cannot well be ſuppoſed, that all theſe Egyptian 
men ſervants died within twenty years, — when the 
ordinary period of life was, at leaſt, a hundred years; 
or, if we {uppole that they all died within this pe- 
riod; we can't well ſuppoſe that they all died with- 
out ſome male iſſue; eſpecially in ſo prolifick a fa- 
mily as that of Abraham was; and yet unleſs theſe 
two ſtrange ſuppoſitions are taken for granted, tis 
evident that circumciſion was not known in Egypt, 
in Abraham's time; becauſe every male of his houſe 
was circumciſed, when he himſelf was; conſequent- 
ly thoſe Egyptian ſervants, and their deſcendants were 
then circumciſed alſo; which could not be, if they 
had undergone that rite, before: now the text ſays 
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- that Abraham took Iſomatl his ſon, and all that were 
n born in his houſe, and all that were bought with bis 
money ; and leſt this ſhould not be thought to take 

in his whole family, it adds, — every male among the 

g men of Abraham's houſe, and circumciſed the fleſh of their 
d foreskin, in the ſelf ſame day as God had ſaid unto him. 


Ir it be asked, why circumciſion was ordained 
0 on the eighth day from the child's birth? I think, 


E we may anſwer (without pretending to know every 
1- reaſon of this circumſtance; or precluding any) that 
_ an obſervation of Arifotle*s ſufficiently juſtifies the 
J= wiſdom of this appointment: he tells us, (in the ſe- 
7» © venth book of his hiſtory of animals) that maſt in- 


fants die before the ſeventh day, and that for that rea- 
ſon men gave them names on that day, as then confiding 
d more in their health. Had God appointed circumci- 


je ſion earlier, the ordinary mortality of children, from 
is other cauſes, antecedent to this period, had infalli- 
ts bly been imputed to this rite; — and had he de- 
er © ferred it much longer, the growing fondneſs of pa- 
in rents, would often delay, and perhaps, in the end, 
is defeat the Inſtitution, | Y 

k, Ir being now, 1 hope, ſufficiently apparent that 
in Abraham did not learn this rite from the Egyptians, 
* beg leave to add another obſervation; and that is, 
s; that this rite, as it was practiſed among the Fews, 
e- was, in all probability, no rite among the Egyprians, 
n at the time of Moſes's birth: — this, I think, ap- 
a- pears from the conduct and expreſſions of Pharaoh's 
ſe daughter, upon finding Moſes in the ark: that he 
is was then circumciſed, is out of all doubt; becauſe 
55 he was a goodly (that is, a hale beautiful) child of 
ſe three month's old; and that Pharaoh's daughter 
t- knew him to be ſo, is, I think, ſufficiently evident 


re from the words of the text; (Exod. ch. vi. 6.) And 
ey when ſhe had opened, (the Engliſh tranſlation adds, it, 
s, but t is not in the original) ſhe /aw the child, and 
al | 12 . behold 
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bebold the babe wept, and ſhe had compaſſion on him, 
and ſaid, This is one of the Hebrew's children. Take 
then the import of theſe words, added to the curioſi- 
ty, natural, and reaſonable, and ſuch, I believe, as 
never was left unſatisfied on ſuch an occaſion, and, 
I think, we muſt fairly conclude, that this lady knew 
Moſes to be a Hebrew child by the fign of circum- 
ciſion, which diſtinguiſhed the Hebrew children, 
from thoſe of the Egypiians. 
Some indeed imagine, that Pharaoh's daughter 
knew him to be a Hebrew child, merely from finding 
him in the river: becauſe her father had comman- 
ded all the male children of the Hebrews to be thrown 
into the river (Exod. i. 22.): but, I own, I can't ſee 
the force of this argument, —— becauſe Pharaoh 
commanded all the male children of the Hebrews to 
be drowned, therefore a child found in the river, in 
a condition to be molt effectually preſerved from 
drowning, was known by that mark, to' be a He- 
brew child, | W 


BESTD ES, whoever conſiders the ſtile, in which 
Pharaoh's daughter ſpeaks of him, muſt ſee, that 


ſhe knew his tex. 


S1NCE then it appears, that the Egyptians were 
ſtrangers to all circumciſion when Abraham prac- 
tiſed this rite, ---- and when the Colchians came out 
from them, ---- and to infant circumciſion when Mo- 
ſes was born; the only queſtion now remaining, is, 
how they came by it? (ALE 

AND all this is very clearly to be accounted for, 
from the ſcriptures, joined to the accounts of the 
Greek hiſtorians : Herodotus tells us, that it was doubt- 
ful, whether the Egyprians learned this rite from the 
Ethiopians, or the Erhiopians from them; and Dio- 
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dorus tells us , that the Egyptians learned their laws 
and cuſtoms from the Etbiopians Herodotus notes 
alſo, that there was a tradition, that the antient E- 
gypt was only that part of it, which was then, and 
is now, known by the name of Delta; that all the 


reſt of the country ſo called, belonged originally to 


Arabia and Ethiopia. And nothing is more credi- 
ble than this: ſince all kingdoms were originally 


very ſmall; and extended by degrees; and tis well 


known, that the antient Ethiopia, is part of that 
country, ſince known by the name of Arabia; in- 
deed Strabo, who wrote later, ſuppoſes its antient 
dimenſions to be much larger, viz. from Henne to 
the Mediterranean but then he adds, that all the 
region on the left-hand of the Nile; that is, from 
thence to the Sinus Arabicus, was Arabia and that 


Hleliopolis was in Arabia. Now Moſes tells us, in 


the 25th chapter of Genefis, that 1ſhmael's ſons delt 
from Havilah unto Shur, which is before Egypt. — His 
wife was an Egyptian, as was his mother; and pro- 
bably his ſons matched there: and nothing is clear- 
er from the accounts of ſcripture, joined to thoſe 
of antiquity, as well as later writers, than that his 
deſcendants (in proceſs of time) poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the Arabia's, which comprehended Ethiopia, 
and a great part of the preſent Egypt, (at leaſt, fo 
far poſſeſſed themſelyes of them, that the other na- 
tions, who were originally mixed with them, were 
ſwallowed up in theirs) ---- and can it be a reaſona- 
ble doubt, whether they introduced this rite of their 
religion, where-ever they ſettled ! tho', tis poſſible, 
that as the Egyprians expulſed theſe Iſhmaelites, the 
rites they introduced were, in a great mealure, ne- 


glected or aboliſhed. But that the Iſomaelites did 


introduce this rite where:ever they prevailed, can 
ſcarce be doubted, when-'tis known they ſo ſtrict- 
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ly adhere to it to this day; and the reaſon of this 
adherence is evident, becauſe Iſhmael, (and his mo» 
ther) who taught ir them, certainly knew that it 
came from God and in conſequence of that certain 
knowledge, inculcated it carefully into all his de- 
ſcendants. ---- And when we ſee them fo religiouſly 
adhere to it, to this day, can it be doubred whether 
they eſtabliſhed it in Egypt, if the greateſt part of 
Egypt was afterwards in their poſſeſſion? as in all 
probability it was; and if it was doubtful to Hero» 
dotus, whether the Egyptians learned it from the E- 
thiopians, or the Ethiopians from them, can it be a 
doubr with any candid man of common ſenſe, which 
of 'em — it originally: who ſees the teſtimo- 
ny of Diodorus, and the only rational account of this 
rite's being derived to the Ethiopiaus, from an hiſto- 
rian vaſtly more antient, and upon all accounts in- 
fHinitely more authentick, than Herodotus. 


Ox ſuppoſe it not fully eſtabliſhed there by the 

oſterity of ſmael, can we doubt whether it might 
caſily be eſtabliſhed by Joſeph, in the courſe of the 
moſt abſolute miniſtry that ever was heard of, for 
fourſcore years together? POSTAL De 


W know that in the firſt fourteen years of that 

3 he reduced the whole kingdom into the ab- 
ſolute power of his maſter; their goods, their lands, 
their perſons, were Pharaoh's, i. e. in effect were 
Foſeph's, - as far as his vertue would ſuffer him to 
employ them; and is it not the known practice, nay, 
is it not the pride of flaves, to imitate their ma- 
ſter's manners, if he ſeems any way ſolicitous to 
have them do ſo? Can it be doubted that the Egyp- 
tiaus would 3 embrace the religious rites, of ſo 


great, ſo wiſe, ſo abſolute a miniſter, who had pre- 


ſerved every one of their lives; who had ſaved the 
whole kingdom from ruin, and was himſelf ſo 
N viſibly 
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viſibly and remarkably guided by the ſpirit of, 


Ir circumciſion then was ſo early eſtabliſned in 
Egypt, tis evident to the meaneſt capacity, that theſe 
are the only rational ways of accounting for that e- 
ſtabliſhmenr. Eſpecially if it be conſidered yet far- 
ther that Jaſeph married the daughter of an Egyp- 
tian Prieſt, Aſenath, the daughter of Potipherab, 
prieſt of On F: and this, in the heighth of his pow- 
er and grandeur! when he might eaſily make it one 
condition of his marriage, that all the males of that 
family, into which he married, ſhould be circum- 
ciſed. And can any thing be more probable, than 
that he did ſo, when his brethren made the ſame a 
neceſſary condition of giving their faſter Dinab to 
Shechem, the ſon of Hamor, in marriage, when they 
were very far from being upon equal terms with. 
Shechem, who had before defiled their ſiſter, and in 
whoſe land they dwelt? much leſs were they upon 
ſuperior terms with him, as Joſeph was very ſupe- 
rior to any ſubject of Egypr, at the time of his mar- 
riage; — yet under theſe diſadvantages the ſons of 
Jacob inſiſted on this condition; $ He cannot (laid 
they) do this thing to give our ſiſter to one that is un- 
circumciſed; for that were a reproach unto us. But 
in this will we conſent unto you if ye will be as we be, 
that every male of you be circumciſed, then we will give 
our daughters unto you, and we will take your daughters 
to us, and we will dwell with you, and will become one 
people. Now if this was their true ſenſe, (as it cer- 
tainly might be, tho” they dealt deceitfully in the 


* There are ſome memorials of Joſeph ſtiil extant in Egypt, 
his granaries and the priſon where he was confined ; and learned. 
men have concluded, with much appearance of truth, that the 
chief of their antient religious rites, were originally memorials 
of him, See Smllingfleet's origines ſacra. | 0 

T Gen, xli. 45. 8 Gen. xxxiv. 14, 15, 16. : od 
I 4 - conduct 
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conduct of this affair) and as it unqueſtionably wa 
their father Jacob's ſincere ſenſe of the matter, muſt 
not the {ame ſenſe be much ſtronger in Joſeph, a man 
of ſuperior piety to themall ? and would he give him- 
ſelf, endowed with all the power and grandeur of 
Egypt, and what is more, with the ſpirit of God, 
in marriage to an uncircumciſed family, upon terms 
leſs advantageous, than his brethren would give a 
ſiſter who was defiled? Let any man judge if this 
be credible ! r eo MA: | 


I x was certainly very natural for the Jes to con- 
clude, thar if their ſervants, bought with their mo- 
ney of ſtrangers, muſt be circumciſed, much more 
ſhould they, with whom they entered into the clo- 
ſeſt and moſt intimate alliance, by marriage. 
And as for any ſingularity in the practice ot this rite, 
among the Egyptians, different from the practice of 


the Jews, ſingularities in all rites of religion, (i. e. 


departures and variations from their true original in- 
ſtitution and manner) are common in all countries; 
and leſs to be wondered at among the Egyptiaus, than 
any other people; for as they affected to be thought 
to have learnt nothing from any other nation, that 
affectation would naturally urge them to vary their 


rites, into the greateſt difference they could, from 


the practice of others. 


To confirm this account yet farther, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that, in fact, the prieſts of Egypt were cir- 
cumciſed, even as low as the time of Joſephus; for 
Joſephus refuting the calumnies of Apion againſt the 
Zewiſh oblervances, and among others againſt cir- 
cumciſion, and abſtinence from {wine's fleſh, has 
theſe words ; * f any one ſhould ask him (i. e. Apion) 
whom he thinks the wiſeſt and moſt pious of the Egypti- 


* Joſeph, cont, Afion, I. 2. p. 1374s : 
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aus, he would certainly confeſs the prieſts to be ſo, fon 
theſe two things are enjoined them by the kings from 
the beginning; the worſhip of the Gods, and the ſtudy 
of wiſdom; now they are all circumciſed, and abſiain 
from ſwine's fleſh. And then he 2xpoles the folly 
and blindneſs of Apron, in objecting that to the 7s, 
as a reproach, which the wiſeſt of his own coun- 
trymen practiſed. If this rite had been then, or 
even originally, practiſed by all the Egyptiaus, I ſhould 
think Joſephus would as naturally have retorted the 
reproach upon Apion from the practice of the Egypri- 
ans in general, as Apiun would have declined urging it. 


BR SID ES, I think it demonſtrable both from 
Feremiah, ix. 25, 26. and Ezekiel, xxxi. 18, that 
the Egyptians were not univerſally circumciſed in 
their time: — for tho” there is a difficulty in the con- 
ſtruction of the 25th verſe of that chapter of FJere- 


miah, yet the laſt words of the next verſe put this 


oint out of all diſpute, viz. For all theſe nations 
(i. e. Egypt, &c.) are uncircumciſed, and all the houſe 
of 1ſrael are uncircumciſed in heart: From which 
words, *tis evident, that the. Egyptians were 
uncircumciſed in the fleſh : — the ſame thing is alſo 
evident from the cited paſſage of Ezekzelz where 


Pharaoh, and all his multitude, are conſidered as un- 


circumciſed : and unleſs theie aſſertions were noto- 
riouſly true, *tis incredible how theſe prophets could 
deliver them to a people, who could not but know 
that they were notoriouſly falſe. : | 


TRE great prejudice that blinds and byaſſes the 


minds of men upon this point, is, that the Egyprians 


were a great and flouriſhing people when the Greeks 
firſt ſpeak of the ſubſiſtance of this rite amongſt 
them, and the 7eus nothing like ſo conſiderable z and 
therefore they think it highly improbable, that the 
proud Egyptians ſhould derive this practice from the 


(comparatively) poor Jes: but there is a grols 
1 | deluſion 
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deluſion that runs thro? all this reaſoning ; -=-- the 
Egyptians were a very great people in the time of 
Herodotus, but it was impoſſible they could be a ve- 
ry great people in the time of Abraham, i.e. when 
circumciſion had its origine; - there could be no 
fuch thing asa great empire in that early age of the 
world,--nor till long after; and that this rite obtained 
early amongſt them, ſhould ſeem —— inaſmuch 
as they vaunted it to have obtained always. 


Trey allo forget, that all the moſt authentick 
accounts of antiquity, ſuppoſe the Egyprians in- 
ſtructed by Abraham, not Abraham by them, de- 
rive all their learning and wiſdom from Abraham : 
and, at the fame time, ſhew him not only to have 
contemned their religious: rites, but cven to have 
convinced themſelves of their abſurdity z ---- as ſhall 
be ſeen hereatter. 2 


LAST L v, they forget, that it is utterly irratio- 
nal, and without the leaſt foundation either of proof 
or probability, to ſuppoſe this rite of circumciſion, 
to be of human inſtitution. 8 


Ix one word, the only rational concluſions that 
can be drawn from a thorough and a candid examina- 
tion of this matter are theſe three: 


Firſt, THA T circumciſion was demonſtrably of 
divine inſtitution. = | 


Secondly, THAT the Egyptian priefts, in all pro- 
bability, learned it either from Iſhmael or Joſeph. 


Thirdly, THar the bulk of the people (if they 
uſed it) tell late into the practice. 


TRE reader hath here a candid and clear ſtate of 


this controverſy : together with the plain, * 
(andy 


» » 
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(and, as I think, unanſwerable) reaſons, of my opie 
nion upon this ſubject; and if any man ſhall attempt 
to refute theſe plain reaſons, far believing (as I firm- 
ly do) that circymcifion was originally inſtituted by 
God, ---- (Commanded firſt to Abraham, and from 
him derived by his ſons and fervants to other na- 
tions) and can find any new matter, or room for op- 

oſing me with candor and integrity upon the point, 
| promiſe his arguments the moſt fincere and ſerious 
conſideration I am capable of; tho” it ſhould end in 
a publick retractation of what I am no ſatisfied to 


— 


be the truth, 


Diss ERTATION VI. 


Of the deſtru#ion of Sodom and Go- 


morrah.- Nie 


N the 18th chapter of Geneſis, is recorded a con- 
4 verſation, between Abraham, and that glorious 
Being before whom he conſidered himſelf as duſt and 
aſhes, concerning the deſtruction of Sodom and. Go- 
morrah. In this converſation, Abraham is repre- 


ſented interceding for that abandoned people, with 


ſuch ſtrength of reaſon, and ſo clear a ſenſe of di- 
vine juſtice, with ſuch fortitude in defence of inno- 
cence, and yet ſuch infinite deference to the great 
Judge before whom he pleaded; ---- with ſuch a mix- 
ture of humility and humanity, of wiſdom and of 


virtue, ſo right a temperament of ſpirit, as renders 


his character, the molt amiable and exalted, that can 
well be imagined among mankind. 


| Ix 
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I ux diſcourſing upon this ſubject, I ſhall enquire. c 


Firſt, WHAT ends ot divine wiſdom were an- d 
[wered by recording this whole relation, and con- t. 
veying it down to future ages. — And. d 


1 . | 7 N Aten V 

Secondly, ISA LL enquire, what evidence there e. 

is, that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were de- c 
ſtroyed in the manner here related by Moſes. 


An p doubtlefz one end of infinite wiſdom in re- 
cording this relation, was, to ſhew Abraham's cha- 
racter, in ſuch a light, as might leave every man of 
common ſenſe, a competent judge of the amiableneſs 
and excellence of it. | | 


Fo R fince it ſeemed good to Almighty God to 
diſtinguiſh Abraham with ſingular and eminent 
marks of his favour, and ſince God foreſaw at the 
ſame time, that-the inſolence of vain men -would 
charge this conduct withipartiality * : . _—_— 

cou 
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on account of his having, as they imagine, no diſtinguiſhed 
merit or title to the divine favours above other men. A 
The inſtances of this kind, are from ſuch trifling writers, as I am 
almoſt aſhamed to quote: the main obje&ion to him, is, his want 
of veracity in calling his wife his ſiſter, ina ſtrange country: moſt 
abſurdly making him accountable for all the accidental conſe- 
quences of ſuch a conduct — and this is to mea ſtrong argument 
of the high opinion theſe men muſt have (at heart) of Abraham's 
character, when ſuch an imputation as this is ſo urged and aggrava- 
ted againſt him. He is, | believe, the firſt, and only mor- 
tal, that ever was charged with immorality, for diſguiſing his true 
character in a ſtrange country! which was no way injured by the 
diſguiſe, nor had any right to the knowledge of more truth concern- | 
ing him; eſpecially, when there. was not ſo much as a verbal 
falſhood in the aſſertion, ſhe being, in truth, his ſiſter, 
according to the idiom of language in thoſe early ages; tho” 
| | not inceſtuouſſy. at once his wife and his ſiſter (i. e. the immediate 
| | | daughter 
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could better become his wiſdom, than to convey 
ſuch an account ot Abraham to future ages, as ſhould 
demonſtrate to every candid and conſidering man, 
that a great variety of excellent endowments, eve- 
ry virtue that can adorn, or exalt the human nature, 
were centered in him! and of conſequence, render» 
ed him the fitteſt object of the divine favour, thar 
can be imagined. een oem. 


T n x precedent accounts of him, ſufficiently ſhew, 
his piety, his prudence, and moderation; and now 
comes on another relation, which ſets forth his ou 
tality, his temperance, his humanity, his humility, his 
fortitude; and all theſe ſer off, with ſuch light of 
reaſon, ſuch integrity of heart, ſuch ſimplicity of 
manners, and ſuch beauty and skill of addreſs, as en- 
abled him ro expoſtulate with his Maker, not only 
with a decency, but alſo with a dignity not to be de- 
ſcribed. . ITAL en / 2111 

H a PD Moſes only given this character of Abraham, 

45 that it had been cold and un- 
affecting, there had been then nothing in it, ſufficient- 
3 from what pride and partiality have 
ſince aſcribed to other men; or, if there had, would 
not the ſame vanity, which now objects, and up- 
braids, think itſelf then entitled to doubt, or 'dif- 
believe? ——— Toask, how all this appears? And 
why Moſes did not relate the facts upon which he 
founded his opinion, and leave his readers to pro- 
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daughter of the ſame father or mother, in which caſe only he could 
be guilty of inceſt) as ſome have aſſerted, from the force either of 
uncommon ignorance, or effrontery . And 1 muſt own, 
that writers on the ſide of revelation, have, I think, taken more 
pains to confute ſuch cavillers than they deſerve: — a circum- 
ſtance more juſtly exceptionable in this great man's, character, 
1 God's aſſiſtance, be candidly confidered in its proper 
place. P : . 1 


nounce 
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nounce upon them? and to infer as they found rea: 16 
ſon. 8 9145; I W ſh 
Now this is What Moſes actually hath done; 2 
| conveying Abraham's character, to us, in the ſim- fr 
plicity, of ſuch ſhort and natural relations, in a 90 
plain account of ſuch apt addreſs, and ſo generous 10 
a behaviour, as cannot fail to affect every heart, not #6 
et hardened by inhumanity, or made inſenſible b 25 
inſolence; at the ſame time placing it in a light, 10 is 
amiable, and ſo exalted, as hath never yet been reached 2 
by all the pomp of eloquence, and all the paint of n 
flattery. 55 of tet onorrrn : ſi 
E Cs - B90 3 n al 

A p here I muſt obſerve, that if Moſes is not y 
admitted to be a writer inſpired by God, yet he muſt 
be allowed, upon many accounts, the greateſt ge- ] 
nius this world ever ſaw even the hiſtorical parts of p 
his writings, never yet were, nor ever will be e- e 
qualled. 1 ſt 
- PgRNays there is not a more effectual way of 1 
convincing candid men, and confuting cavillers, up- 7 
on the ir before us, than by ſhewing the ſeveral M 2 
2 Parts of this patriarch's conduct in the relation before f 
us, in their true light; which will make his perfec- j 
tions ſufficiently ſhine out to every common eye, t. 
ABRAHAM, in a hot country, and in the a 
heat of the day, fitting in the ſhade of his tent, b 
protected by the ſpreading oaks of Mamre, (long af- t 
ter from him famed with poſterity *) ſees three men \ 
at ſome diſtance; travellers, as he probably deemed a 
them, weary with toil, and faint with heat; ---- ims t 
mediately, without a moment's heſitation, regard- \ 
| eee [ 

* Abraham's oaks at Mamre were celebrated in the fourth cen- ; 
wry. | | 
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leſs of the refreſhment he himſelf enjoyed in the 
ſhade, he haſtens to relieve the diſtreſs of ſtrangers, 


who needed the aid of his humanity : for the text 


tells us, that when he ſaw them, he ran to meet them 


from the tent door, and bowed himſelf toward the 
ground, and ſaid, My Lord, if now I have found fas 
vour in thy fight, paſs not away I pray thee from thy 
ſervant, let a little water 1 pray you be fetched, and 


waſh your feet, and reſt yourſelves under the tree. Here 
is an united decency, and fincerity of addreſs, ſuffi- 
cient to ſhame all the forms of courts, in their ut- 
molt refinement and elegance; every delight he de- 
ſires to do his gueſts, he _— of them; and with 
an earneſtneſs, that demonſtrates that he himſelf had 
yet more delight in doing it. 


Non is he content with the ſupply of ſuch cheap 
pleaſures, as reſt, and ſhade, and warer, ---- howſo- 
ever grateful and refreſhing in a ſultry day and in a 
ſcorching clime ! ---- but immediately adds, in the 
fulneſs of his hoſpitable ſpirit, And I will fetch 4 
morſel of bread, and comfort ye your hearts; after that 


f Jou ſhall paſs on; for therefore are ye come to your ſer- 


vant, ---- Nothing is more remarkable than the re- 
finement of this addreſs; he diminiſhes, as much as 
poſlible, the merit of every office he means to do 
them: If they are to be refreſhed with water, he 
calls it a little water; and, if with food, he calls it 
a morſel of bread : He ſays not one word of the 


beſt of the entertainment he intended, to prevent the 


trouble of apologies from them, and the diſquiet 


which he imagined might ariſe to them, from the 


apprehenſion of all the trouble he was to take, upon 
their account; but, at the ſame time, (without 
waiting to be refuſed) he immediately haſtened into 
the tent to Sarah, and (however ſuch an office might 
be vexatious in the heat of the day) he inſtantly 


urges her; Make ready quickly three meaſures of 


fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth : 
OE | this 


' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
\ 4 
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this ſaid, he ran to tbe herd, and fetched a calf tender 


and good, and gave it 10a young man, and he haſied to 
dreſs it. And: be took butter and milk and the calf 
which be bad dreſſed, and ſet it before them, and he 
ftood by them under the tree, and they did ear. In this 
account, beſides the character of Abraham's huma- 


nity, hoſpitality, and addreſs, is contained, a fine. 


picture of his temperance, and that rural ſimplicity 
of food, in which he rejoiced ; here is no variety, 
either of coſtly wines, or of coſtly meſſes z no ex- 
penſive luxury; no temptation to intemperance 
of any kind; tho' from the veneration he had for his 
gueſts, it ſeems highly probable, that he rather ex- 


Ceeded, on this occaſion. His veneration for them 


ſtrongly appears, in this ſingle circumſtance, that, 
while they ate, he ſtood by, to attend them. 
And here, by the way, we may obſerve the awful 
ſenſe Abraham had of the dignity of his gueſts; one 
of them eſpecially, whom, at his firſt ſalutation, he 
fliles his lord. This patriarch, who was now a 
great prince, as princes were then in the world : and 
had, before this, vanquiſhed kings: yer, upon the 
firſt ſight of theſe his gueſts, he bowed himſelf to- 
wards the ground to the moſt eminent amongſt 


them; and, while they fate at meat, he thought it 


not below his dignity, to wait upon them. 

T Hus far, I think, his humilicy, and boſpicality, 
and temperance, the ſweetneſs of his manners, and 
the refinement of his addreſs, abundantly ſhew them - 
ſelves. ---- Nor do the other parts of his character 


ſhine out with leſs luftre, in the ſubſequent; account 


of him; for, no ſooner did the Great Being here 
ſpoken of, declare his reſolution, of examining into 
the crying corruptions of Sodom and Gomorrah, but 
Abraham, concluding, from the wickedneſs of the 
people, what they deſerved, ---- and, from the im- 
portance of the meſſengers, that they could be ſent 


on no common errand, - yet, concluding, 1 the 
| ame 
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ſame time, from the knowledge he had of Lot, and 
from the impulſe of his own virtue, which taught 
him to think the beſt of others, that there muſt be 
ſome righteous men amongſt them; falls inſtantly 
into ſo anxious a ſolicitude, for the few good men he 
imagined to be there, as urged him to a moſt earneſt 
interceſſion for their ſafety ; and not only ſo, but for 
mercy to both the cities, for their ſakes. ---- His in- 
terceſſion is inimitable ! and no words but his own, 
can ſhew it in half its beauty, and excellence. 


AND Abraham drew near, and ſaid, Wilt thou al- 
ſo deſtroy the righteous with the wicked ? Peradventure 
there be fifty righteous, within the city: Wilt thou alſo 
deftroy and not ſpare the place for the fifty righteous 
that are therein ? that be far from thee to do after this 


manner! to flay the righteous with the wicked ! and that 


the righteous ſhould be as the wicked ! that be far from 
thee, Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? 


Wir how noble a fortitude in defence of inno- 
cence, and how right a ſenſe of the divine juſtice and 
mercy, is this interceſſion urged? And yet, at the 
ſame time, with what humility? With what ſtrong 
impreſſions of the dignity of his Judge, and the in- 
finite deference due to him? He knew that juſtice 


was a claim ot right which God allowed to all his 


creatures, and therefore he urged it with all the for- 
titude, and ingenuity, allowable in a reaſonable crea- 
ture, and a free agent; but at the ſame time, he knew 
the ſuperiority of his Maker, and the ſubmiſſion due 


to him, and therefore he did it with all the diſtance 
and deference that became a dependent being; 


and, we find, he was accepted accordingly ; —— 
And the Lord ſaid, If 1 find in Sodom, fifty righteous, 
rung the city, then Iwill ſpare all the place, for their 
akes. | 5 
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THEN Abraham (with the ſame fortitude and 
force of reaſon, but with added beauty and humility 
of addreſs) an/wered and ſaid, Behold now ] have 
taken upon me to ſpeak unto the Lord, which am but 
duſt and aſhes; peradventure there ſhall lack five of the 


fifty righteous, wilt thou deſtroy all the city for lack of 
ve? This plea alſo is admitted; and the Lord ſaid, 


F find there forty and five, I will not deſtroy it. 


B v this time, Abraham had gained new courage, 
from the graciouſneſs with which his plea was ac- 
cepred z and the vehemence of his zeal carries him one 
ſtep farther, without any apology : And he 
ſpake unto him yet again, and ſaid, Peradventure there 
ſfHall be forty found there. — This allo is admitted 


and he ſaid, I will not do it for forty's ſake. 


THrerNn Abraham, again, moved by the workings 
of an upright ſpirit, and a r heart, and 
yet, at the ſame time, under ſtrong diſtreſs, from 
an apprehenſion, that the ſpreading guilt of Sodom 
had not left even that ſmall number of righteous 
men, within its walls, — again, urges his interceſ- 
ſion, in ſuch emphatick expreſſions of humility and 
concern, as are not to be deſcribed. Oh let not the 


Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak: Peradventure there 


ſhall thirty be found there. — This alſo is graciouſly 
complied with; and the Lord ſaid; I will not do it, if 
J. find thirty there. 


AGAIN, Abraham, ſtill ſupported by the good- 


neſs of his cauſe, and the gracioufneſs of his judge, 


— and ſtill finking in his requeſt, — Behold now / 


Have taken upon me to ſpeak unto the Lord : peradven- 


ture there ſhall be twenty found there. And be ſaid, J 
will not deſtroy it, for twenty's ſake. ==s And here the 
atriarch, dreading the danger of an unbecoming 
importunity, but more dreading to give up * 
0 
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of innocence, ſums up all in the moſt becoming ear- 


neſtneſs and humility of one concluding requeſt.— 


Oh! let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet but 


this once; peradventure ten ſhall be found there. And 
the Great Being, whom he petitioned, {till patient, 
and ſtill complying, — ſtill anſwers, with infinite 
condeſcenſion, — I will not defiroy it, for ten's ſake. 


TA k E then the character of Abraham, as it is 
clearly collected from this ſhort account of his con- 
duct, added to that of his piety, fortitude, and re- 
ſignation, in other inſtances, more particularly in 
relation to the command of ſacrificing his ſon. — 
And I appeal to the beſt underſtandings, whether 
it is poſſible to conceivea more compleat character a- 
mong mankind. „ 


 AnoTHER reaſon why it ſeemed good to infinite 
wiſdom to record this converſation with Abraham, 
was, to eſtabliſh, by ſo familiar and beautiful a nar- 
ration, the important doctrine of God's immediate 
inſpection into the affairs and concerns of mankind 


| — of his not contenting himſelf with governing 
the world by what men call his general providence, 


and the eſtabliſhed order of nature; but interpo- 
ſing in a moſt exact and particular manner, to pu- 
niſh iniquity, and to reſcue and reward righteouſ- 
nels, over the face of the whole earth; - at the 


ſame time, to let all ſucceeding generations ſee, God's 


gracious methods of mercy with mankind ; to teach 
them, in a moſt familiar, delightful way, in a way 
at once obvious and agreeable to every capacity, that, 
when God viſits the earth in vengeance, he does not 
involve the innocent in the puniſhment of the guil- 
ty; that ten righteous men are enough to ſave a de- 
voted city from deſtruction z nay more, a devoted 
country; and that vengeance is ſuſpended even 
for the ſake of one: as appears from thoſe words of 
the angel to Lot; 2 eſcape thither, for I can- 
2 not 
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not do any thing, till thou be come thither . Sodom 
could not be deſtroyed ' till Lot was ſate in another cis 
ty; and that Lot was the only righteous man in that 
city, ſeems ſufficiently plain, from the words of that 


( 
wicked people to him + (ch. xix. v. 9.) And they 
ſaid, This one fellow came in 10 ſojourn, and he will 
needs be a judge: this exe fellow; from hence it 
appears, that there was but his one, who took upon 
him to controul them in their wickedneſs ; and, be- f 
fides this, we find, in the preceding part of this chap- } 
ter, that the people of Sodom were unanimous, 1n ˖ 
the horrid attempt they made upon the angels, at 
Lot's houſe; the text os all rhe people, from every v 
quarter, ---- compaſſed the houſe, poſſibly, indeed, e 
Lot's ſons- in-law, might not have been there, our 
of veneration to him; but yet it appears, from the 
ſequel of the relation, that they had as little religion 4 
as the reſt; tor, when Lot went to warn them ot the 6 
ruin impending over that abandoned people, we ſ; 
find, that they no more believed one word of what v 
he told em, than if they had been modern free- 1 
thinkers; tor the text ſays, he ſcemed unto them as g 
one that mocked ; and fo they alſo were involved in 17 
the common ruin. This circumſtance, however, 9 
muſt make ſome diſtinct ion to their advantage: for t 
our unbelievers, inſtead of ſuſpecting that he mock- v 
ed, would have been ſure to mock him, at all ad- a1 
ventures: and the more, perhaps, becauſe it was im- { 
poſſible to prove him in the wrong; nay, tho' the ſe- 
rious attention of a few hours might prove him de- 
monſtrably in the right; and, tho' they could have d. 
no ſecurity from being carried, by their contempt, it 
quick to perdition, the next moment. h, 

H a Þ the ſame truths which are here ſo delight- 
fully conveyed into the mind of every reader, been tt 
only laid down in a dry diſſertation, how few would rl 
either read or regard them ! How long would ir be w 
before men of the beſt capacities could perfectly un- th 


derſtand ſt; 
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derſtand ſuch reaſonings ! and how few among the 
common herd would ever be capable of comprehend- 


ing them! or would ever attend to them, if they 


were! whereas, being now conveyed in an hiſtorical 
relation, at once ſo plain, and ſo delight ful, ſo fitted 
to engage and to fix the attention, every child is ea- 
ger and able to underſtand them; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that fcarce one child, who ever once heard, 
or read this hiſtory, ever forgot it. —— And, by 
this means, the fear of God, his deteſtation of fin, 
and his mercy to righteoulneſs, are inſenſibly con- 


veyed into the mind, —— and the nations of the. 


earth are bleſſed in Abraham. "I 


T nx ſerious reader will reflect how obvious it is, 


to infer, upon this occaſion, the great wiſdom of 


early inſtructing, and enuring children to read the 
ſcriptures; eſpecially thoſe hiſtorical parts of them, 
which render the examples of piety and virtue, ſa 
very amiable; and the examples of vice and irreli- 
gion ſo deteſtable: that, whilſt they are delighting 
their hearts with the moſt pleaſing, the moſt enga- 
ging hiſtories, that ever were penned, they are, at 
the ſame time, filling them, with the love of every 
virtue, and the abhorrence of every vice; they are, 
x _ fame time, enlarging, and ennobling their 
ouls. 45 | ; | 


Ax p here I cannot, without equal wonder and 


delight, refle& upon the infinite wiſdom of God, in 
2 conduct ot this one revelation concerning Abra- 
4. EY 


Var men are wondering at the familiarity of 
this dialogue, with that patriarch, and cavilling, 
that a neighbouring city could not be deſtroyed, 
without acquainting him with it. ---- Whereas, if 
they gave but common attention to all the circum- 
ſtances of adorable wiſdom, that ſhine out thro” 

| K 3 this 
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this whole conduct, and would allow themſelves to 
conſider the reaſon aſſigned by God himſelf, for ac- 
quainting him with his purpoſe : and would reflect 
bur one moment how well his infinite wiſdom and 
goodnels are juſtified in the event, they could 
not bur fall down into the loweſt confuſion, for their 
own folly ; and the deepeſt veneration of his adora- 
ble providence! — Aud the Lord ſaid, Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do? ſeeing that A- 
brabam ſhall ſurely betome a great and mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed in him. 

or I knaw him, that he will command his children, and 
bis houſhold after him, and they ſhall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment, that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham, that which he hath ſpolen of him, 
— i. e. that it may be verified which God declared 
of him, that in him all the nations of the earth ſhould 
be bleſſed. — And then follows God's communica- 
tion of his purpoſe, and the converſation in relation 
to Sadom. | „ | 


HERE we may ſee, that one reaſon of God's im- 
parting to Abraham, his purpoſe in relation to Sodom, 
Was, becauſe he knew his piety would be propagated, 
thro” his children, and ſervants, over the face of the 
earth; and with it, would this hiſtory be conveyed; 
which, as I before obſerved to you, was ſo admira- 
bly fitted to impreſs the fear of God upon all that 
ſhould read or hear it; and that, not only in the ea- 
ſieſt, but alſo in the moſt effectual way imaginable, ! 
and ãs there is ſcarce one region under heaven, where 
this hiſtory has not already reached, tis evident, to 
a demonſtration, that the world hath from that day 
to this, been bettered and benefitted by Abraham ; 
and doubtleſs will continue to be fo, as long as this 
hiſtory continues to be read: — nay, I doubt not, 
will continue, till this prophecy of him is fully com- 
pleated ! till a 7he nations of the earth, are allo in this 

_ 1 N inſtance, 
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inſtance, and by means of this very relation, BeH 


in bim, 

THE infidel reader, if any ſuch ſhould chance 
to vouchſafe this work a contemptuous peruſal, even 
for cavil or confutation, will, I hope, forgive me, 
if I admoniſh him in the words ot thc apoſtle, Acts 
xiii. 40, 41. Beware therefore, leſt that come upon you 
which is ſpoken of in the prophets ; Behold ye deſpiſers, 
and wonder, and periſh for I work a work in your days, 
a work which you ſhall in no wiſe believe, tho" a man 


declare it unto you. — Our deſpiſers are yet more in- 


fatuated, than thoſe to whom St. Paul applies this 
prophetick denunciation; for theſe believe not, tho 
they ſee this word, and work, daily and jnconteſtg» 
bly verified, before their eyes, A 


ANOTHER end propoſed and attained by God's 
antecedent communication of his deſign to deſtroy 
Sadom, to ſo good, fo wile, and ſo celebrated a man 
as Abraham, was, that the fact of God's immediate 


interpoſition and determined deſtruction of thoſe ci» 


ties, on account of their crying guilt, ſnould be ſup- 
ported by the cleareſt, and the ampleſt atteſtation; 
ſhould come aſcertained and recommended to all 
mankind, by the beſt known, the beſt eſteemed, the 
moſt authentick, and moſt unexceptionable teſtima» 
ny the whole world could afford, . 


Tu fame of Abraham, his great virtue and 


wiſdom, and peculiar favour with Almighty God, 
were now throughly known over all the moſt cele- 


brated and beſt inhabited regions of the earth“: 
| K 4 and 


** 


r 


* It will not, perhaps, be amiſs briefly to collect the teſtimonies 
of heathen hiſtorians upon this point, viz. how far Abraham was 


now known in the world. nay more, how far he became a 
bleſling to mankind, even in his life time. > 
ls \ N icholaus 
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and we may be ſure his great piety, the ſignal favour 
of God to him, his merits and abilities of every kind, 
were not leſs known and honoured in his own family. 
— His whole houſhold were witneſſes of his having 


entertained three extraordinary perſons on the very 


——_ 


» — 1 D a — 


Nichelaus Damaſcenus (as he is quoted by Joſephus) ſays, that 4- 
Eraham was famous throughout the whole region of Damaſcus, 
where he dwelt ; that urged by a famine, and a deſire of conver- 
ſing with the Egyptian priefts, he departed thence into Egypt: where 
he ſoon became famous both for wiſdom and virtue : - tor 
whereas the Egyptians were divided into many religious ſects, each 
applauding his own, and decrying every other: Abraham con- 


vinced each of them apart of the folly of their opinions, — and 


taught them arithmetick and aſtrology. NG LI 
Euſebins alſo (Evang. prap. J. 9. c. 17.) quotes Alezxanter Poly- 
hiſtor, who quotes Emupolemws verbatim, to this purpoſe, — that 
Avraham was born at Ourie, a city of Babylon; that he excelled in 
wiidom and aſtrology, and was in eminent favour with God for his 
piety : that he came into Phwenicia by divine command, where he 
taught aſtronomy ; and was in high favour with the king of the 
country. — Then adds, that the Phænitians were invaded by the 
king of Armenia, and Abraham's nephew carried away captive z 
and that Abraham redeemed him by arming his ſervants, and con- 
quering the conqueror ; — that he received 1 from Melchiſedec, 
the Prieſt of God: —- after this, was forced into Egypt, by a fa- 
mine, (with the ſtory of his wife at large) where he tauglit them 
aſtrology, &. : 72 Sits” « | 
ee alſo, quoted by Euſebius (ibid, c. 18.) from Polyhiſtor, 


mentions his going firſt into Phænicia, his teaching them aſtrology, 


and going thence into Egypt. 


Melo allo is quoted by Poly hiſtor, as witneſſing the fame of Abra- 


hams great wiſdom, &. But what proves Abraham's fame, as the 


author of true religion, to have been throughly eſtabliſned, and in 
the higheſt eſteem all over the eaſt, is Zoroaſtes's undertaking more 
than 50 years, before the coming of Chriſt, to reſtore and to eſtd- 
bliſh the religion of Abraham all over Media, Perſia, Parthia, 
Battria, &c. as Mahomet did about 600 years after Chriſt, in Arabia; 
every one k1ows, that the veneration in which Mahomer found this 


e e name, was the main foundation upon which he built his 


opes of ſucceeding with the Arabians : and the nature of 
the thing (added to the teſtimonies of antiquity upon this hea?) 


ſpeaks the reaſons of Zoroaftics's conduct to have been the ſame, 


From whence it a 3 that Abraham hath, from the earlieſt ages, 
been in the higheſt veneration all over the eaſt; as ke unqueſtiona- 


day 
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day before this deſtruction, with an humble and a 
ſubmiſhve obſervance, and attendance, which could 


be due from Abraham, to no earthly being! (and one 


of theſe with a very diſtinguiſhed deference!) — and 
probably ſo great a prince as Abraham did not wait 
upon theſe glorious gueſts alone: and therefore it is_ 
reaſonable to believe, that ſome of his houſhold might 
be preſent, and witneſſes tothe promiſe made to him 
of a fon by Sarah; a woman, barren from the be- 
ginning, and now ſuperannuate ! at once out of the 
courſe, and above the power of nature. And pro- 
bably the impreſſions of veneration which theſe glo- 
rious gueſts made upon Abraham, were not leſs forci- 
ble upon his family ! it was very natural to apprehend, 
that the coming of ſuch very extraordinary perſons, 
muſt be for ſome very extraordinary purpoſ. 

EER circumſtance of this affair, naturally 
tended to excite their attention to a more ſtrict obſer. 
vance and enquiry, after all that paſſed on that great 
occaſion: and if the natural conſequence of that at- 
tention and obſervance, was an antecedent notice of 
God's deſign to deſtroy thoſe great guilty cities; ſuch 
a knowledge muſt certainly be of vaſt conſequence, 
to eſtabliſh in their hearts, a right, and a ſtrong ſenſe 
of God's inſpecting the affairs ot mankind, and in- 


terpoſing to reward and puniſh, — as alſo to perpe- 


tuate the memory of that interpoſition to all poſte- 
rity : - whereas, otherwiſe this great event might, 
in time, be aſcribed to meer natural cauſes: and, fot 
any thing that appears to the contrary, the conyer- 
ſation in relation to Sodom, might have paſt in the 
tent as well as that which related to Sarah. 


B v x tho it had not, and the*-none of Abraham's 
houſhold ſhould be ſuppoſed to have attended their 
maſter, when he conducted his great gueſts towards 
Sodom, yet nothing was more natural, than an im- 


patient curioſity in Sarah, and his whole houſe, to 
| learn 
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learn their buſineſs thither: and as nothing could be 
more natural to true piety, than a willing, nay, an 
2ager gratification of that curiofity, there is no 
doubt bur that Abraham readily embraced this occa- 
ſion, (the nobleſt that ever offered from the founda- 
tion of the world!) to inform them in the ways of 
God's juſtice and judgments ! and to prepare them 


to ſee the ſudden, and the dreadful deſtruction of 
thoſe devoted cities for their enormous guilt ! by 


that means, to ſtamp the fear of God deep upon their 
hearts! e SH 


HERE then are in effect many hundreds of wit : 
neſſes of this purpoſe of Providence, before the 
execution of it: which, with all the circumſtances 
of the event, muſt atteſt the immediate interpoſi- 


tion of Almighty God in the government of the 


world: and convey it with irreſiſtible evidence, over 
the face of the whole earth. | 


AnNoTHER end of infinite wiſdom in record- 


ing this hiſtory of Abraham, and the deſtruction of 


Sodom, was, to give us a true idea of that guilt, which 
drew down the divine vengeance, upon this devo- 
ted people, and to convey this knowledge to us, in 


a way worthy of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs! 


HERE was a habit of guilr, the moſt monſtrous 
and unnatural that can be imagined ! a crime not to 
be named among men! and much leſs to be explained 
or deſcribed; and yet there was a neceſſity that it 


mould be known, — that it ſhould be ſeen in all its 


aggravation, — in all its horror, in order to vindi- 
cate the juſtice of God, in ſo dreadful a chaſtiſe- 
ment of it! and that this chaſtiſement ſhould be a ter- 
ror to all ſucceeding generations; to guard them a- 


gainſt a ſin ſo ſhameful, and ſo deteſtable, 
Now 
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in the ſimplicity of a plain natural account of God's 
ſending two angels, to execute the purpoſes of his 
juſtice, upon that abandoned people; and the vio- 
lens that abandaned people unanimouſly agreed, to 
offer to thoſe bleſſed beings in human form. ---- The 
text ſays, The men of Sodom compaſſed the houſe round, 


both old and young, all the people from every quarter. --- / 


Now this combination, in ſo deteſtable a purpoſe, 
ſhews them all depraved, beyond imagination. 


Wu N the youth of any place, have loſt all re- 


verence of the aged, and fear not, to expoſe their 
uilt, to their eyes, from whom, of all others, they 
ould hide it, tis a ſure ſign that corruption 
has made great progreſs among them; that people 


are haſtening to deſtruction. But when the aged, 


have loſt all reverence for themſelves! when (as the 
prophet 1/aiah expreſſes it) they declare their guilt like 
Sodom, they hide it not ; ---- when they fear not to pubs 
liſn their ſhame to their ſons, then is guilt in its laſt 
gradation! that people is utterly abandoned! that 
prope is ripe for perdition ! (can the inhabitants of 
reat Britain read this reflection, without trembling 
for themſelves, and for their children! And that this 
was the condition of that devored ciry, when God 
deſtroyed it, is ſufficiently clear from Moſes's ac- 
count of that deſtruction; in which every common 
eye {ces the heinouſneſs of the guilt, and the juſtice 
of the puniſhment, without the leaſt offenſive men» 
tion of the crime that deſerved it. — The guilt is 
expoſed in all its horror, and the reader is eager for 
divine vengeance upon it; and yet the 2 car is 
. offended, with any one word in the whole re- 
ation, | E 


So has infinite wiſdom conducted it, and ſo 


evident is it, that this alſo cometh from the Lord of 


hots, 


No w all this, is clearly and compleatly effected, 


i 
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hoſts, which is wonderful in counſel. If this is not 
the dictate of divine wiſdom, what is! Equal it if 
ye can, ye proud preferrers of profane hiſtory ! and 
boaſters of abilities merely human. — If Moſes was 
uninſpired, why is he ſuperior to all the glories of 
Greece and Italy? And if he is ſuperior, why is he yet 
reviled? Why is he not preferred ? And why is not 
that ſuperiority traced up to its true ſource, — the 


fountain of wiſdom? 


Ax here I cannot but obſerve, upon the wide 


difference, in point of true virtue, between that re- 
ligion which guides you to ſalvation, and that infi- 
delity which would ſeduce you to deſtruction; that 
where- ever the influence of true religion reaches, 
there virtue lives and proſpers. — That where- ever 
infidelity prevails, all kinds of immorality attend it, 


and this deteſted practice among the reſt, too noto- 


rious in this infidel age! that whilſt the preachers 


of the word of God, are ſhewing you the horror of 


the vice before us, and the dreadſul vengeance due 
to it. — the patrons of irreligion are, as far as they 
can, acquitting it of moral turpitude *, or, publiſh- 
ing panegyrics in its praiſe; and, to the utmoſt of 
their power, propagating them to poſterity f. — O 
Lord, righteous and juſt, how long ſhall this people pro- 
voke thee? Lord, how long wilt thou look on? How long 


Hall the ungodly triumph! How long fhall the wicked 


doers ſpeak ſo diſdainfully, and make ſuch proud boaſt- 
ing? They ſinite down thy people, O Lord, and trouble 
thine heritage, and yet they ſay, — The Lord ſhall not 
fee, neither ſhall the God of Facob regard - take heed, 
ye unwiſe among the people: O ge fools, when will ye 


* — * K— th. 8 


1 


* See the author of the rights, &c. p. 264. who aſſigns, that as 
the only reaſon of the moral turpitude of that action, which ſome 
men may imagine very well conſiſtent with it, viz. the preſer- 
vation of the human ſpecies. 23 
1 Bayle's dict. vol. 3. under the word vayer.—— note E. 
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ander/ſtand ? he that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? 
he that made the eye, ſhall he not fee* be that teacheth 
man knowledge, ſhall he not puniſh + 


Ap thus having ſhewn you, how throughly the 
wiſdom of God is juſtified, in revealing his will in 
relation to Sodom and Gomorrah, to his ſervant Abra- 
ham, and recording this whole hiſtory, of the de- 
ſtruction of that accurſed people and place, to ſuc- 
ceeding ages: and what gracious and great ends are 
anſwered, by conveying it down from generation to 
generation. | 


I sHOVULD now proceed to enquire, according 
to the method laid down, what evidence there is 
from other hiſtorians, that theſe cities were deſtroy- 
ed in the manner here related by 2o/es. —— Bur as 
this is a point as well atreſted, as the nature of the 
thing will allow, and by writers of all denominati- 
ons, and of undoubred credit, and ſome of them 
not only ſtrangers, but enemies to the revelation 
eſtabliſhed by it; I ſhall not take up the reader's 
time 1n recounting many teſtimonies upon this point 
And therefore hope he will be con- 
tent with the few following extracts. . 


For as there are no very antient hiſtories of the 


carly ages of the world extant, beſides that of Moſes, 


we can reaſonably expect no account of this matter, | 
except from ſuch of the Greek and Latin hiſtorians, 
whole ſubjects led them to treat of this country. 


 DIODORUS SICULUS, who flouriſhed 
about the time of Julius Cz2ſar, deſcribes the lake 
Aſphaltites, (which now fills that ſpace where theſe 
cities ſtood) at large, (l. 19. p. 734. edit. Hanov.) 
and tells us, that the adjacent region was then on 
fire; and fent out a grievous ſmell, which he aſſigns 
| | 2 
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as the cauſe of the ſickly and ſhort lives of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 


STR ABO, who flouriſhed ſoon after, mentions 
the ſea of Sodom by the name of the Lacus Serbonis 
(I. 16.) ſpeaks of it as on fire in his time; and 
adds, that the broken and burnt rocks, ruins of 
buildings, * and cineritious earth ſeen all about it, 
Sc. — gives credit to the teſtimony of the people 
of the country, who ſay, that thirteen cities, (of 
which Sodom was chief) which antiently ſtood here, 
were deſtroyed by earthquakes, fire, &:c. ſome en- 
tirely ſwallowed up, and others deſerted by ſuch as 
could fly from them. 


TACITUS, in the fifth book of his hiſtory, 
deſcribes the lake nearly in the fame manner with 
the writers before-mentioned; and then adds, that 
near it are thole fields, now barren, reported to have 
been formerly fruitful and inhabited by great cities, 

which were deſtroyed by thunder; and that the tra- 
ces of the fire were ſtill viſible in the burnt earth. 


As it is needleſs to ſearch for other teſtimonies. 


on this head, I ſhall only add, that this fire laſted 
till after the age of the apoſtles; and was burnin 
in Philo Judæus's time; which clearly explains a paſ- 


ſage in the epiſtle of St. Jude, where he ſays of So- 


_—_— 


—— 
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* Mr. Maundrel tells us, in his journey from Aleppo to po” 
ſalem, (p. 85.) that it was confidently affirmed to him by the fa- 
ther guardian, and procurator of Jeruſalem, both men in years, 
and ſeemingly not deſtitute either of ſenſe or probity, that they, 
with leveraf others, had once actually ſcen one of thoſe ruins, 
the waters being then very ſhallow: -——_— nd if it be true, 
as Tacitus and Juſtin affirm, that this lake is never ruffled with 
wind; (which, I preſume, may be, in ſome meaſure, owing to 
the weight of its water, as well as the bitumen) the Aſphaltus, 
with which it abounds, will ſufficiemly account for the duration 
of theſe ruins, 25 | 
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dom and Gomorrah, that they are ſet forth as an example, 


ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire : now a fire which 
was actually burning when he wrote, and had con- 
tinued to burn for more than 2000 years together, 
ſufficiently juſtifies the apoſtle in calling it eternal; 
or, as the word may otherwiſe be rendered, enduring 
from generation to generation. 


Mr next-obſervation is this: that the pillar of 
ſalt into which Lot's wife was turned, ſubſiſted in 
the time of that author who wrote the WViſdom of 
Solomon, as we may read in the 1oth chapter of that 
book, at the 7th verſe, and that Fo/ephus (who him- 
ſelf ſaw it) and later writers atteſt the ſame thing of 
their times . TE 


I am ſenſible that this is a point upon which 
learned men are much divided : — but thus much I 
think is highly credible upon the whole, — that 
Moſes's account of this matter is true (not figura- 
tively, as ſome underſtand it, but) according to the 
very letter of the text, that Lot's wife became a 
real ſtatue, and that this ſtatue laſted many ages; — 
laſted, at leaſt, till a new revelation from heaven, the 


* Benjamin the Few, who lived in the 12th century, ſpeaks of 


it in his Ttineram, p.77. with as much negligenee and unconcern, - 


as if it were a point paſt all doubt.------ But adds a circumſtance 
which, I believe, will hurt his credit with every candid reader: 
it is diminiſhed (lays he) by the licking of cattle; but increaſes again 
to its old dimenſions. - (An idle ſtory which he took upon truſt 


from the dreams of ſome rabbins) And a circumſtance yet more 


incredible than this was reported of it in Tertullian's time, viz. 
that it did muliebria pati; but yet I muſt beg leave to ſay that ſuch 
monſtrous reports concerning it, are not perhaps very ill proofs 
of its exiſtence at that time. That it exiſts not now, I am inclined 
to believe, inaſmuch as Brochard and Radivillius are ſaid to have 
enquired after it to no purpoſe, and yet, I own, I cannot but wiſh 
that Mr. Maundrel's curioſity had carried him to examine with 
his wonted exactneſs, what his guides told him, that ſome re- 
mains of that monument were {till extant. 


revelation 
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revelation of Jeſus Chriſ/, made this monument leſs 


neceſſary. — And as to the difficulty of ſalts conti- 
nuing undiſſolved in the open air ſo long, it is well 


known to naturaliſts, that rocks of ſalt are as laits 


ing as any other rocks, nay more ſo; — and that 
houſes are built of them. 


Now there is reaſon to believe, from the 29th 


chapter of Deuteronomy at the 23d verle, that much 
ſalt, as well as ſulphur, fell down from heaven up- 


on this devoted region, when Sodom and Gomorrah 
were deſtroyed : nor perhaps is the great ſaltneſs of 
the ſea of Sodom, beyond that of any other ſea in the 
known world, without the leaſt change from the 
perpetual influx of freſh water (of water remarka- 
bly ſweer, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves) into it, an ill 
preſumptive proof of this: - at leaſt it mult be al- 
lowed a circumftance of weight, to corroborate any 
other evidence upon this head. ---- And as thunder 
ſtiffens all animals ir ſtrikes, in one inſtant, and leaves 
them dead in the ſame poſture, in which it found 
them alive: there is no ſort of difficulty in conceiving, 
how this unhappy woman's body, being prepared by 
heat, and penetrated and incruſted with ſalt, might 
long ſubſiſt as a ſtatue of ſalt, in the very poſture 


- 


in which this judgment from heaven found her. | 


Nor are we withaut examples of ſuch changes in 
other writers and hiſtorians of undoubred credit. 


I s HALL mention but one: Aventinas, an 
hiſtorian of great ability and integrity, in the ſeventh 
book of his Boian Annals (edit. Baſil, p. 633.) tells 
us, from the credit of Conrad, an eminent phyfici- 
an and mathematician, who was himſelt, with the 
chancellor of Auſtria, an eye-witneſs of the event, 
that, at the time of a great earthquake which hap- 
pened A. D. 1348. fifty cow-keepers and their cat - 
tle were turned into ſtatues of ſalt, in a village of 
Bavaria. | PN 
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- G1ve me leave to add, that this change of Lot's 
wife was not occaſioned barely by her looking backs 
bur by her loitering unſeaſonably behind her husband; 
for 'tis clear enough from the 19th chapter of Gene- 


/s, at the 22d verſe, that this vengeance from hea- 


ven did not begin, till Lot was ſafe in Zoar conſe- 
quently, his wife could not have been affected by it, 
had ſhe not both looked back, and ſtayed unſeaſona- 
bly in the plain, contrary: to the expreſs command 
given by the angel; as you may read, in the 7th verſe. 
ot that chapter. 5 


AND as this unſeaſonable delay of Lot's wife, was 
without queſtion occaſioned by her ſolicitude for her 
children which {ſhe left behind her, the ſtory of Moe 
weeping for her children, and being ſtiffened into 


ſtone with grief, is doubtleſs founded upon this hiſ- 


tory. 


Poss 183 LN too, the fable of Orpbeus's being 
Fenn to redeem his wife from hell, and loſing 
her afterwards, by looking unſeaſonably back, con- 
trary to the expreſs command given him, and then, 
thro' grief, deſerting the ſociety of mankind, and 
dwelling in deſarts, might be derived from ſome ob- 
ſcure tradition of this hiſtory. Sodom was now the 
livelieſt emblem of hell that can be imagined: ---- it 
was granted to Lot, by a peculiar privilege, to de- 
liver his wife thence: ---- he was expreſsly comman- 
ded (Gen. xix. 17.) Loot not behind thee, his wife 
was loſt; after which he quits the city, and dwells 
in a cave on the mountains : ---- here are all the main 
circumſtances of the fable, and the poets had no- 
bei to do, but to vary and embelliſn as they liked 
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8 o well hath infinite wiſdom provided, that the 
ſacred truths of divine revelation, thall not only be 
TART Ih * ſupported 
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ſupported by the atteſtation of enemies, but like- 
wiſe preſerved even in the vanity and extravagance 
of fables. ---- Even they, O Lord, fhew the glory of 
thy kingdom, and talk of thy power: that thy power, thy 
glory, and the mightineſs of thy kingdom might be known 
unto men. oy 5 


DissERTATION VII. 


Of the Command Fr to Abraham, zo fa. 


crifice his don. 


HIS command is thus introduced in Gen. xxii. 
| I. And it came to paſs, after theſe things, that 
God did tempt Abraham, and ſaid unto him, Abraham, 
and he ſaid, Behold, here I am. © 


2. And he ſaid, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon, 

Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, and get thee unto the land of 

| Moriah; and offer him there for a barnt offering, upon 
one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. | 


B x the introductory words, after theſe things, the 
Fews underſtand, after all the precedent temptations, 
with which it pleaſed God to try the faith of Abra- 
ham; counting up nine tryals antecedent to this z ---- 
but, I think, we are well warranted to underſtand 
theſe words more at large; to ſignify, that this com- 
mand was ſubſequent to the ſeveral other intercourſes 
of the Divine Being with Abraham; to the ſeveral de- 
liverances wrought for him, the promiſes made to 
him, and bleſſings beſtowed ; ---- ſubſequent to the 
inſtitution of circumciſion, and the ſolemn covenant 
ratified by it; ---- ſubſequent to the expulſion of - 
mael, forced upon him in the height of paternal _ 
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neſs ; ---- and when he had now no ſtay of hope, or 
conſolation of age, but Iſaac; and even ſubſe- 
quent to the repeated promiſes he had, from God 
himſelf, of being bleſſed, enlarged and multiplied in 
this very ſon; ---- after all this, to be commanded 
to deſtroy him, and deſtroy him with his own hands, 
— was ſurely the ſevereſt tryal to which human 
nature could be expoſed. | 


As faith is the great Chriſtian duty, upon which 
all others are built, and is at the, ſame time the foun- 
dation of all religion, (for he that cometh to God muſt 


_ believe. that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 


that diligently ſeek him) *tis no wonder it we find this 
great governing principle of religion, reviled and ri- 
diculed, above all others, by the infidel world z — 
and, as Abraham is, in the ſcriptures, ſtiled zhe 
father of the faithful, and is indeed the great. pattern 
of firm truſt and confidence in the promiſes of God, 
however improbable, or apparently impoſſible, to be 
fulfilled ; - and, at the ſame time, the great exam- 
px of ready obedience to the commands of God, 
how ſtrange and unaccountable ſoever to human wiſ- 
dom z ---- tis no wonder to find his character alſog 
treated, upon all occaſions, with all imaginable ob- 
loquy, by thoſe, who make their own unguided rea- 
ſon, the ſole rule of their duty; and their own mi(- 
guided inſolence, the meaſure of that ſubmiſſion due 
to God, from his creatures z ---- and, as God's com- 
mand of offering up 1/aac, is the moſt extraordinary 
inſtance of duty, that ever was exacted, and Abra- 
hams immediate compliance, the moſt extraordinary 

inſtance of obedience, that ever was paid, — 'tis na 

wonder, if both theſe are, in a ſingular manner, the 

conſtant objects of infidel contempt and calumny. 


B u r, at the ſame time, to ſatisfy all good Chri- 
ftians, and candid enquirers, that there is no other 


foundation for all this outcry of unbelievers, than 
3 hac 
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| what is laid in the depths of their own conceit, 
and corruption; I ſhall, with God's aſſiſtance, ſhew, 
in the following diflertations, | 


1. THAN this command of ſacrificing Iſaac as 
it is laid down in the ſcripture, is no way incon- 
ſiſtent with the juſtice or the goodneſs of God. 


2. THAT Abraham's obedience, was ſuch, as 


became a wiſe and a good man to yield to the com- 
mands of his maker. And, 


3. THaT all the objections raiſed againſt both, 
are the effects of groſs ignorance, and narrow think- 
ing. | | 55 


IN the firſt place then, if this command were 
directly deſigned for the deſtruction of Iſaac, there 


were demonſtrably no kind of injuſtice, either in 


the injunction, or execution of it, ſince God, the 
author and giver of life, can, without the leaſt pre- 
tence of injuſtice, take it away, when, and in what 
manner he pleaſes; — did Alrabam receive the pow- 
ers of his body and mind, upon the terms of diſo- 
bedience to his Maker, in the uſe of them, when- 
ever obedience was offenſive or diſagreeable to him? 
Or, did God confer life upon Iſaac, upon the terms 
of taking it away only in one certain manner? Or, 
did he give it, as all others, under the ordinary re- 
ſerve of his own indiſputable and indiſpenſible right 
of reſumption, in any manner he thought fit? and, 
if he did, how was it either //aac's, or his father's 
concern, by what hands the loan was taken back? 
There is then evidently no colour of injuſtice in the 


caſe, even on ſuppoſition that the command were 


really deſigned, for the fon's execution, by the hands 
of his father. | | | pe i 
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AND yet a late celebrated writer hath. the aſſu- 
rance, to pronounce calmly and peremptorily, that, 
if Abraham had obeyed, the action had been ahominable. 
in the eyes of God and man. — Now, if this poſiti- 
on be true, it mutt be ſo, becauſe no cafe can be con- 
ceived, in which God could exact obedience to ſuch. 
a command, conſiſtently with infinite wiſdom, juſtice, 
and goodneſs; and I muſt own, that, if I could not 
conceive ſuch a caſe, yet I ſhould not take upon me to 
pronounce my conceptions adequate meaſures of the 
attributes of God : — But, when I can conceive a 
thouſand caſes, wherein this may be done, conſiſtent- 
ly with every perfection of the divine nature. 
nay, in direct conſequence of them all, — as in puniſn- 
ment of concealed guilt, or prevention of foreſeen. 
evil, in a thouſand inſtances, | muſt own, I could 
not but conſider myſelf as the moſt. arrogant, the 
molt preſumptuous, the moſt. blaſphemous of all 
wretched mortals, ſhould I once dare to deem that 
action abominable, ſuppoſing that God once com- 
manded it; not becauſe a command, as ſuch, alters 
the nature of actions, but becauſe a divine command 
neceſſarily implies wiſdom, and juſtice, and good» _ * 
neſs, tho* the reaſon of that command ſhould not 
appear to ſuch a wretched, ſhort · ſighted, limited rep- 
tile, as I am. PF 


Dots not reaſon antecedently demonſtrate that 
God cannot be unjuſt or unmercitul, and yer does 
not experience ſhew us, that he daily takes away the 
lives of innocent creatures? and does he not do this 


from the very motive of mercy, in a thouſand in- 
ſtances? is it not in prevention of guilt and miſery, 


that the righteous are taken away from the evil to come 3 


THERE is indeed ſomething ſhocking at firſt 
ſighr, in the idea of a parent's taking away the life 
of an innocent child, bur then the expreſs command 

— ; of 
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| of God, entirely alters the caſe. — 'The reaſon, why 
| ſuch an action is ſhocking, is becaule it carries 
| with it the idea of injury and grievous cruelty z and 
| nothing is more abhorrent trom nature, than the 
cruelty of parents to their offspring; as being con- 
trary to that ſtrong inſtinct which makes the ry 
neſs and well-being of their children, their neareſt 
| and tendereſt concern; but where the action is once 
| commanded by God, all theſe reaſons ceaſe, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A 600D manis, antecedently ſatisfied, that God 
can command nothing but for wiſe and good reaſons 
and that all his determinations muſt be for the beſt; 
| and conſequently, that it muſt be his ſon's intereſt, 
and advantage, to be diſpoſed of as he directs: 
| and that, in truth, the cruelty would be, not to 
diſpoſe of him in that manner; becauſe that were, 
as far as in him lay, to withhold him from that con- 
dition, which infinite wiſdom and goodneſs had ap- 
pointed for him, i. e. to rob him of his beſt ſtate. 
Abrabam therefore, being a wiſe and a good man, 
could not but know this; and therefore as ſoon as 
God commanded, he readily obeyed; not only from 
a ſenſe of the duty he owed his Maker, but likewiſe 
from a full conviction that his diſobedience would 
be injurious to his ſon; would, in truth, be the great- 
elt cruelty he could do him: this is demonſtra- 
bly the true ſtate of the caſe, even on ſuppoſition 
that God's command were abſolute, and Abraham 
and his ſon perfectly innocent, 1. e, on ſuppoſition 
that they both were, what no mere mortal men ever 
yet were, or will be: and if on the other hand, we 
ſuppoſe them criminals, Who will pretend to tell us, 
why God might not ordain ſuch an execution, for 
their mutual puniſhment? Are there not numberleſs 
inſtances of men, un- noticed for eminent iniquity; 

reduced by the divine juſtice, to the neceſſity of de- 

roying their own children in calamitous circum- 

flances of varigus kinde; And will any man of com- 

mon 
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mon ſenſe ſay, that ſuch viſitations are inconſiſtent 
with infinite goodneſs? Is not terror one of the no- 


bleſt inſtruments of mercy? To keep the world hap- - 


py» by keeping them virtuous? And to keep them 
virtuous, by keeping them in awe? And how are 
beings of a mixed nature, under the divided influence 
of paſſion and reaſon, more effectually awed, than 


by the exemplary puniſhment of offences? And tho” 


that puniſhment ſnould apparently exceed the guilt 
it chaſtized, in any particular inſtance, is it ours 
to pronounce upon appearances? Are we adequate 
judges in caſes: of this kind? Is it ours to ſearch 
the ſecrets of the heart? To determine demerit, and 
to proportion puniſhment? And it it be not, what 
means this wild unruly inſolence, of diſclaiming and 


reviling every part of divine revelation, which does 


not immediately fall in with every little narrow con- 
ceited conception that comes into our heads? 


SUPPOSE, Moſes had repreſented Abraham and 
his ſon, in appearance innocent, and yet both redu- 
ced to this ſad neceſlity : ---- the one, of inflicting, 


and the other of ſuffering a calamitous death by the 


hand of his parent, what would right reaſon infer 
from ſuch an example? What indeed, but one, or 


other, of theſe. concluſions ; ---- Firſt, that if they 


were really innocent, God inflicted this evil on them 
in prevention of a greater; (and we know that in 
this caſe the leſſer evil has the ratio of good) ---- or 
for ſome great and good purpoſe above our compre- 
henſfton : ---- but whatever the reaſons of this con- 
duct might be, that God would infallibly reward this 
extraordinary inſtance of duty and obedience, in ſome 
extraordinary manner; agreeable to his own infinite 


wiſdom and goodneſs! Or 2dly, that notwithſtand- 
ing their apparent innocence, they might, in truth, 


be criminals; for that God ſeeth not as man ſeeth : 
— that as the wiſdom of men is fooliſhneſs with God, 
ſo is their ſharpeſt ſight, blindnels z - and that fe- 
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cret. things belong only to God; that this was an 
example of humiliation, to fink the merit of ſeem- 
ing righteouſneſs; and to reſtrain the raſnneſs of judg- 
ing and pronouncing upon appearances! And what 
could ſuch an example miſlead, but conceit and ar- 
rogance? What could it miſlead, even in that ob- 
ſcurity, but that very vanity, which it can now nei- 
ther conduct, nor inform, with all that evidence and 
light of wiſdom, that ſurrounds it? - Since nothing 
can be clearer from the ſcriptures, than that this is 
an example, not of the puniſhment of guilt, but of 
the trial and triumph of duty; for 24ofes tells us ex- 
preſsly, on this occaſion, that God tempted Abraham; 
tis true, the expreſſion of tempting is ſometimes taken 
in the ſenſe of ſeducing to fin, but in this ſenſe we 
are aſſured, that as God cannot be tempted with evil, 
weither tempicth he any man; by tempting then, in this 
place, is plainly meant, the putting of his duty to 
the trial; and ſo the Arabic verſion renders it, he 
proved him, he ſearched him out : the original word 
is indifferent to either ſenſe *“; — and that it muſt 
be underſtood here in the latter ſenſe, is evident not 
only from the nature of God, but alſo from God's 
own words in Gen. xxii. 12. For now 1 know that 
thou feareft God, ſeeing thou haſt not withheld thy ſon, 
thine only ſon, from me. — Now I know, ſays God 
or rather, as it is in the original, Now have known, 
not that God did not know this as fully before, but that 
he now knew it by experience; he had now proved 
it; — he had now brought his obedience to the teſt; 
that Abraham had now given ſuch evidence of ſub- 
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And ſo we ſte is the Latin word by which it is rendered, 


Pers tentavit Abrabamum the word is indifferent either to temp- 
tation, or trial: - in the latter ſenſe are to be underſtood thoſe 
words of the poet; 


Cuntta prius tentanda; fed immedicabils vulnus 
Enſ rocidendum eft, ne pars ſincera trahatur, 

Aud {© in ſeveral parts of the ſcripture, 4 
. | Miſſion, 
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miſſion, and reſignation to the divine will, as muſt 
put his piety out of all doubt, and that the mani- 
teſtation of this pious diſpoſition, was the ſole pur- 

ſe of this command. And will any man of com- 
mon ſenſe ſay, that God cannot, both in juſtice,” in 
wiſdom, and in mercy, bring true religion to the teſt; 
to the teſt of ſevere, and repeated trials? the better 


to diſplay, to accompliſh and to crown it. 


| GRrEar virtue has a right to be conſpicuous, 
tis ſinking the merit of heroiſm,” to withhold the 
occaſions of exerting it, — ro deny it combat, in 
the cauſe of virtue, is to deny it glory! and there- 
fore the juſtice of God, is ſo far from being con- 


cerned, in guarding great minds from great trials, 


that it is clearly intereſted in granting them; and 
certainly no man will ſay, that the goodneſs of God, 
in putting virtue and piety to the proof, is to be 
eſtimated, only by the little, tranfient, temporary 
anxiety of the trial: and not rather by that Ing 
joy, and excels of tranſport, that awaits, and rewards 
the conqueſt. Temporary anxieties, are the ſeaſon- 
ings that recommend and endear virtue, as faſting 
recommends food ; ---»- exemptions from evil are ſome 
of the greateſt felicities our nature knows; - but 
when they are ſucceeded by real good, our happi- 
neſs has all the ae. rs is capable of: and 
hence it is, that great bleſſings would loſe half their 


reliſh, it they were not ſeaſoned, and ſweetened, by 


relief from diſtreſs ; tis oppoſition that heightens, 


and exhibits things in their true proportion and price. 


---- If there were no ſuch thing as ſickneſs in the 
world, health would lofe half its value. ---- Take 
away darkneſs, and light will lofe half its glory. 


H a Þ Joſeph made himſelf known to his brethren, 
at firſt ſight, the joy of the diſcovery, had loſt all 
its heightening; but when it broke upon them from 


we 
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we may judge of the tranſports of their hearts on 
this occaſion, by what we feel in our own, upon 

barely reading the relation (a relation which the 
whole compaſs of human literature hath never yet 

pretended to equal). And was not the memory of 


that diſtrels, or rather the ſtrong ſenſe of happineſs 


in being delivered from it, a ſure fund of joy for 
the reſt of their lives? What then did Joſeph in de- 
laying that happineſs, but contrive to exalt and per- 
petuate it? And do we imagine that Abraham's 
joy was leſs laſting, or leſs exalted than theirs? Was 
the recovery of a brother, loſt by guilt, equal to the 
recovery of a ſon, devoted to duty? —— Of a 
twelfth brother, to an only ſon? Of a brother, en- 
vied, and hated, to a ſon inexpreſſibly beloved ? --- 
Is the memory of the diſtreſs they were delivered 
from, to be once mentioned with his? — The 
happieſt reflections upon the divine goodneſs, in the 
diverſion and diſappointment of guilt, — are they 
ro be named, with the conſcious delights of dury ! 
of the higheſt and moſt heroick duty, that was ever 
yet heard of among men! - of duty, ſo im- 
mediately, and ſo amply rewarded! of duty, that 


inſtant crowned with applauſe from the mouth of 


God: 


When, as Moſes aſſures us, the angel 


of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven, the ſæ- 


cond time, and ſaid, By myſelf have 1 ſworn, ſaith the 
Lord, for becauſe thou haſt done this thing, and haſt not 
wwithbeld thy ſon, thine only ſou; that in bleſſing, Iwill 
bleſs thee, and in multiplying, I will multiply thy ſeed 
as the ſtars of heaven, and as the ſand which is upon 
the ſea- ſbore, and thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of bis 
enemies; and in thy ſeed, , ſhall all the nations of the 
earth be bleſſed. Becauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice. 


Was ever obedience ſo crowned? Is there a joy 
in heaven beyond the tranſport of ſuch an applauſe? 
What is it then theſe groveling objectors cavil at? 
Is it that faith was ſo immenſly rewarded ? — 
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Do they reproach the — of God with bleſſing 
beyond imagination? With crowning a trial of three 
days anxiety, with laſting, and unſpeakable felicity ? 
With the higheſt happineſs human nature is ca- 
pable of enjoying upon earth, or, perhaps, 
even in heaven? 2 G9) FE. 


Apo to le, chu: Geer eatuadiiliig 


in view from this trial, thoſe endleſs bleſſings de- 
rived upon mankind, from the excellence of ſuch 
an example! is not every inſtance of duty and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, under a great variety 
of temptations, and as great a variety of ſubſequent 


triumphs, at once the nobleſt ſupport, and incite» 


ment to virtue? And is not every fuch example a 
new light ſet up on high, to warn us of danger, and 
to guide us to duty? And is not one of the greateſt, 
as the ſun in heaven, to chear, to enlighten, 
and to direct? ee eee GRIER 


AND therefore, ſince God's command to Ara- 
ham, is evidently calculated for theſe great, and gra- 
cious, and glorious ends; the putting his faithful 
ſervant to ſo ſevere a trial, is ſo far from being any 


way inconſiſtent with his juſtice and goodneſs, that 


it is, in truth, an ample and godlike manifeſtation 
of both. IPO TY AIR HE h 


I PROCEED therefore in the ſecond place, to 
ſhew you, that Abraham's obedience, on this occa- 
fion, was ſuch, as became a wiſe and a good man 
to yield to the commands: of his Maker, Lode 


A wis E and a good man muſt know, that obe- 
dience to his Maker, is the great governing duty 


of his life; and the greater the obedience, the more 
glorious the diſcharge of duty. {0 wiſe and 


ſo 3 a man as Abraham, muſt be antecedently ſa- 
tisfied, that a being of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
| | could 
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could give no command, that mult finally terminate 
in calamity upon innocence and obedience ;: ——— 
What then had he xo fear? What had he to do, but 
to obey, and leave the reſt to infinite wiſdom and 
goodneis? And was this an irrational ſubmiſſion? 
Or a confidence ill- grounded? — He knew this ſon 
was given him in an extraordinary manner; and why 
bn he not be taken away in a manner as extra- 
ordinary? And when he was taken away, he very 
well knew, that God could again reſtore him, in a 
manner yet more extraordinary ! and that raiſing him 
from the grave, had no more difficulty with infinite 
power, than raiſing him from the womb. of a wo- 


man barren at firſt, and now, by the courſe of na- 


ture, long paſt the power of conception! — And 
therefore St. Paul's reflection in the 11th chapter 
to the Hebrews, is a noble comment upon the prin- 
ciples of Abrabham's obedience: on this occaſion.—— 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Iſaac : 
and he that had received the promiſes, offered up his 
only begotten ſon, of whom it was ſaid, That in Iſaac 
ſpall thy ſeed be called. Accounting that God was able 
10 raiſe him up, even from the dead: from whence alſo 


he received him in @ figure. 


_ Hex could not but recollect, in how folemn a 
manner, God, had before this, promiſed to eſtabliſh 
his covenant with Jaac, and with his ſeed after him: 
and he could not but know, that God was 
faithful and juſt to fulfil his promiſe; and as for the 
time, and manner, in which this was to be done, 
both thoſe, he well knew, were the concern of in- 
finite wiſdom, and goodneſs, and veracity; which 
could not fail to effect both, in the beſt manner, and 
in the fitteſt ſealon.— What then had he to 
fear, - or to deſpond upon? I would not leſſen 
the merit of io firm and fo illuſtrious a faith; 
without ſuch a ſupport, humanity muſt fink under 
ſo : great a trial; and the ſame infinite . 
„ 5 . whic 
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which tempted his faithful ſervant, in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, would not ſuffer him to be tempted 


above what he was able to bear. — And yet poſſibly, 


it might be made a queſtion, whether he, or his 
ſon, had more merit in this conflict of faith. | 


ISAAC was now, indiſputably, of years, to 
enable him to defeat his father's purpoſe, had he nor 
voluntarily and moſt ſurprizingly ſubmitted to it; 
the moſt learned and moderate compurations, ſup- 
poſe him now at man's eſtate; and the load of 
wood which he carried to conſume the burnt- offer- 
ing, demonſtrates him, of age and ſtrength enough, 
to fruſtrate the weak efforts of an aged parent *, 
had he not with infinite reſignation given up his 
hands to be bound: and ſuffered himſelf to be led 
as a lamb to the ſlaughter. ---= And it all this does 
not conſtitute him an amazing type of the lamb of 


God, whichtaketh away the fins of the world, what is 


there amazing in this world! — Why, is there one 


ſuch inſtance, of ſo meek, ſo deliberate, ſo deter- 


mined a ſubmiſſion to death, in obedience to the will 
of his father, and his God? And why is there but 


| that one, in all the annals of the world, from the 


foundation of it, to this day? 


AND thus having ſhewn you that Abraham's obe- 
dience, in this caſe, was ſuch, as became a wiſe, and 
a good man to yield to the commands of his God, 
---- come nov in the laſt place to anſwer rhe objec- 
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* "That Abraham was now alone and unaided in binding his ſon, 
appears indiſputably from the text: for we are told at firſt, that he 
too two of his young men with him; and then follows, ch. xxii. 5. 
And Abraham ſaid unto his young men, Abide you here with the afs, 
and I and the lad will go yonder, and worſhip, and come again to you. 
And when the affair was over, Moſes tells us, (ibid. 19.) So Abra- 
ham returned unte his young men, and they roſe up, & e. 411 
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tions with which infidels have aſſaulted this part of 
Abraham's characters 


Is the firſt place then, it is ſaid, that the Lord of 
the univerſe governs himſelf by the eternal rules of 
reaſon, and cannot act himſelf, nor command his 
creatures to act, in any inſtance contrary to them; 
conſequently no command, in contradiction to any 
of thele rules, can come from God; now the 
command to Abraham of ſlaying his only ſon, is 
(they ſay) ſuch a command; as being in contradic- 
tion to that eternal rule of reaſon, by which parents 
are obliged ro preſerve their off- spring conſequent- 


| ly, ſuch a command could not come from God. 


In anſwer to this, I own that God muſt govern 
himſelf and his creatures by the eternal rules of rea- 
ſon, and can give no command in contradiction to 


Bur then common ſenſe tells us, that theſe are 
the rules not of human reaſon, but divine: theſe 
rules, muſt reſult from the relation which the whole, 
and all the parts, have to one another: which no- 
thing but infinite wiſdom can comprehend : ---- and 
therefore to affirm, as one of our free-thinking wri- 
ters does, that true religion is founded upon moral fits 
7eſ5, is to ſpeak with due dignity of divine inſtituti- 
ons: but to infer from hence (as that author does) 
that man by his own natural ability (conſidered as man) 
is qualified to diſcover true religion: is to infer I know 
not what, beſides the extent of human arrogance ; 


At to affirm that man ĩs in all caſes an adequate judge 


of moral fitneſs, is to affirm him unbounded in his 


knowledge, — fully endowed with a thorough com- 


rehenſion, and clear view of all the relations of 
things throughout the univerſe ; from whence only 


that moral fitneſs can ariſe ; . an aſſertion ſo utterly 
abſurd 
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abſurd and ungrounded, ---- that the weakneſs of it, 
can only be exceeded by the vanity. 


Ir it were pretended, that even in every little 
earthly ſtate, every ſubject was, and ought to be, an 
adequate judge of all the prudential and political 
meaſures of his rulers, is there a man of common 


ſenſe, that would not explode ſo ſenſeleſs and pre- 
ſumptuous a maxim, with diſdain! Are we incom- 
petent judges of the conduct of our earthly rulers, 


ina thouſand caſes, and are we adequate judges of the 
wiſdom and juſtice of that God that governs the 
world, in every caſe? O ſhameleſs and inſupportable 
vanity! | | 

IN the next place, we readily own, that all pa- 
rents are eternally obliged, as far as in them lies, to 
preſerve their children. EN. 7 


B v r then ſurely it will by no means follow from 
hence, that parents have a right to diſobey the com- 
mands of God; — or that they are obliged to pre- 
ſerve their children in contradiction to the com- 
mands of God, ---- becauſe obedience to the com- 
mands of God, is a prior obligation, and the duty 
of preſerving their children is but a ſecondary, ſubſe- 


quent obligation; and muſt give place to every obli- 
gation that is prior z ---- conſequently, whenever it 


is inconſiſtent with any prior obligation, it ceaſes z 
_ not only ſo, but the direct contrary becomes a 
uty. | 


B u T here it may be objected, that the preſervati- 
on of children is a law of nature, binding upon all 
parents, and being a law of nature, muſt be owned 
a law of God; ---- and that to ſuppoſe a command 
given by God, in oppoſition to this law, is to ſup- 


pole that God can contradict his own laws. 
= 
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I answeR, That to ſuppoſe God unpoſſeſſed 
of a power to ſuſpend, or controul, his own laws, --- 
is to ſuppoſe him unpoſſeſſed of a right eſſential to all 
legiſlative authority : ---- to ſuppoſe him incapable of 
working a miracle, - (for all miracles are controle 
ments ot the laws of nature) or interpoſing, in any 
extraordinary manner in the government of the 
world. ---- T he ordinary laws of God, are the ordi- 
nary means for attaining the ordinary ends of 
his providence, ------ and therefore the extraor- 
dinary ends of his providence, demand an ex- 
traordinary controlment of theſe laws; and to 
ſuppoſe ſuch a controlment any way inconſiftent with 
immutability, or infinite witdom, is to ſuppoſe an 
extreme abturdity z ---- unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that the 
immutability of God, ſuppoles an immutable ſtate 
of things, that is, a fatal neceſſity, ---- which is 
direct atheiſm z --- otherwiſe the ſteady and invariable 
wiſdom of God, requires a change of meaſures, up- 
on a change of circumſtances. | 


BAESID ES, would it not be ſtrange, to ſuppoſe 
theſe laws uncontrolable by any extraordinary inter- 
poſition of providence, when we behold them daily 
controled by one another, in the ordinary courſe of 
things. For example, 01 | 


TR o' it be an eternal law of nature, and conſe- 
quently, of God, that parents ſhould preſerve their 
children, yet it that preſervation be inconſiſtent with | 
their own, that eternal law 1s controled, ---- and 
their obligation to it, ceaſes that moment; becauſe 
ſelf⸗ preſer vation is a prior obligation. ---- For this rea- 
ſon, it a parent has no more food than will ſubſiſt him- 
felf, he may let his child ſtarve: — if he be ſwimming 
to ſhore upon a plank, which would only ſupport 
one, and his fon ſhould ſeize jt, he may drown his 
{on to ſave his own life. 
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*T1s a known rule, that a parent can violate no 
duty he owes to his neighbour, to preſerve the life 
of his child, — much leſs can he violate any duty he 
owes to the community on that account, and leaſt of 
all any duty he owes to God; — if a parent be a ma- 
giſtrate, and the child a criminal deſerving death by 
the laws of his country, Is the parent in this caſe o- 
bliged to preſerve him? quite the contrary! he is 
obliged to deſtroy him: nay, ſuppoſe a man condemn- 
ed innocent, the magiſtrate, whoſe duty it is to put 
the laws in execution, is bound in conſcience to put 
him to death tho' he were his ſon; and the reaſon is 
obvious, the extraordinary duty he owes to his coun- 
try, is prior to the ordinary duty he owes his child, 
and conſequently, whenever they become incon- 
ſiſtent, his duty to the child muſt give way. 


Now every one that knows any thing of the 
duties of morality, knows, that they ſubſiſt in this 
order; — the firſt duty we owe, or can owe, is obe- 
dience to the will of God however known. And 
obedience to the will of God, ſeen in the ordinary 
eſtabliſhment of things, muſt give way to the will of 
God extraordinarily revealed. The ſecond order 
of duties, are thoſe we owe to the community: 
and the third, are thoſe we owe to ourſelves, — the 
duties then which men owe to their children, are on- 
ly inthe fourth rank. —— Whenever the duties men 
owe their children become inconſiſtent with the du- 
tics they owe themſelves, their duties to their chil- 
dren inſtantly ceaſe, whenever they become in- 
conſiſtent with the duties they owe their country, 
they ceaſe for a higher reaſon, ---- and whenever they 
become inconſi ſtent with the duties they owe to God, 
they ceaſe for the higheſt reaſon. All private duties 
give place to the duties men owe to their country; 
and the duties they owe to their country, give plac2 
to the duties they owe to God; becauſe thoſe are the 
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firſt and higheſt obligations we can lie under: --- and 
tis for want of knowing theſe common and plain 
diſtinctions, that infidels have run riot in folly, when- 
ever they talk of the inconſiſtency of any of the di- 
vine commands, related in ſcripture, with the eternal 
laws of reaſon ; --- for, | 


Is it not an eternal law of reaſon, antecedent to 
every ſocial obligation in life, either private or pub- 
lick, that God the Creator has an inherent, incon- 


teſtable right, toemploy the powers and faculties of 
all his creatures to the purpoſes of his eternal will? 


And is not the firſt obligation we owe in life, an 


obligation of immediate obedience to all the com- 


mands of God, in conſequence of his inherent right 
to employ the powers and faculties of his creatures in 
ſubſervience to the purpoſes of his will ? 


Is there a clearer dictate of reaſon, than that God 
has an abſolute right over the lives of all his crea- 
rures ? Will any man of common ſenſe ſay, that 
God, who gave unconditional life and being to his 
creatures, hath not an abſolute right to take them 
away, when, and by what means he thinks fit ? --- 
And will any man of common ſenſe ſay, that he can 
abuſe that right? That there is a poſſibility of his 
employing that right, erroneouſly, or to evil pur- 
poſes? And if there is not, can there be a doubt a- 
bout the duty of our ſubmiſſion whenever he thinks 
fit to exert it? ---- Are not theſe eternal antecedent 
laws of reaſon? Is there then any inconſiſtency either 
in his commanding, or our obeying in conformity 
to them? In conformity to the eternal laws of rea- 
fon ! What ſenſeleſs ſuggeſtions are theſe ? And 
what unparallelled effrontery at once to revile the re- 
velation of God, and the common ſenſe of man- 
RING with ſuch monſtrous and blaſphemous abſurdi- 
tles? a | 


THE 
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TuR ſum of all is this 


Go p has an undoubted right over the ves of all 
his creatures. He cannot exert᷑ that right erroneouſiy. 


H x has an undoubted right to employ the powers 
of all his creatures, to the execution of all his righiſul 
commands: all the commands of God muſt of neceſ- 
fity be wiſe, righteous; andjuſt ;---- what God can 
22 do, he can rightfully. command to be 

one &. | | 
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'T rs the indiſpenſable duty of all intelligent be- 


ings, to obey God in all things that he can rightfully 


command to be done. Theſe propoſitions ate all 
ſelf-evident. | 
Ir then God has a right to takeaway the lite of 
any human creature, he has a right to command the 
owers of any intelligent being, in the execution 


of that right, --- no being can have a right to diſ⸗ 


obey, what God has a right to command: if 
therefore God commande 
the life of his ſon, he had a right to be obeyed in 
that command: conſequently Abraham had no 
right to diſobey him; and if he had no right to 
diſobey, obedience was his indiſpenſable du. 


* 
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Tho' it is not always true, that what man can rightfully do, he 
can rightfully command to be done by another. — yet is. it e- 
ternally true of God; —— human rights in many inſtances, 
can't be transferred: inaſmuch as they are perfonal and imper- 
tet, and can't devolve upon another by his command in whom 
that perſonal and Aerial eghtie veſted; becauſe he may have no 
right of command or rule over that other; and becauſe a third per- 
ſon may be injured by ſuch deyolutions ; ———— bur the divine 


rights are all perfect, God hath a right of command over all beings, 


and no third perſon can be injured by exerting it, becauſe the di- 


vine right is prior. i | | 
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Tuts is ſuch a chain of clear, irreſiſtible rea- 
ſoning, as, I believe, infidels will hardly attempr 
to break thro*; or if they do attempt it, I will be 


bound to promiſe them, that they will find their 


weaknels in the attempt. 


Bur their abſurdity will appear yet farther in the 


other objections they have raiſed againſt revelation on 


this head, --- which, by God's aſſiſtance, ſhall be diſ- 
cuſſed in the next diſſertation. 


DissERTATIONn VIII. 


A ſhort reca- 1 N the precedent diſſertation, I laid 


Preeedem 1 down theſe two propoſitions. 


ertation. 


2. Thar Abraham's obedience was ſuch, as be- 


came a wiſe and a good man to yield, to the com- 
mands of his Maker. EY 


UnDEx the firſt head, I ſhewed you, that, if 
the command had been abſolutely intended to take 
away /aac's life; and Jſaac had been perſectly inno- 
cent, there could be no colour of injuſtice in the 


caſe; ſince God, the author and giver of life, hath 


an undoubted right, to reſume it, when, and by what 
means, he thinks fit. --- And, fince his infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs ſufficiently ſecure us from all ſuſpi- 


cion of his taking it away arbitrarily or unlawtully, 


bor is there any imputation or ſuſpicion of cruelty 
| | upon 


10 1. THAT the command of ſacri- 
ficing Jſaac, as it is laid down in the ſcriptures, is 
no way inconſiſtent with the juſtice, or goodneſs of 
_ God. --- And 2 7 | 
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upon the conduct of God, in ſuch. caſes, ſince 
the ſcriptures aſſure us, that the righteous are taten a- 
way from the evil to come; ==» ſince experience ſhews 
us, that innocent creatures are daily cut off from 
the earth; and reaſon antecedently demonſtrates, that 


this, as all other parts of the divine conduct, muſt. 


be the effect of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, how- 
ever obſcure and unaccountable, to ſuch ſhort- ſight- 
ed creatures as we are. | 180 (8 


'T 1s owned, indeed, that ſuch an action in a pa- 
rent, would be ſhocking at firſt fight, as carrying 
the idea of a grievous injury, and unnatural eruelty; 
but the command of God, ere alters the caſe; 
becauſe reaſon antecedently demonſtrates, that all his 
diſpoſitions and determinations muſt be for the beſt; 
as 6 ta cruelty and injury to the;child, 
would be, to with-hold him from that ſtate, which 


_ God had decreed for him. 


ON the other hand, I ſhewed you, that, if Ara- 


Ham and his ſon were criminals, God might, in ſtrict 


juſtice, ordain ſuch an execution, for their mutual 
puniſhment. — But that in truth, this was only a 
command of probation, and never intended for any 
other purpoſe than to render Abraham's piety more 
illuſtrious, and to entitle it to higher rewards. | 


Uv px the ſecond head, I ſhewed you, that 
Abraham's ready obedience was the effect of his wiſ- 
dom and piety. 


HE knew, obedience to the divine will, was the 
firſt duty in life; and that obedience to the will of 
God, ſeen in the ordinary eſtabliſhment of things, 
mult give place to the will of God revealed in an ex- 
traordinary manner; - and that no command from 
God, could be erroneous or unrighteous, or ter- 
minate in the calamity and miſery ot innocence. --- 

„ He 
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He knew, that God had given him gracious promiſes, 
in relation to this very ſon; and he had a firm confi- 
dencè inthe juſtice and veracity of God; - that he 
was faithful and juſt to fulfil his promiſes. 8 


Is the laſt place, I anſwered that formidable ob- 
jection of infidelity, That God cannot att bimſelf, not 
command his creatures to act, in contradiſtion to the eter- 
nal rules of reaſon, --- by ſhewing you, that God 
commanded nothing in Abraham's caſe, but what he 
had an undoubted right to command 3 conſequent- 
ly, that this command was perfectly contorma- 
ble, to the eternal rules of reaſon; · and that the o- 
bligation of obedience to his rightful commands, is 
1 avi all others; conſequently, whenever that o- 
bligation comes in competition with any duty men 
owe their children, their duty to their children 


I no w proceed to conſider ſome other objecti- 
ons, raiſed by infidels, againſt this part ot divine re- 
velation. e 5 | 


IN the next place then, tis urged, (with a view 
of imputation upon this command to Abraham) that 
a religion commanding parents to deſtroy their chilaren, 
cannat come from God. - 355 


0 
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B v r, thoꝰ this cannot be the ordinary duty of pa- 
rents, from any true religion, does it follow from 
hence, that God could not, in any caſe whatſoever, 
rightfully give ſuch a command, or exact obedience 
to it? Are we adequate Judges of the whole compaſs 
and extent of infinite wiſdom ? Does it certainly 
follow, that God could not, on any particular occa- 
ſion, or for any end ot divine wiſdom whatſoever, 
give ſuch a command? - Does it follow, that he 
could not impoſe ſuch a command, upon a wicked 
parent, in chaſtiſement of guilt? --- or on a righte- 
ous parent, in proof of obedience, or to render his 
faith and piety more illuſtrious? And will it follow 
from hence, that an hiſtory relating, that ſuch a trial 
was made by Almighty God, in order to that very 
end, is falſe or fallacious? --- Let us fee how this rea- 
— will hold. -- The argument, in its full force, 
will ſtand thus. HE en e e 


A RELIGION commanding parents to deſtroy 
their children, can't come from God, . therefore 
that hiſtory which tells us, that God, in trial of 
Abraham's obedience, commanded him to ſacrifice 
his ſon, can't be true. How wild and inconcluſive 


is this reaſoning? How will it hold in other caſes? 


--- For Example, 


A TREATISE of medicine, which ſhould pre- 


ſcribe phyſick for the daily food of patients, could 


never be the work of a wiſe and a good phyſician ; 


becauſe it muſt deſtroy the very end for which phy- 
ſick was ordained ; therefore any hiſtory that ſhould 


tell us, that phyſick was preſcribed by a wiſe and a 
good phyſician, in any particular caſe, mult be falſe. 
--- Is there a man ot common ſenſe that does not 
ſee the ſillineſs of this way of arguing ? We 
ſee then, that the inference from this command, to 
the diſadvantage of revelation, is altogether incon- 
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cluſive, and abſurd. Let us now conſider, what 
inference can be made to Abraham's diſadvantage, in 
the intended execution of that command, from the 
general duty of parents to their children, compared 
with other extraordinary caſes; — for example, it 
may be ſaid, with great truth, that he muſt needs 
be a bad parent, who commands his children to be 


barbaroufly butchered with rods and axes, before his 


own eyes. — This poſition is undoubtedly true in 
the general; bur, does it follow from hence, thar 
the firſt Brutus was either a bad man, or a bad parent, 


for commanding his ſons to be ſerved in this manner, 


when the duty he owed his country required it? And 
did Abraham owe leſs duty to God than Brutus owed 


his country ? 


AGAIN, — a captain, who ſhould command his 
valiant and victorious ſon to be put to death, for exert- 
ing his proweſs upon the enemies of his country, 
muſt ſurely be a monſter among men. — This poſi- 
tion, laid down without any limitation, is undoubt- 
edly true; but will it follow from hence, that Man- 
lius was a monſter, tho' he put his own ſon to death, 


for killing Geminius, general of the Latins, contrary 


to the diſcipline of war? - And had Marlins bet- 
ter authority for putting his (on to death, than Abra- 
bam ? Is the diſcipline of war a ſtronger obli- 
gation, than an expreſs, poſitive, unerring command, 


trom the great ruler of the world? — the ſovereign 


arbiter of life and death? 


AGAIN, 'tis no uncommon caſ*, to ſec parents 
and children engaged in the oppoſite intereſts, and 
lifted under the oppoſite banners, of princes at en- 


mity with one another. And, if the conteſt comes 


to the deciſion of a battle, is it not, in that caſe, the 
parent's duty to deſtroy the ſon? and the ſon's to de- 
itroy the parent? Will any man of common ſenſe 
ſay it is not? 4.1 | WS 
It 
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Ir putting a ſon to death, were an action, ſimply, 
and, in itſelt, ſinful, 'tis evident, that no authority 
could juſtify it; and then, neither could a magi- 
ſtrate honeſtly do this, in obedience to the laws, nor 
a captain, in ſupport of martial diſcipline, nor a ſol- 
dier, in obedience to his prince; but ſurely no man 
was ever ſo extravagant, as to imagine ſuch an acti- 
on immoral, in any of thoſe caſes? What is it then 
that can make it immoral, but doing it without ſuf- 
fi cient authority? Whereas killing a ſon in obedience 
to a competent authority, has evidently no more 
immorality in it, than killing a mortal enemy. 
And is not the authority of God a compe- 
tent authority? Is it the duty of a parent, to ſlay a 
ſon, tho' innocent and unoffending, in obedience to 
the commands of a magiſtrate, his captain, or his 
prince; and is it no duty, to do this in obedience 
to the commands of his Maker? — Will any man 
pretend to any degree of common ſenſe, that will 
dare to ſupport ſuch abſurdities? Is not then this ob- 
jection to Abraham, and to divine revelation upon 
that account, the effect of groſs ignorance? Or will 
the authors think we honour them, in aſcribing ir 
to another cauſe? Will they ſtill have it placed to 
the {core of free- thinking? Tis indeed, in one ſenſe, 
juſtly entitled to that appellation, inaſmuch as it is 
thinking under a thorough, an entire exemption trom 
all the rules of reaſon, and all the reſtraints of truth. 


AGAIN, tis asked, how Abraham could know, 
that it was God that gave him this command ? ſhould 
he not rather ſuſpect the deluſion of ſome evil ſpirit 
delighting in cruelty ? e | 


WIA ſpecious trifling is here? — And why 
_ ſhould Abraham ſuſpect, that God Almighty ſhould 
* ſuffer an evil ſpirit to delude him, acting in the ho- 

neſty and integrity of his heart? Could Abraham 

e ad ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect it conſiſtent with the divine wiſdom, and 
8 to ſuffer a good man, acting upon the 
igheſt principle of obedience to God, to be at once 
invincibly deluded into the greateſt, and moſt irre- 
trievable calamity, and the moſt ſhocking act of 
obedience to the devil? Is there any man of common 
ſenſe, that does not ſee this to be utterly inconſiſtent 
with every attribute in the divine nature? 


B RESsI DES this, Abraham could not but know, 
that God had given him that ſon miraculouſly, that 
he had promiſed him, ſeed by that ſon, — that he 
had promiſed to eſtabliſh his coyenant with that ſon : 
— Could he, after this, ſuſpe&, that God would 


ſuffer all his own gracious purpoſes, and promiſes, 


to be defeated. by the devil? Why {ſurely theſe crea- 
tures imagine Abraham not only as infidel, but as ig- 
norant as themſelves! How elſe could ſuch abſurdi- 
ties come into their heads? 15 


\ 


Bur till, how could Abraham certainly know 


that it was God, that gave him this command? 


Is not this, in other words, to ask, How God 
could make himſelt certainly known? To ask, How 
God, who gives all other beings thoſe powers, and 
marks, and characters by which they know one ano- 
ther, could exhibit to Abraham, any certain marks 
and characters, whereby to know himſelf? The 
meaneſt man in this city has it in his power to make 
himſelf certainly known to the emperor of China or 
Japan — Do we ask then, how could God do that, 
which 1s in the power of any ordinary human crea- 
ture? - W hart aſtoniſhing inſolence is it, to queſti- 


on at this wild rate? 


Ho wWEVE R, to comply for once with their ut- 


moſt ſtretch of extravagance, let us examine calm- 


ty, 
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ly, what reaſonable grounds of aſſurance Abraham 
could have, that this command came from God. 


£44 £% 


I x the firſt place then, Abraham left his own coun- 
try and kindred, by the expreſs command of God, 
and went into a ſtrayge land, which God had pro- 
miſed to give to his ſeed. — *T1s not indeed told us, in 
what manner God appeared to Abraham, when he 


| gave him this command, — but we may be aſſured 


from Abrabam's prudence, that he would not lightly 
obey a command of ſo much trouble and inconveni- 
ence to him: for his greateſt enemies allow him 
ſufficiently cautious, in every thing relating to his 
own well being; — he was now well advanced in 
years, and was neither of a temper, or age, that 
would lightly incline him to ſeek adventures; conſe- 
quently, there is no reaſon to ſuſpect he would obe 

this order, if it were in any degree doubtful to him, 
whether it was God that gave it; nor would an aged 
parent indulge and accompany him in his obedience, 
as Terph did, unleſs he alſo had been ſufficiently cer- 
tified, that it came from Gd. 1755 


- AGATIN, after he had been for ſometime ſettled 
in Haran, long enough to have his family and for- 
tune inereaſe in it, * and probably, long enough to 
like it, and be contented with it: God commands 
him thence, into a ſtrange country, in all appear- 
ance not better than his own 3- and conſequently, 
ſuch as he cannor be preſumed to have preferred to 
it, for any other reaſon than that mentioned by 
Moſes. 


— kk... 
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* This appears from theſe words, (Gen. xii. 5.) And Abraham 
took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's ſon, and all their ſubſiance 
__ they had gathered, and the ſouls that they had gotten in Haran, 
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AGAIN, when he came into Canaan, God ap- 
pearcd to him a ſecond time, and renewed his firſt 
promiſe. , | 


 ArrTEx this, when he was driven by famine in- 


to Egypt, God ſufficiently manifeſted his ſignal pro- 


tection of him, by plaguing Pharaoh, and his houſe, 


upon his account; and it 1s clearly implied in the 
relation of this tranſaction, that God revealed to 
Pharaoh, the reaſon of the plague wherewith he and 
his houſe were viſited. It Abrabam then could 
doubt the information of his own faculties, which 
aſſured him of the immediate interpoſition. of God 


in his favour, could he doubt the atteſtation of Pha- 


raob, and his fervants on that head? The at- 
teſtation of ſtrangers, who could have no intereſt 


in deluding him? Or if he could doubt them, could 
he doubt the atteſtation of thoſe great plagues, which 
he ſaw them ſuffer upon his account; or the atte- 
ſtation of thoſe numerous bleſſings, which he ſaw 


daily multiplyed upon himſelf in conformity to the 


divine promile? ,.. 


Ar r R this, when Abraham returned into Ca- 
naan, God again renewed his aſſurance, ok giving 


him the promiſed land. — And, 


AFTER this, tis faid, that the word of the Lord 
came to Abraham in à viſion : from whence, as alſo 
from other circumſtances, 'tis reafonable to con- 
clude, that the precedent applications of Almighty 


God to him, were made in ſome other manner: and 
here the promiſe of an heir and a numerous poſte- 


rity, are added to the promiſe of Canaan; and tho? 
the text tells us, that Abraham believed the promiſes 
of God, on this occaſion; yet however, (probably 
becauſe this aſſurance was given him in a viſion) he 
beſeeches the Almighty to give him ſome ſure fign, 

dat 


— 
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that might put it out of all doubt, that this promiſe 
ſhould be made good to him: And he ſaid, Lord 
God, whereby ſhall I know that I ſhall inherit it? In 
compliance with which requeſt, a facrifice is com- 
manded to be prepared, and when it was prepared, 
God again appears to him in a viſion, — and the 
promiſe is again repeated: ---- and after this repeti- 
tion, the promiſe is ſupported by a miracle; and a 
covenant confirmed by fire from heaven, ro conſume 
o ſacrifice, which God had commanded him to 
offer. 


AND here *tis remarkable, that this part of A. 
brabam's conduct en ſo full of caution, that a 
late writer upbraids him with want of faith on this 
occaſion; and yet, in truth, all that can be infer- 
red from it, is no more than this, that tho' Alra- 
bam had firm faith in the promiſes of God, yet he 
took ſufficient care to be fully ſatisfied, that it was 
God, that did promiſe. ---- And if he was ſo cauti- 
ous with regard to a promiſe, which related only 
to remote futurity, can we imagine, he was lels 
cautious with regard to commands which were im- 
mediately to affect him? particularly that command, 
which was to affect him in the tendereſt point, in 
the point of higheſt importance to him? Can we 
believe, that he took leſs care to be aſſured, that 
chis- allo; cane irom God? — | THEE 


As AN, when Abraham was ninety-nine years 

old, God appeared again to him ; and that he ex- 
hibited himſelf in ſome glorious ſenſible appearance, 
is ſufficiently clear from the text, which ſays, that 
Abraham fell upon his face, whilſt God converſed with 
him. Here, circumciſion is inſtituted; an ha- 
zardous, and painful rite! which Abraham could 
not practiſe, but from full conviction ot a divine 
command. — {/aac alſo is here promiſed to him, out 
of the courſe of nature. e * 


AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, the Lord appeared unto" Abraham in the 
plains of Mamre, and this was evidently in a ſenſi- 
ble ſhape ;z and 'tis clear from the text, that before 
his deparrure, Abraham knew him to 'be God; or 
to ſpeak more properly, i. e. more intelligibly, the 
Meſſiah in human form *; — this appears from the 
whole converſation about Sodom, more particularly 
* . rg of it, where he calls him, judge of all the 
tarth. 3 „ «7 11 


Soo x after this, God appeared to Abimelech, in 
Abraham's behalf, and inflicted'a temporary barren- 
neſs upon his whole houſe z — which was removed 
upon Abraham's prayer. e 27 


AGAIN, ſoon after this, God's promiſe of an 
heir was fulfilled by the birth of a ſon from a bar- 
ren woman: — and that too, long after the ſeaſon 
of conception was over. — Could he then doubt; 
that it was God who had promiſed a blefling, which 
nothing but He that could controul the order of na- 
„ 7 DT Fe 


AG air, God commanded Abraham to comply 
with his wife's requeſt, in caſting out the hond-wwo- 
man and her ſon. This was a command fo ſeeming- 


— 
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* Should any free-thinker, in the fullneſs of his wiſdom, ſup- 
ole this account of God's conference with Abraham, incredible 
and abſurd. I muft beg leave to tell him, that before he 
can reaſonably conclude this, he muſt antecedently ſatisfy himſelf, 
and be able to ſatisfy every reaſonable man, that either or both 
theſe poſitions are impoſſible and abſurd. | PE, 
Firſt, that it is impoſſible that God ſhould manifeſt himſelf to 
human eyes, under any ſenſible appearance: or ſecond- 
ly, that it is abſurd or impoſſible he ſhould manifeſt himſelf un- 
der a human form. I can't but ſay, I ſhould be very glad 
to ſee the utmoſt efforts of free-chinking philoſophy upon ſo curious 
a ſubject, RE N . | 4 
ly 
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ly cruel, and ſo grievous to be obeyed, that nothin 
but a full conviction that it came from God, coul 
exact Abrabam's ſubmiſſion to it; and God's ſubſe- 
quent extraordinary protection of the lad, and his 
mother, could not but confirm Abraham in the wiſ- 
dom, and reaſonableneſs of that ready obedience, he 
paid his Maker on that occaſion. | 


AND after all theſe manifeſtations of himſelf and 
his providence to Abraham, he commands him to 
offer up Jſaac; — and will any man ſay, that Abra- 
ham had not by this time ſufficient reaſon, to know 
certainly that this command came from God ? — God 
had ſome way or other appeared and manifeſted him- 
{elf to him nine times, before this command, twice 
in viſion, twice by miracle, twice under ſome ſen- 
fible appearance, and thrice in ſome manner not ex- 
plained 3 — he had given him three precedent com- 
mands, which no man in his ſenſes could obey, with- 
out full conviction thar they came from God. — And 
he had given him full proof of his protection, in 
conſequence of his obedience to each. 


Tres weight of thoſe grievous trials which it 
pleaſed God to lay upon him, was gradually increaſed z 
baniſhment from his country and kindred, was 
ſucceeded by the pain and hazard of circumciſion; 
and that, by the grief of turning out a helpleſs fon, 
whom he tenderly loved, into a wilderneſs z expoſed 
to want, and to wild beaſts! and now, his only re- 
maining child, was to be ſlain by his own hands. 
His obedience had hitherto been gloriouſly crown- 
ed in every inſtance; Could he then, with any co- 
lour of reaſon, doubt or deſpond now, after ſuch 
reiterated experience of God's goodneſs to him? God's 
miraculous interpofition in his behalf, was atteſted 
by two kings; and the viſible effects of divine judg- 
ments upon them, and their houſhold : - he Fa 
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often before this called to him, ſpoke to him, ſome - 
times converſed with him, and on one occaſion, fa- 
miliarly and long; --- and doubtleſs, always in the 
{ame Foice; and is there, after this, the leaſt ground 
for doubting, whether Abraham certainly knew, that 
it was God that ſpake to him on this occaſion ? Shall 
we never have done with the importunate abſurdi- 


s 


ty of ſuch objectors? 


TRE command which he was now to obey, could 
not be execured till after three days; ſo that he had 
time enough to deliberate upon the matter, and to 
be ſettled in a full conviction that it came from God. 


. Bes1Des this, when God gave him the com- 
mand, he told him the country where it was to be 
executed, but reſerved the particular place for ano- 
ther revelation z --- Get thee into the land of Moriah, 
(fays God) and offer him there, upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of ; and we find, that this 
mountain was not told him till the third day, and 
then it was far off; - for the text ſays, that on the 
third day Abraham lift up his eyes and ſaw the place 
afar off. Now the Rabbins tell us, that this moun- 
rain was marked out to him, by the glory of God 
reſting upon it, in a remarkable manner; and in- 
deed this is perfectly credible from the words of the 
text, which ſays, that he ſaw it afar of; now how 
could he ſee it, ſo as certainly to know it to be the 
place, but by ſome glorious manifeſtation of the 
divine preſence upon it? Doubtleſs ſome manifeſta- 
tion, or ſome monitzon, which he was before well 
acquainted with: - nay, in all 1232 ſome 
ſuch manifeſtation. as fully ſatisfied even Iſaac of the 
peculiar interpoſition and appointment of God on 
this occaſion: and ſuch as exacted ſo ready a ſub- 
miſſion from him. --- It was far off when he ſaw it, 
ſo that he had ftill time enough to deliberate, and 
be fully ſatisfied, before he reached it, that it = 
the 
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the very place marked out by God; as the ſcene 
whereon to diſplay the glory of that faith, which 
was to be the admiration of all future ages. 


TAE BE this action then in all its circumſtances, 
and I challenge all mankind, to ſhew any one action, 

undertaken tres the foundation of the world, up- 
on aſurer, a clearer, a more deliberate, or more ſet- 


tled conviction. 


Bor ftill 'tis objected, that Abraham obeyed in 
this caſe, without the leaſt heſitation, or expoſtu- 
lation with God, in behalf of an innocent ſon, ho 
he could at another time be ſo importunate for the pardon 
of an inhoſpitable, murderous, impious, and inceſiuous 


BETNORE I enter upon Abraham's defence againſt 
this objection, one thing is unanſwerably to be in- 
ferred from it; and that is, that a man who 
could. intercede fo earneſtly, and with ſo right a ſenſe 
of divine juſtice, to ſave ſtrangers from deſtruction, 
would never have ſo ſilently fubmitted to the de- 
ſtruction of his own ſon, had he not been fully con- 
vinced that the command came from God; had he 
not been fully convinced that God could with juſs 
tice claim his obedience in this caſe; — and that he 
could with a good conſcience, yield it to his Maker. 


- AND now, in anſwer to this objection, from 
Abraham's filence on this oceaſion, I deſire it may 
be conſidered, upon what principles Abraham could 
expoſtulate with God, as a parent, in this point, if 
he were minded ſo to do? What could he urge, but 
that he was his ſon, his only fon, a ſon whom he 


tenderly loved? And that he could not, without the 


greateſt violence to parental affection, lay hands up- 
on him? — Now all pleas of this kind, were clear- 
ly and fully anticipated, by the diyine command. 
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Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there 
for a burnt. offering, upon one of the mountains which 1 
will tell thee of, i. e. notwithſtanding he is your ſon, 
your only ſon, and a ſon you have ſer your heart up- 
on, yet mult. you ſacrifice him to me. Here all pre- 
tence of expoſtulation is cut off, — and any thing 
Abraham could have ſaid after this, muſt have been 


equally impious and unbecoming. 


B ESI PD Es this, there is a vaſt diſparity in the two 
caſes; and ſuch as abundantly juſtifies the difference 
of Abraham's conduct. en 


IN the caſe of Sodom, Almighty God is repreſen- 
ted as deliberating, and undetermined; and there, 
Abraham's humanity, and the rectitude of his mind, 
were at liberty, nay, were engaged to interpoſe. 
But in the caſe of his own ſon, God appeared fixed 
and determined; and there, his humility, and the 
3 due ro his God, forbad him to expoſtu- 


To all this may be added, that he knew if he 
erred in the firſt caſe, it was the error of an up- 
right, an humane, and a generous ſpirit; but an er- 
ror in the latter, could only be the effect of partia- 
lity, and ſelf-intereſt! and Abraham's heart, was too 
honeſt, and too enlarged, to allow him in a conduct, 
that could fall under the ſuſpicion of being ſwayed 
by ſuch mean, intereſted, and ſelfiſn principles. 


Wax is it then which his enemies object to 
him? What, in truth, bur the wiſdom, the huma- 
nity, the rectitude, the humility, the fortitude, and 
the generoſity of his ſoul? — And did ever any man 
object to the light, the greatneſs, or the goodneſs 
of another's ſpirit, from the preyalence of thoſe 
noble principles in his. own? + + 
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SUCH was Abraham ; and ſuch are the objecti- 
ons made to him. 5 | 


AND this, I hope, will be deemed a ſufficient 
eonfutation of that cavil, which objects to Almighty 
God, the partiality of raking one man and his po- 
ſterity into peculiar favour, tor little or no on 


— When, tis evident to a demonſtration, that if 


ever man was peculiarly marked out as a proper ob- 
ject of the divine favour, from the merit of every 
virtue, and every diſtinguiſned excellence, in human 
nature, — Abraham was that man. | 8 


1 C 0M Bi now, in the laſt place, to conſider the 
contradictory objections, that are made to Abraham's 
conduct and character. a 


TRE common objection to him is, that he had 


too much faith. And yet a late writer upbraids him 
with having too little, becauſe he demanded of God, 


whereby he ſhould know that he ſhould inherit the 


promiſed land, i. e. becauſe he demanded a rational 
conviction, that this promiſe came from God. 


'Tis alſo objected to him, chat he had too much 


humanity, and too little: too much for ſtrangers, 


and too little for his own ſon. — Too much for 
ſtrangers, that were wicked and abandoned, -— and 
too little for his own ſon, who was innocent and 


_ upright; — nay more, his only ſon and heir, the 
hopes of his family, — the ſon of God's promiſe, 


— whom he tenderly loved. 


For my own part, I accept the objections with 
2 gratitude to the authors; thank them 
or objections that demonſtrate the juſtice, the ge- 
neroſity, the mercy, the magnanimity, the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of Abraham's ſoul ; — I thank them for 
N N objections 
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objections which demonſtrate his whole conduct on 
this occaſion, to be ſuch as none bur a truly great 
mind was capable of, even under the influence of 
the fulleſt and the cleareſt conviction. y 


LAST IL v, the merit of Abraham's ready obe- 
dience, is decryed by ſome, from a ſuppoſition, 
that the practice of ſacrificing children was frequent 
in his days; — whilſt others, on the contrary, load 
his example, with the odium of having introduced 
that hateful practice into the world. 


AND here I cannot but obſerve, how juſt and 
judicious that maxim of the ſchools is, which 
teaches us, that contradictory poſitions cannot all 
be true, but may very eaſily be all falſe : — as they 
demonſtrably are in this caſe. * 5 


THe four firſt, as far as they relate to the point 
before us, I have already diſcuſſed; and come now 
to conſider the two latter. 12525 


AN p, without entering into the contentions of 
learned men on either fide, I ſhall only venture 
to affirm, that, take the queſtion either way, the 
wiſdom of God in giving this command, and Abra- 
-ham's merit in obeying it, are abundantly vindi- 
cated. 75 CIP 5 


Fo R, in the firſt place, if (as ſome imagine) ſo 
impious and abominable a rite obtained at this 
time, tis evident; that nothing could be better 
calculated to aboliſh it, than this command to A. 
Brabham; which; was a plain document to the whole 
world, that human ſacrifices were not acceptable 
to God, --- for if they could be acceptable from any 
man, they would certainly be moſt acceptable from 
the beſt man: the man in the world then moſt re- 
markably acceptable, and in favour with — 


's 
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God. ---- And therefore, when it ſnould appear in the 
event, that this command was only in trial of obe- 
dience, and that when it came to the point of exe- 
ution, Abraham was expreſsly forbidden to execute 
it. by a voice from heaven; - and as a document 
to him, and to the reſt of the world, that human ſa- 
crifices were not acceptable to the divinity; a brute 
animal was by God's own appointment, ſubſtituted 


in the place of his ſon: I ſay, when all this is con- 
ſidered, was it poſſible to give a clearer monition to 


mankind, upon this head, than God's own expreſs 
rohibition of that practice, by a command from 
eaven, ---- and God's own miraculous interpoſition 


of a vicarial oblation ? 


Ay the ſame reaſoning that demonſtrates this 
command wiſe, with a view of aboliſhing that abo- 


minable cuſtom, demonſtrates it equally wiſe, with 


a view of preventing it, on ſuppoſition that it had 
not yet obtained, when God foreſaw that ſuperſti- 
tion would {oon introduce it: as it is evident that 
ſuperſtition only (the wildeſt and worſt of all ſuper- 
ſtitions) did introduce it : ---- and what could be 
more efficacious towards repreſſing it, over the face 
of the earth, than the atteſtation of all Abraham's 
diſperſed ſervants, and deſcendants, vouching every- 
where with one voice, that God himſelf had prohi- 
bited their maſter from practiſing it. And there- 
fore the wiſdom of God, in this conduct, is ſuffi- 


eiently vindicated either way. And *tis evident 


from the fable of Iphigenia, in Dictys Cretenſis, flak 


bably founded on this hiſtory, or rather upon ſame 


confuſed account of this hiſtory, and the ſtory of 
Fephtha's daughter, put together. ( /phigenia be- 
ing an eaſy corruption of Fephthigenia . and a ram 
eaſily changed into a deer, ſuppoſed to be ſubſtituted 


— -. 


* The Greet word ta ſignify the daughter of Jephiha. b 
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by the goddeſs Diana in her ſtead.) That the me- 
mory of God's prohibiting a human offering, was 
handed down to late poſterity. „ 


As to the ſecond point, viz. the merit of Ara 
ham's obedience on this occaſion, if the practice 
of ſacrificing children prevailed in Abraham's time, 
"tis, however, allowed to have prevailed only from 
the neceſſity of averting ſome great calamity, by 
ſome extraordinary atonement to appeale the divi- 
nity. ert 


Bor this was evidently not Abraham's caſe; 
ſince this ſacrifice was reſolved on by him, in the 
heighth of worldly affluence, and happineſs of every 
kind ! which places the ready ſubmiſſion, and reſig- 
nation of Abraham, upon a foot of merit, very ſu- 
perior to that which neceſſity extorted. 


AND thus, I hope, I have ſufficiently vindica- 
ted God's command, and 4braham's obedience, in 
the point before us, from the objections of ignorant 
and 1njudicious men. ; | 


Ir it be yet ſaid, that the facrificing of children 
might be derived from a miſtaken imitation of Abra- 
ham's obedience in this point, ---- the anſwer is ob- 
vious. ; | 


Is the firſt place, it is an aſſertion without the 
leaſt foundation, either of proof, or probability. 


In the next place, ſuppoſing it were not, — 
where is that example which is not capable of be- 
ing miſtaken? The only queſtion is, Whether, as 
it is laid down in the ſeripture, it is ſufficiently 
guarded, againſt all reaſonable danger of being miſ- 
taken? And ſufficiently fitted to prevent the evil it 
may accidentally occaſion, from the miſguided imi- 
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tation of ignorant, or ill- meaning men. Abſolutely 
to guard againſt error and abuſe, is out of the power 


even of infinite wiſdom, leaving mankind to the free 
range of their folly and perverſeneſs! e 8 


Bu r ſuppoſing this example was abuſed by an 
ignorant or corrupt imitation, yet if God foreſaw 
that the advantages of eſtabliſning it in the world, 
would far exceed the inconveniencies of a wild or 
wicked imitation, his wiſdom is abundantly juſti- 
filed in the point. — And was there ever a nobler 
document, more perfective of true piety, or more 
conducive to the happineſs of human life, than that 
which is conveyed to us in this example of Abraham? 
which teaches us, that nothing can be ſo dear, or 
valuable, in this world, which we mult not readily 
reſign, whenever it comes in competition with our 
duty to God. — And that this reſignation” will not 
=— to be crowned, with more abundant bleiſings from 
heaven. 


Ap thus I have endeavoured to "A" fumaiaby 
an{wer the ſeveral objections made T9 MP 
to this part of Abraham's character. ment. 


Tux firſt objection mentioned in this diſſertati- . 


on was this, that a religion commanding parents to 
be cruel to children, could not come from God. 


IN anſwer to this, I obſerved, that this objection 
no way affected the Jewiſh or Chriſtian religion. — 
And that tho' a religion, which made this the ordina- 
ry duty of parents, could not gome from God, yet 
it no way followed from hence, that God could not, 
on particular occaſions, and for reaſons of infinite 
wiſdom, give ſuch a command to particular perſons. 
And to make any interence from thence, to the 
diſadvantage of a hiſtory, relating that fuch a com- 
mand was given, in trial of obedience, was full as 


N4 abſurd, 
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abſurd, as to infer, that becauſe phyſick Was not 


tek was adminiſtered by a wiſe and a goo 2 — 


on a particular occaſion, muſt be falſe. 


I ALS o ſhewed, from ſeveral inſtances, that it 
may often be the duty of 2 to put their chil- 
dren to death; even ſuch as were innocent and un- 
offending, in obedience to authorities very inferior 
Lo that of Almighty God. SY. 


IN the next place I ſhewed, why Abraham could 
not ſuſpeft this command to be the deluſion of an 
evil ſpirit, —— becauſe he knew it inconſiſtent with 
the perfections of God, to ſuffer ſuch a deluſion to 
be put upon him, acting in innocence and the inte- 
grity of his heart, — or to ſuffer the purpoſes and 
promiſes of his own infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
to be defeated by the devil. 1 


IN the next place, I anſwered that objection, 
how Abraham could know that it was God gave him 
this command. — By ſhewing, that the intercourſe 
and appearances of the divine Being, had been long 
familiar to him before this time; that he had fre- 
quently before this obeyed ſuch commands, as no 
man could obey without full conviction that they 
came from God. — And that his obedience was al- 
ways crown'd with ſignal bleſſings, and interpoſi- 
tions of Providence, in his behalf. —— In a word, 
that he was equally confirmed in his faith, by bleſ- 
lings upon himſclt, and calamities upon thole that 
would injure him: by the teſtimony of two kings, 
and their houſholds, — by ſenſe, by viſions, by 
miracles, by various and repeated experience. 


I v the next place I ſhewed, that Abraham's filent 
ſubmiſſion to this command, as it is a full proof of 
his conviction that it came from God, — ſo was it 

| | the 
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the effect of his wiſdom, the greatneſs, and the good - 
neſs of his ſpirit ! — and conſequently, that the ob- 
jections made to him on that head, are, in truth, not 
{o much objections to Abraham, as objections to every 
nobler virtue eminent in human nature. _ 


AND, in the laſt place, I ſhewed, that whether 
the practice of erileing children was then in uſe, 
or only foreſeen by Almighty God, this command 
to Abraham, was excellently adapted either to abo- 
liſh, or prevent it. — That it conveyed a document 
of infinite importance to piety, and the felicity of 
human life; and that ſuch an example was of infi- 
nitely more conſequence, than the poſſibility of its 
being abuſed. 5 


 IsnaLti conclude all with this one ſhort in- 
ference, that they that follow the faith of Abraham, 
cannot reaſonably expect to be much leſs reviled than 
he is; can they hope, with all their imperfections 
about them, to be treated with leſs indignity than 
this friend of God! than this eminent example of 
wiſdom, faith, and fortitude ! of every higher virtue, 
and more diſtinguiſhed excellence, that can enno- 
ble the human mind. — If the Gignity of Abraham's 
character, cannot protect him, from the inſults of 
the deſpiſer's eye, and the ſcorner's tongue, what can 
a ſenſe of very interior Worth, leave others to hope 
for, beyond the favour of a calmer contempt, from 

leſs offenſive merit! The ee of the faithful, hath 
indeed aright to inflame their rage: the wiſdom and 
vertue of his faith, is an eternal reproach upon the 
blindneſs and depravity of their unbelief! As for 
meaner believers, ſhould they have the misfortune to 
provoke, where they meant to perſuade, they have 
this conſolation from the mouth of God himſelf, in 
1faiah li. — Hearken unto me, ye that» know righteouſ- 
neſs, the people in whoſe heart is my law; fear ye not 
as | | the 
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A ſhort review of four revelations conſi- 
dered in this period. 125 


A N D now what ground of triumph, or eyen of 
| cavil, for infidelity during this period ? Can 
one precept here recorded, upon a fair enquiry, be 
deemed irrational, or — --- One 1 
untulfilled ? -- One interpoſition of providence un- 
important? One appearance ot the divine Being un- 
neceſſary or untimely? Or one command unwiſe or 
unworthy of God! | 8117 


Do they object to the command given to Abra- 
ham to ſacrifice his ſon? - it was the nobleſt and 
the moſt beneficent trial of faith and obedience, that 
ever was vouchſafed from heaven ! --- The moſt ex- 
emplary, the moſt inſtructive, the moſt uſeful in 
its influence, the moſt glorious in its reward, and 
happy in its end ! 


Do they object the readineſs of Abraham's obe- 
dience to this command? --- we thank them, they 
do; --- and in doing ſo, they at once evince the 
clearneſs of his conviction that it came from God, 
--- and the fortitude, the generoſity, and the magna- 
nimity of his ſoul, jn his ready, his deliberate, his 
determined ſubmiſſion to it; they object his eminent 
acceptance with God, and preterence in the divine 
favour : and at the ſame time their own objections 
urge the plaineſt proofs, and extort the fulleſt ac- 
knowledgment of his ſuperiority over the reſt of 
mankind. Tis at once the higheſt point of earthly 
| bongur, and teſt of excellence; tis Abraham's _— 

ar 
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liar glory to be upbraided with virtue, to be ennobled 
by reproach ; —— 


Do they doubt of the deſtruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah? ——— Ir is to this day a monument of 
divine vengeance, before their eyes; —— their 
friends the heathen, vouch its deſtruftion by fire 
from heaven! The cauſe from continued tradition, 
and rhe effects from their own obſervation. They 
vouch the continuance of that fire, and the viſible 
and ſad effects of it in the contiguous ruins, to the 
very time they wrote. If unbelievers doubt Moſes, 
they will not doubt Strabo and Diodorus they 
cannot doubt Tacitus / What would even they de- 
mand; what can they wiſh, for the eſtabliſhment of 
any truth, beyond the evidence of their own eyes, 
and the atteſtation of enemies ! 1 


Do they object to the precedent notice of this de- 
ſtruction given to Abraham ? — They do, and with 
great reaſon; — it demonſtrates God's immediate 
inſpection into the affairs of men; his immediate and 
_ deliberate interpoſition in the chaſtiſement of guilt, 
and deliverance of righteouſneſs ; — and at the ſame 
time, conveys theſe documents, with irreſiſtible at- 
teſtation, over the whole earth; and continues them, 

to the confuſion of infidelity, from generation to ge- 
neration! os: 


Do they object to the divine inſtitution of cir- 
cumciſion? They do; and with arguments of ſuch 
force, as to confute themſelves! They have a right 
ro quarrel with this inſtitution; it demonſtrates its 
ewn divine original; and at the ſame time, reaſon 
demonſtrates all the pretended grounds of its eſt a- 
bliſhment in the world, to be idle, abſurd, ignorant. 
As learning evinces all the authorities of its hea- 
then origine, to be late, fictitious, 1 

alle : 
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falle! So weak, ſo idle are the reaſons by which its 
e/Egyptian origine is ſupported, that they are con- 
fured by their own ſuperſtitions! (See the, note p. 
124,) And ſo abſurd are the opinions of the pre- 
ſent advocates for its heathen original, that they are 
overthrown even by their own arguments, (p. 128, 


129.) | 


Do they object to the predictions relating to I- 
mae? — ] cannot ſay they do, or that they know, 
any thing of them; — bur I dare promiſe the rea- 
der, that they ſhall ſcorn them at firſt ſight: Facilis 
cenſura Cachimi! The cenſure of a loud laugh, ora 

diſdainful ſmile, falls equally within the talents of the 
meaneſt, and the ambition ot the mightieſt amongſt 
them! But laugh as they will, a prediction fo ſtrange, 
ſo ſeemingly abſurd, ſo oppoſite to all the principles 
of human policy or fore - ſight, and at the ſame time 
ſo deliberate and circumſtantial, and in fact fulfilled, 
and given inconteſtably many hundreds of years (I 
might ſay thouſands) before it was proved to be ful- 
filled. — This prophecy, as it called for ſome learn- 
ing to confirm it, will call for ſomething more than 
a loud laugh to confute it. 


Do they object to the confuſton of Babel? — They 
do; they object to a fact that proves it (elf at this 
day, inconteſtably to the whole earth; inaſmuch as 
the preſent variety of languages in the world, is de- 
monſtrably the effects of that contuſion z nor hath 
it ever yet been otherwiſe attempted to be account- 
ed for, conſiſtently either with truth of fact, or 
common ſenſe (p. 73, &c.) The Moſaic hiſtory of 
this great event, every way demonſtrates its own 
truth; and all that can properly be called antiqui- 
ty, vouches with him: the tower was built, when 
it could only be built by the united labours of man- 
kind; and for the only reaſons mentioned by Aoſes. 
— And the wiſdom of God in defeating that deſign, 
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is amply manifeſted from that day to this, in keep- 
ing out that univerſal iniquity, by this one act of his 
providence, which . Ku would introduce: wy 


confuting ES 
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'Uyon the a the infidel wank wil, 1 —— 
forgive me, if upon the moſt candid and diligent 


enquiry, I have never yet been able to find their 
85 ng far ſurpaſling their integrity; their har- 
A 


dieſt aſſaults, ſbrmidable from the force of reaſan; 
— their boaſted abilities above the meaſure of other 


men, ---- or their nobleſt views other than pernicious 


to mankind, and eren to W and * 5 
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